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Fustel de Coulanges as an Historian 


UMA DENYS FUSTEL DE COULANGES died on 12 Sept. 
1889. At the time of his death he was widely known in 
France and Germany as a devoted and inspiring teacher, whose 
reverence for his work made its sterling qualities the more impres- 
sive, and as a writer of striking originality, unsurpassed industry, 
and an unrivalled gift of exposition. His influence was, in its way, 
as penetrating as that of Renan and Gaston Paris. A chair had 
been specially created for him in the famous Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in the Sorbonne, founded byDuruy. Hewas renowned 
throughout the civilised world as the author of ‘La Cite Antique,’ ' 
published in 1864, a work to which, avowedly or unavowedly, more 
than one writer of eminence has been indebted for his inspiration. 
When death came he was engaged in publishing, in a greatly ex- 
panded form, his ‘ Histoire des Institutions Politiques de l’Ancienne 
France,’ a task which has, since his death, and since the appearance 
of Mr. Herbert Fisher’s admirable article, published in this Review 
in January 1890,? been completed by his friend and former pupil M. 
Camille Jullian. The publication of this work, and of two volumes 


1 Fustel has been accuse of borrowing the idea of his work from Maine’s Ancient 
Law, published in 1861, and this book was certainly on his shelves at the time of his 
death (see Catalogue des Livres ... de feu M. Fustel de Coulanges, Picard, 1890, 
p. 16); but it is sufficient to compare the two volumes to realise the absurdity 
of the charge. Besides, as Fustel himself candidly confessed, he could not in 1864 
read English, and the first French translation of Maine did not appear till ten years 
later (P. Guiraud, Fustel de Coulanges, p. 37). At the risk of reproof, it may 
be suggested that the work of Fustel’s countryman Flaubert, Salammbo, which 
appeared in 1862, is much more likely to have been the inspiration. But of the 
originality of the book there can be little question, and M. Jules Simon is justified in 
describing it, in the words of Montesquieu, as ‘ prolem sine matre creatam.’ 

* Fustel de Coulanges, Excise Historica, Reytew, y. 1-6. 

VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. 
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of detached studies,? chiefly dealing with the same subject, and the 
appearance of a biography by M. Paul Guiraud,‘ together with 
various French ‘appreciations,’ by MM. Jules Simon,’ Albert 
Sorel,® Gabriel Monod,’ Edouard Sayous,* and others, seem to 
render it possible to form some probable estimate of the rank which 
Fustel is likely to occupy as an historian. 

It is very certain, despite the judgment of M. Monod,’ that 
Fustel himself would desire to be judged by his work as a 
medieyalist. Though he does not appear to have ever formally 
repudiated ‘ La Cité Antique,’ though indeed he refers to it with 
something of satisfaction in the last pages which he published,’ 
he had, in fact, totally abandoned the methods which alone rendered 
it possible for such a book to be written. The Fustel of 1864 puts 
to himself the question— 

Quel souvenir peut-il nous rester de ces générations qui ne nous ont 
pas laissé un seul texte écrit ? 


And he answers it thus :— 


Heureusement, le passé ne meurt jamais complétement pour l'homme. 
L’homme peut bien l’oublier, mais il le garde toujours en lui. Car, tel 
qu'il est lui-méme a chaque époque, il est le produit et le résumé de toutes 
les époques antérieures. §’il descend en son dime, il peut y retrouver et 
distinguer ces différentes époques d’aprés ce que chacune d’elles a laissé 
en lui.!! 


The Fustel of later years was never weary of protesting against 
the application of such a doctrine to the study of history. 

Yet we may very well doubt whether nature had fitted him 
for a medievalist. When we think of the Middle Ages, with their 
credulity, their blind acceptance of inconsistent beliefs, their vague- 
ness and incompleteness, their indifference to order and symmetry, 
their gross materialism, their passion for display, their illiteracy, 
we are compelled to ask at the outset whether’ Fustel was the man 
to make such a period live before us. A classic to the finger-tips, 
sceptical, logical, definite, with an exquisite sense of style, untouched 
by gross ambitions, dignified, self-controlled, he approaches his 
materials with the air of a critic, rather than with the frank delight 
of an artist whose soul goes out in sympathy with his subject. We 
read his books, and we are tempted to say—The Middle Ages are 

* Nouvelles Recherches sur quelques Problémes d’ Histoire (1891); Questions His- 
foriques (1893). The Recherches sur quelques Problémes d’ Histoire appeared in 1885, 
during its author’s lifetime. * Fustel de Coulanges. Hachette, 1896. 

5 Mémoires de Vv Académie des Sciences, xviii. 33-72. ’ 

* Ibid. pp. 185-230. ™ Revue Historique, xli. 277-85. 

® Académie de Besancon: Rentrée Solennelle, 1890, pp. 41-51. 

® Op. cit. p. 279. 

© La Monarchie Franque, Préface, p. ii. He seems, however, to have given his 


contemporaries the impression that he regarded it as a juvenile essay (Albert Sorel, 
op. cit. p. 214). " La Cité Antique, Introduction, pp. 4, 5. 
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not here. All these things may have existed in the Middle Ages ; 
now and again a statesman or a speculator may have seen them. 
But they formed no substantial part of the life of the average 
man. And then we ask ourselves why Fustel came to deal with such 
a subject. He began his career as a teacher of rhetoric and ancient 
history ; these were the subjects of his study at Athens, of his teach- 
ing at Amiens, at Strassburg, and at the Ecole Normale at Paris. 
Until the year 1870 (he was born in 1830) he gave no public proof 
that the Middle Ages had specially interested him.'* In the year 
1874 he issued the first volume of his great work. Where are we 
to look for the causes of the change ? 

Even the sternest repudiator of the a priori method could hardly 
distrust the suggestion that the war with Germany was, of all 
things, the event most likely to work a spiritual revolution in the 
mind of a Frenchman of the years 1870-4. But there is no need 
to resort to the a priort method. Until the year 1870, Fustel’s pub- 
lished writings are occupied entirely with problems of the ancient 
world. That he was profoundly moved by the war itself is manifest 
from the facts that he took public part in the questions of the hour, 
and that he had prepared himself to write its history."* From the 
year 1870 onwards there came in rapid succession from his pen a 
series of articles dealing directly, or by obvious reference, with the 
political questions of the day.'‘ They are inspired by a depth of 
passion quite alien from the scientific calm of his earlier writings. 
The passion is controlled and obscured by the unbending dignity 
of a classical style; but it is unmistakably there, and its influence 
serves to add a human interest to works which profess to be the 
abstract voice of history. Fustel had passed through the long 
agony of the war, and had come out of it with a burning desire to 
rescue his country from the abyss of despair into which she had 
fallen—to recreate her abandoned self-respect. For his life’s work 
he set himself to refute the gigantic calumny that France was a 
degraded and enslaved province of the Roman empire, enlightened 

12 Tt is, however, right to say that some of his most characteristic views on the 
barbarian conquests are to be found in the unpublished notes of the lectures delivered 
before the empress in 1870 (see Jules Simon, op. cit. p. 51). M. Monod (Revue 


Hlistorique, xli. 283) carries others back to the Strassburg period. 

8 Guiraud, p. 177. 

TL,’ Alsace est-elle Allemande ou Francaise ? (1870), La Politique d’ Envahissement 
(1871), both reprinted in Questions Historiques (1893); Les Libertés Communales 
en Europe (1871), L’ Invasion Germanique au V™ Siécle (1872), both in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes ; De la Maniére d’écrire UV Histoire en France et en Allemagne (1872), in 
Questions Historiques. It is much to be regretted that M. Jullian has not thought fit 
to reprint the articies entitled L’Organisation de la Justice dans lV’ Antiquité et les 
Temps Modernes, which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1871. It is true 
that parts of them have been incorporated into La Monarchie Franque, but it is 
only after reading the articles themselves that we fully realise what we have lost by 
their author’s death. What would we not have given for his matured exposition of 
the Fors de Béarn and the Olim, of Pierre des Fontaines and Jean Bouteiller ? 


P2 
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from ‘time to time by the outpourings of Teutonic freedom, but: 
sadly apt to fall again into the darkness of hopeless and vicious 
bondage. To thisend he undertook to reconstruct the Middle Ages. 
He went into the war a philosopher, he came out of ita patriot. He 
still wore the judge’s robes, but he had in truth become an advocate, 
and an advocate all the more dangerous that he still assumed the 
tone of impartiality. In this character he displayed a mastery of 
his art, a resource, a vigour, a subtlety, which rendered him a 
most formidable opponent; and, after a short experience of his 
powers, few could be found willing to measure swords with him." 

It is no part of our present object to inquire how far Fustel has 
succeeded in his task of raising up a generation of high-minded and 
powerful teachers and students, or to examine to what extent the 
splendid work produced by French men of letters in the last two 
decades is indebted to his inspiration. We have here rather to 
consider how far the fundamental change of 1870 has influenced 
Fustel’s own writings, and affected their value. 

When a controversialist undertakes to write history, he incurs 
the risk of two special dangers. Having to deal with controversial 
subjects, he may be tempted to deal only with controversial sub- 
jects. Having to decipher evidence, he may be tempted to read into 
it his own prepossessions. How far did Fustel succumb to these 
temptations ? 

It would not be just tosay that he deals only with controversial 
questions. If he occasionally uses expressions '? which would lead 
us to believe that, to his thinking, the province of the historian 
includes the whole field of social life, Fustel practically accepts the 
current modern doctrine that history is the record of states. He 
accordingly confines his attention mainly to the ostensible machi- 
nery of government, and to those institutions—e.g. systems of 
landownership—which, in medieval states, exercised a direct influence 
upon governmental machinery. He does not profess to describe 
the development of religious beliefs, the variations of manners, the 
growth and decline of literature and other arts, or even those pro- 
cesses of commercial and industrial development which are as much 
institutions as are political organs.'* He only alludes in an inci- 


‘8 Though he did not take part in so-called practical politics, Fustel was not with- 
out concrete views on political questions. One of his most interesting convictions is 
that a republican form of government is incompatible with democratic principles. 
See the account of his views in Guiraud, cap. iv. : 

‘6 An admirable specimen of such unwillingness is to be found in Schréder’s 
Lehrbuch der Deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, p. 48, n. 19, on the Germanic Mark. In 
other places Dr. Schréder appears to quote Fustel as an authority for doctrines to 
which he (Fustel) was diametrically opposed. 

 (L’histoire) ‘est la science des sociétés humaines’ (L’Alleu et le Domaine 
Rural, Introd. p. 4). 

1* There is an interesting passage on medieval commerce in La Monarchie Franque 
(pp. 254-64). But Fustel does not deal with the subject systematically. 
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dental way to battles, sieges, and international relations. Individuals 
appear to interest him little, unless they happen to be authors of 
documents. He apologises for relating the history of Childeric.'® 
Although an occasional word reveals the fact that he has a distinct 
appreciation of a Dagobert or a Charles the Bald,” the reader may 
turn page after page of his books without lighting upon a name or 
a date. It is quite safe to say that he betrays no interest in indivi- 
dual character, regarded as an objective fact. With him individuals 
are merely regrettable essentials of historical developements. He 
seems almost to forget that societies, even political societies, are 
composed, after all, of human beings, and that, in rudimentary 
societies, the influence of individuals is often very great. But, in 
his chosen province, he goes over the whole ground, carefully de- 
scribing, piece by piece, the framework of the state at a given period, 
and it is in many cases only by an increase of vitality, a deepening 
rigour of demonstration, that the reader, otherwise unacquainted 
with the course of controversy, becomes aware that Fustel is mar- 
shalling an argument rather than depicting an institution. In his 
minor works, of course, he throws off the mask: many of them are 
avowedly polemics. But in his History there are proportion, 
balance, completeness. 

Herein lies, in fact, the danger of the situation. The historians 
of the nineteenth century have fairly agreed in describing the Frank 
empire as the inauguration of a new epoch, in which old things were 
cast away. In their view the civilisation of the Roman world dis- 
appeared, and modern Europe slowly grew out of virgin soil. The 
primitive customs of the German tribes, spread abroad by the 
Vilkerwanderung, replaced the elaborate system of Roman law; the 
invaders settled down as feudal overlords of a conquered race, whom 
they treated as outside the political pale, and whose lands they 
distributed amongst themselves ; communal ownership of the soil 
replaced the Roman system of individual proprietorship; justice 
was no longer meted out by imperial functionaries, but issued from 
the mouths of assembled freemen ; the Merovingian or Karolingian 
king was merely a tribal chief, bound to consult his followers on all 
questions of policy, and to accept their decision; men no longer 
groaned under the oppressive omnipotence of a centralised despotism, 
nor wallowed in the vices of an effete civilisation, but rejoiced in 
the freedom of self-government and the innocence of primitive 
simplicity. 

According to Fustel, the Teutonic invasion (if invasion it can be 
called) was the gradual incorporation of petty handfuls of brigands 
into a gigantic system of administration in which they were soon 


*® ZL’ Invasion Germanique, p. 472. 
* Les Articles de Kiersy (Nouvelles Recherches, p. 458). 
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lost.2". There was no Voélkerwanderung at all, but merely a roam- 
ing about of small companies of mercenaries, perpetually fighting 
against one another, and willing to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder.* The chief of one of these companies managed, by a lucky 
accident, to seize the administrative machinery of north-eastern 
Gaul, and to use it as a means of extorting money from the pro- 
vincials.2* But Clovis had no policy other than that of fighting with 
rival chiefs of kindred blood. Owing mainly to the advantage of being 
able to pose as a Roman official,” he succeeded in conquering his 
rivals; but his reign, and those of his successors, had no influence 
on the institutions of the countries which nominally obeyed them,” 
and which gradually fell into anarchy under their incapable rule.”’ 
The official language of the Merovings is the Latin of the imperial 
chancery; the common speech of their day, the Gallo-Roman of 
the lower empire. Their court is modelled on the palatium of 
Constantinople.” The Frankish graf is the Roman comes, and the 
comitatus the Roman civitas;* the rachimburgi are the assessores 
of the Roman governor, and they have no voice in judgment.*! 
The Merovingian kingship is purely hereditary; for the Merovings 
treated the kingdom as a piece of property.*? There are no race 
distinctions in this epoch ;* and there is no proof of any general 
confiscation of lands by a conquering people.™ The alleged ‘ per- 
sonality’ of the laws is based, not on descent, but on social posi- 
tion: the francus is a freeman (ingenuus) and the romanus an en- 
franchised slave.** The one original German idea, that of universal 
military service,” is of no avail to resist the process of decay; and 
the accession of the house of Pepin is no resurrection of German 
genius, for Pepin is partly Roman (or at least Gallo-Roman) by 
descent, and Charles the Great draws his inspiration from 
Rome and Constantinople, not from the forests of Germany.*” 
Finally, feudalism itself isa product not of the fifth century, but 
of the ninth; and if the immunitas is a confession by the Karo- 
lingian monarchs of their inability to keep their own officials in 
check,** the precarium and the patronatus are social abuses against 
which the legislators of Byzantium have for centuries thundered in 
vain.” It is feudalism and not the barbarians which abolishes the 


2 ZT, Invasion Germanique, pp. 317-20. 


2 Ibid. p. 340. 3 Ibid. pp. 306-11. * Ibid. pp. 481-8. 
Ibid. p. 495. *6 Tbid. bk. ii. capp. xiv.-xvi. 

27 Transformations de la Royauté, bk. i. capp. ii—v. 

28 TL,’ Invasion Germanique, p. 545. 2° La Monarchie Franque, cap. viii. 
% Tbid. pp. 196-216. * Ibid. pp. 350-78, and Recherches, pp. 423-99. 
® Ibid. pp. 33-50. 8% ZL’ Invasion Germanique, ¢. xv. 


* LT Alleu, pp. 149-50. 

% De UVInégalité du Wergeld dans les Lois Franques (Nouvelles Recherches, p. 
361); La Monarchie Franque, p. 283. 36 Ibid. cap. xii. 

** Transformations de la Royauté, bk. ii. cap. ii. 

% Les Origines du Systéme Féodal, c. xvi. %® Ibid. ¢. iv. 
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western empire; and the deathblow of that empire is not the 
vietory of Odoacer,*® but the treaty of Verdun.*! 

Now all this, or a great part of it, may be true; and it is, in 
fact, very little more than a restatement of the views put forward 
by the abbé Dubos in the ‘ Discours Préliminaire’ prefixed to his 
‘ Histoire Critique,’ published at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century.“ But it should be borne in mind that almost 
every assertion which it implies is strenuously denied by one or an 
other member of a distinguished school of modern historians, which 
Fustel chooses to brand with the title of ‘Germanist,’ but which, in 
fact, includes not only G. L. von Maurer, Waitz, Zoepfl, Eichhorn, 
Lamprecht, Schroder, Sohm, Gfrorer, Freeman, Junghans, and 
possibly even Stubbs. and Brunner, but Michelet, Thierry, Viollet, 
Glasson, Théyenin, Armand Riviére, Arbois de Jubainville,; and 
Laveleye. It is time, however, that we returned from Fustel’s 
conclusions to his methods. 

And the other danger into which a controversialist is likely 
to fall, in his writing of history, is, in fact, a danger against which 
Fustel has virtuously attempted to guard himself by the adop- 
tion of one of his most characteristic doctrines. In the writing of 
history, he urges again and again, we must limit ourselves rigidly 
to the evidence of texts. What do the documents tell us? That 
and that alone is history. History is not a matter of imagination, 
it is a matter of observation: it is inductive, not deductive. 

We may admit at once that the study of documents is, with 
Fustel, no mere quotation of haphazard extracts, but a reasoned 
and minute questioning, comparison, and interpretation of an 
immense mass of written evidence. The question still remains—Is 
this touching confidence in written testimony warranted ? And this 
question is, in effect, the question of the comparative value of direct 
and indirect evidence. 

Now the great objection to indirect evidence is that it may be 
misinterpreted. It can hardly be wilfully misleading, or prejudiced. 
But direct evidence may be open to all these objections. We know 
for a fact that the definition of forgery has varied from time to 
time; and that, when the offence was treated as a matter of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, the rules on the subject were such as a modern 
judge would hardly approve. Many a medieval monastery retained 
in its service a useful official whom we should scarcely be far wrong 

Les Origines du Systéme Féodal, c. iv. 

“' Transformations de la Royauté, bk. iv. ¢. 5. 

* Histoire Critique de U Etablissement de la Monarchie Francoise dans les Gaules. 
Amsterdam, 1734. 

* Junghans’s work (Die Geschichte der Friinkischen Kinige Childerich und 
Chlodovech), published in 1857, contains more than one of Fustel’s ideas. But the 
ninth chapter, in which its author summarises his conclusions, is a good example 


of the legend which Fustel set himself to destroy. It has been translated into French 
by G. Monod. : _ . 
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in describing as a forger in ordinary. The famous doctrine that 
the end justifies the means was here very much in point. If a 
hostile claim were made to lands which had been for ages in the 
possession of a great abbey, are we to suppose that the absence of 
an original charter of gift would be allowed to stand in the way of 
a successful defence? On the day of trial the document would be 
forthcoming, and, in an age ignorant of the modern science of 
diplomatic, would probably be accepted as conclusive. We have 
heard of forged decretals, and forged donations, of Simonides and 
Shapira ; and the application of critical tests is every day reducing 
the number of those medieval documents which we can accept as 
authentic in the strictest sense. We have in effect, according to 
Karl Pertz,** but some 120 genuine royal charters of the whole Mero- 
vingian epoch, and of these only forty-eight survive in their original 
form ;*° all the rest are copies, which may, or may not, have been 
actually taken from the originals. Again, are we to suppose that a 
pious chronicler, detailing the doings of a monarch or great feuda- 
tory, who had distinguished himself by his munificence to the 
chronicler’s house, would give quite their due prominence to those 
acts of his hero which were likely to prejudice the latter in the 
eyes of posterity? And in this connexion it is not unworthy of 
notice that a very large proportion, perhaps five-sixths, of the docu- 
ments which profess to date from the ninth and four preceding 
centuries, are of ecclesiastical origin. The need for caution is here 
obvious. 

But it may be said that these are vague charges. Let us look, 
then, at a concrete example recently exposed by the late M. Julien 
Havet, whose early death has robbed France of one of her most 
promising scholars. Until the year 1885 historians (Fustel among 
the number “**) had considered as one of the most valuable texts of 
Merovingian times a document purporting to be the testament of 
a certain Perpetuus, bishop of Tours in the fifth century, the con- 
tents of which are expressly described by his celebrated successor, 
Gregory. This document was believed to be reproduced in an 
alleged ‘copy’ discovered, after his death, among the papers of 
Jérome Vignier, a priest of the Oratory, who died in 1661, and pub- 
lished by Achéry shortly afterwards.’ It is true that this copy, 


‘t Monumenta Germ. vol. i. Prol. p. xi. It is true that J. Havet suggests (Zuvres, 
i. 2,n.) that Pertz has relegated to his list of spwria documents which deserve a 
better fate. On the other hand Havet disputes at least one important charter which 
,Pertz accepts as genuine. We must, of course, remember the private charters, not 
printed by Pertz. But, according to Fustel himself (L’Alleu, p. 114), the total 
number does not exceed 300; and, of course, many of these are not originals. 

“+ Havet ((Zuvres, i. 2) reduces these numbers to ninety and thirty-seven respec- 
tively. With him agrees Giry (Manuel de Diplomatique, p. 706). 

% T,’Allew et le Domaine Rural, p. 145, n.; Nouvelles Recherches, p. 229, n. 

“ Veterum aliquot Scriptorum ... Spicilegium. The document in question is 
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written by Vignier himself, purported to have been made from the 
original ; but the original was never found. Notwithstanding this 
suspicious circumstance, and despite the fact that Roth had, in 
1850, thrown a doubt on the genuineness of other pieces alleged to 
have been discovered by Vignier,‘* the authenticity of the alleged 
testament seems to have been unquestioned till Julien Havet took 
the matter in hand. This learned critic had very little difficulty in 
showing (1) that the document found among Vignier’s papers did 
not, in fact, correspond with the description given by Gregory of 
Tours; (2) that it grossly violated several cardinal rules of Roman 
law as that law stood in the fifth century; (3) that, on the other 
hand, it was perfectly consistent with the provisions of the later 
Roman law, which was studied in France in the seventeenth century ; 
(4) that the language of the document, especially in the names of 
places, was anachronistic if attributed to the fifth century, but 
accorded accurately with the nomenclature of the seventeenth. 
Pushing his researches still further, Havet, assisted later on by 
Battifol, Wattenbach, and Ingold, seems to have proved pretty 
clearly that Jéréme Vignier was an ingenious man of letters who 
amused his leisure hours by fabricating documents, not necessarily 
with intent to deceive, but with the result of deceiving. Fustel, 
who has enunciated some rather dangerous doctrine on the value 
of non-contemporary copies,*® protests against this attempt to dis- 
credit the memory of a pious savant, mainly on the ground of its 
improbability.*° But here we must remind Fustel of his own 
methods. And, after all, no one accuses Vignier of more than a 
jew @ esprit. 

But, if the historian had only to guard against fabrications, the 
case against Fustel’s theory of evidence would not be so strong as 
it is. The study of diplomatic has made such strides in recent 
years, that we may hope before very long to have something like 
an authentic canon, upon which it will be possible to rely with 
confidence. It is the unintentional and unavoidable misleading 
which constitutes the real danger. A document may not have in- 
tended to say what it appears to say ; or, ou the other hand, it may 
omit all description of essentials which, for some reason or another, 
its framer did not deem it necessary to describe. Finally, the 
absence of documents may be as misleading as the existence of false 
documents. And it is just in these cases that the interpretation of 
the controversialist is likely to be warped. A very curious example 
of the first case has recently arisen. 

Until recent years, it was the rule for editors of Merovingian 


in v. 105-8 of the edit. of 1665. Vignier was the originator of the marriage myth of 
the Maid of Orleans. 


8 Alsatia, 1855, pp. 94-5. ” La Monarchie Franque, pp. 21-3. 
* Nouvelles Recherches, p, 247, n. 
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documents to read the opening words of a royal diploma thus: N. rex 
Jrancorum vir inluster. The practice was adopted by Dom Bouquet, 
Mabillon, Letronne, Karl Pertz, Pardessus, and Jules Tardif, and 
has become classical. As a matter of fact, the words vir inluster 
do not appear in full in the protocol of any of the original charters 
which we possess ; but, where modern transcribers have placed them, 
the originals show a sort of monogram (siglum), somewhat difficult to 
decipher, which appears to represent the letters V. INL., or, perhaps, 
V.INLT."' Now, vir inluster was a well-recognised official title of the 
later Roman empire, and belonged, amongst other officials, to the 
magistri militum. The office of magister militum was frequently held 
by barbarians in the fourth and fifth centuries; and, though there 
seems to be no positive proof that the early Merovings actually 
served as magistri militum, Fustel’s theory is that the formula N. 
rex francorum vir inluster is merely an adaptation by the Merovin- 
gian chancellor or referendarius of the Roman formula, N. magister 
militum vir inluster. From this and other evidence he draws the 
conclusion that the early Merovings considered themselves the in- 
heritors of the Roman empire.? But Julien Havet denies that 
V. INL. signifies vir inluster. According to him it is an abbreviation 
of viris inlustribus, and refers to the addresses of the diploma ; while 
the undoubted appearance of vir inluster in the Karolingian docu- 
ments he attributes to the habits of Pepin’s mayoral chancery.™* 
Havet’s arguments, though ingenious and interesting, and though 
supported by the adherence of MM. d’Arbois de Jubainville* and 
Giry,” appear by no means conclusive; and Fustel has answered 
them with vigour.* But it is obvious that evidence capable of such 
widely different interpretation by eminent critics can hardly be con- 
sidered absolutely safe. In sober truth, no perfectly objective account 
of any document can be given, except by means of a facsimile repro- 
duction. The critic, the translator, even the copyist, necessarily leaves 
some traces of himself in his work ; and all the formidable apparatus 
of reference with which Fustel adorns his pages will not wipe away 
the memory of the essay ‘ De la Maniére d’écrire l’Histoire en France 

See facsimiles in Letronne (Diplomata et Chartae Merovingicae Aetatis, Nos. 


I. IV. VI. VIL, &c.) To an outsider No. I. looks much more like inluster vir than vir 
inluster. But the latter is the official rendering. 

5%? La Monarchie Franque, pp. 123-7. 83 @urres, i. 1-1}. 

5 Deux Maniéres d’écrire V Histoire, cap. vi. § 6. This book, which was pub- 
lished in 1896, contains many severe strictures on Fustel’s accuracy. These strictures 
are, however, open to the very grave objection that they are mainly based on the 
second (1877) edition of Fustel’s book, although the definitive edition had appeared 
long before M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s criticism was published in solemn form. The 
passages selected do not appear in the definitive edition, and the writer cannot trace 
them in the first. Unhappily, the second edition is not easily met with in England. 

58 Manuel de Diplomatique, pp. 318, 708, &c. 

56 Les Titres Romains de la Monarchie Franque, Nouvelles Recherches, pp. 219-74, 
Fustel is supported by Pirenne (Compte rendu de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, 
4¢ sér. xiii., 1885) and H. Bresslau (Newes Archiv, xii. 355-60, 1887). But the-verdict 
of the majority seems to be against him. 


> 
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et en Allemagne.’ Nay, it ispossible to hold that Fustel’s practice of 
referring exclusively to original documents in his foot notes is both 
unfair and inconvenient. It should always be borne in mind that 
Fustel’s works are written for the general public, not for specialists. 
They are didactic, not merely erudite. And it may very well be 
questioned whether, for example, Lehuérou is not a safer guide 
for the layman than the ‘Notitia Dignitatum,’ and MM. Emile 
Desjardins and Auguste Longnon than Dicuil and the monk of 
Colmar; while it is hardly fair to these modern authors (two of 
whom, at least, were to be found on Fustel’s bookshelves *’) that 
Fustel’s readers should be left to assume that he for the first time 
had established the striking similarity between the administrative 
divisions of Roman and Frankish Gaul. 

But where Fustel’s theory appears at its weakest is in its failure 
to allow for the absence of documents. Himself rarely without a 
pen in his hand, he hardly seems to realise that the universal 
passion for records is a very modern thing, and that men who 
laboured painfully at the production of runes or majuscules would 
contrive, so far as possible, to do without such irksome assistance. 
The story of Theodoric and the stencil plate is an illustration much 
to the point. The true recorder of early times is the memory,” 
not the pen; and the historian who refuses to see anything more 
in the early Middle Ages than the records of scribes is apt to obtain 
not merely an imperfect but a distorted view of his subject. Leavy- 
ing out of account the accidental and deliberate destructions of 
documents which are continually taking place, and the comparative 
rarity of medieval documents, we must always remember that the 
nearer to primitive conditions we go, the larger the proportion of 
human transactions which are not recorded in writing at all, And 
it would be as rash to deny that such transactions took place, 
because no written evidence of them is in existence, as to assert 
that there were no births and deaths in England before the six- 
teenth century, on the ground that the registers begin at that time. 
To realise the weakness of Fustel’s theory, we have only to imagine 
the case of a man blind from his birth. Fustel would not allow 
that he could know anything of the world around him, except what 
he was expressly told. The sounds of common life, the hum of 
bees, the song of birds, the rustle of leaves, the noise of hurrying 
feet, would be terribly liable to misinterpretation. And yet it may 
be questioned whether the blind man would not get from them his 
truest idea of the unseen world. Now suppose him restored to 
sight. In the objects which he saw around him would he not 


** Catalogue, pp. 37, 40. 

8 The abbé Dubos is the author (op. cit. Préliminaire, p. 15) of a rather startling 
doctrine that oral tradition is less vivid in primitive than in advanced communities. 
The doctrine can hardly be accepted without proof. 
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really have far better evidence of what happened during his blindness é 


than all the documents of that period? That is just our position 
with regard to the Middle Ages. We cannot see them, but we can 
hear the echoes of their life struggle; we can also see the life 
which they have produced. 

This criticism appears to apply with especial force to one of the 
most famous of Fustel’s many controversies, the controversy as to 
the nature of the land system among the Germans of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. As is well known, he holds that the documents do 
not prove the theory, adopted by so many distinguished writers, 
that the German system was a system of co-proprietorship in the 
village or clan. There he is doubtless right, and his opponents have 
made a profound mistake in attempting to prove by documents a 
theory which, if true, almost presupposes the absence of documents. 
Furthermore it is quite possible that in Gaul, on which Fustel’s 
eyes were mainly fixed, the firm establishment of a system of 
individual ownership by the Roman law may have proved a barrier 
too strong for the national prejudices of the Germans, few or many, 
who settled there. But Fustel goes further than this, and asserts 
that the documents disprove the existence of co-proprietorship not 
only in Gaul, but in what is now Germany and (by implication) in 
Teutonic Europe generally.” But is it not possible that, along- 
side of this system of written conveyancing, applicable only to 
individual ownership, and (apparently) little practised except by 
royalty and the church, there may have existed a system of popular 
oral conveyancing ; just as alongside of the record-keeping royal 
courts in England there existed for long centuries many other law 
courts, whose history we can now but dimly trace, though it may well 
be that they played a very large part in the daily lives of ordinary 
men? It would appear that the earliest land charter of private 
origin known to exist relative to Swedish land is of the year 1208. 
Are we to conclude from this fact (1) that there were no previous 
transfers of private land ; (2) that previous transfers took place, but 
were effected by oral procedure; or (3) that there were previous 
documentary transfers which have been lost? Either of the two 
first hypotheses would militate against Fustel’s theory ; the last is 
no more probable than the second. Take Fustel’s own tests of com- 
munal ownership. They are heredity, inalienability, exclusion of 
women from the inheritance.*' But are not these features just the 
very reasons why we should not expect documentary survivals of 

5° This, at any rate, is the impression likely to be formed by a reading of his cele- 
brated essay Le Probléme des Origines de la Propriété Fonciére, published in 1889. 
In his earlier essay, Les Germains connaissaicnt-ils la Propriété des Terres?, he is 
much more cautious (cf. Recherches, p. 315). But even there, as M. Simon says, 
‘il ne Paffirmait pas, mais il le croyait’ (op. cit. p. 68). 

® Diplomatarium Suecanum, ed. Liljegren, i. 159. 

® Recherches, p. 234. Fustel speaks here only of alienation by testament. But 
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such a system? In fact it is outside documents altogether, it is in 
speech (not forgetting Vinogradoff’s conspicuous warning), customs, 
institutions, geographical features, survivals of all kinds, that we 
must look for evidence of the communal system. Happily there is 
much more history in the world than can be put on the shelves of a 
library ; and an afternoon in the fields or an hour in an old building 
may teach the historian as much as a volume of charters. Upon the 
great subject of the survival of intermixed lands, Fustel says 
virtually nothing; and though the Allmenden which have, beyond 
question, existed in central Europe since the thirteenth century 
may be, as he suggests, the creation of the twelfth, we are entitled 
to ask that this view, no less than its opponent, should be ,proved. 
But in this great question of land ownership Fustel did not even 
know all the documents. He dismisses the English evidence in a 
way which seems to show that he had not much acquaintance with 
it;®* of the Scandinavian evidence he was avowedly ignorant.” 
And yet, while we may fully admit the force of his remarks on the 
value of so-called comparative studies, we shall probably think 
that, in a matter of this kind, the evidence of England and Scandi- 
navia is of considerable value for the early history of the Germans. 
Now the English documents, if they do not expressly describe com- 
munal ownership, at least make pretty clear allusions to it; while 
the Scandinavian codes expressly show us, not merely the com- 
munal village, but an oral system of conveyancing. How very far 
from conclusive Fustel’s reasoning on this great subject is, may bo 
gathered from the most cursory glance at Professor Maitland’s 
latest work.” 

Something has now been said of Fustel’s conclusions and of his 
materials. It remains to allude to one other equally striking 
feature of his work. He was, of course, a scientific as opposed to 
an epical historian. But even the scientific historian has a choice 
of methods. He may write lengthwise or crosswise, perpendicularly 
or horizontally. Each plan has its advantages. The former is the 
more lifelike, more apt to find readers; and, after all, the greatest 
historian can accomplish little unless he is read. On the other 
hand, the synthetical writer is so apt to be overcome by the volume 
of his material, that he generally compromises by confining his 
story to the actions of a few prominent men or to a particular side 
of human activity; and his readers thus miss that enlargement of 
horizon which should be one of the chief benefits derived from 


the study of history. Fustel, aware of this danger, and deeply 


distrusting the allurements of synthesis, pinned his faith to the 


presumably alienation inter vivos, at least of specific land, would be equally incon. 
sistent with community. 

Questions Historiques, p. 101. ® Recherches, p. 307, n. 

* Domesday Book and beyond. Cambridge, 1897. 
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analytical method: Une longue et scrupuleuse observation du détail 
est donc la seule voie qui puisse conduire a quelque vue d’ensemble. 
Pour un jour de synthese il faut des années d’analyse.® And, in 
effect, Fustel’s great work is nothing more or less than a series of 
detached sectional studies, the order in which they appear, or are 
read, seeming to him of small importance.* One may very well 
ask whether this is history at all, even the history of institutions. 
For institutions, no less than individuals, are alive, are subject to 
the laws of growth and decay, and, at least in progressive societies 
like those of western Europe, are continually developing. Any 
process which treats them as rigid bodies is prima facie unsuitable 
to the subject; and Fustel made a damaging admission when he 
reminded his hearers that l’histoire est preprement la science du 
devenir." For the one quality which is conspicuously absent from 
his works is movement. We are shown a series of pictures, exqui- 
sitely drawn, of different periods and aspects of society. There are 
the administrative systems of Roman Gaul, of the Merovings, of the 
Karolings; the land systems of Roman Gaul, of Merovingian Gaul, 
of Karolingian Gaul. But we do not see how or why the transfor- 
mations are effected ; we only realise that they have been effected. 
A page of Fustel is to a page of Gibbon what a skeleton is toa 
living body. We may perceive the mechanism better, but we pro- 
bably get a less complete understanding of the animal. 

A controversialist, but a controversialist incapable of subterfuge ; 
an historian who confines his attention to documents, but whose 
knowledge of documents is unrivalled; an analyst, but an analyst 
of many subjects and many periods—what is the special value of 
Fustel’s work ? 

It would seem natural to say that it is material for history, 
rather than history itself. The distinction is important, and must 
be taken as largely qualifying Fustel’s famous dogma, that history 
is not an art, but a science. The task of collecting, arranging, and 
weighing evidence, of drawing from that evidence just conclusions, 
is a scientific task. But the building up of a record which shall 
faithfully reproduce the life of which these dead materials speak is 
emphatically a work of art. History is necessarily subjective ; it 
is knowledge, not the materials from which knowledge is derived. 


* La Gaule Romaine, Introd. p. xiii. : 

* So puzzling, indeed, is the arrangement of Fustel’s great work, that it may be 
helpful to state here exactly how it appeared. The first volume was published in 
1875, and was reprinted (with some alterations) in 1877. At this time the author 
hoped to finish his work in two volumes. ‘In 1888 appeared La Monarchie Franque, 
in 1889 (but after the author’s death) L’Alleu et ie Domaine Rural, in 1890 Les 
Origines du Systéme Féodale, in 1891 La Gaule Romaine and L’ Invasion Germanique 
(these last two being an expansion and reissue of the volume of 1875 and 1877), in 
1892 Les Transformations de la Royauté pendant ? Epoque Carolingienne. 

* Les Origines du Systeme Féodal, Introd. p. xv. 
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But, looking a little closer, we seem to see that Fustel’s work is 
neither history nor the materials for history. He is not an editor 
of documents, like Dom Bouquet, Le Long, Mabillon, Pertz, Le- 
tronne, Champollion-Figeac, Roziére, Jules Tardif, or even like 
Benjamin Guérard, whom he so much admired. He does not write 
Urkundengeschichte. He selects, extracts, compares, arranges in 
line his beloved documents; and from them draws sharp and 
pointed doctrines, which he supports by argument, and even by 
invective. He is not content to establish the text and leave his 
readers to draw their own conclusions. He does not even profess 
to be a paleographer, and therein he lays himself open to obvious 
criticism ; for one who stakes his all on documents ought clearly to 
be content with nothing less than the documents themselves. But 
Fustel, unless specially attacked, is willing to accept the renderings 
of the editors, whilst he rejects with scorn the conclusions of the 
historians. He is a critic, but not a sceptic ; a materialist, but not 
a nihilist. 

Surely, then, his value is clear. He has not written the defini- 
tive history of the Middle Ages in western Europe; we may have 
to wait many years for such a work, to witness the failure of many 
attempts. But each historian, as he essays his task, will have to 
reckon with Fustel de Coulanges. His work is a standard and a 
test. No historian with a name to lose will henceforward venture 
to quote isolated texts in the haphazard fashion practised by Fustel’s 
immediate predecessors; he has taught us that half a dozen passages 
which appear to favour a certain view are not of great weight when 
compared with several hundreds which manifestly contradict it. 
And his clear and incisive analysis constitutes a steel barrier which 
the riders of fanciful theories will find it difficult to clear. As each 
future historian tells his story he will proceed with the fear of 
Fustel before his eyes, and many of the time-honoured legends will 
appear no more. There is not much left of Gaupp’s theory of the 
law of the Chamavian Franks; for Fustel has shown that it rests 
on a baseless identification of the Chamavi of the fourth century 
with the inhabitants of Hamaland in the ninth.” The articles of 
Kiersy will no longer prove to us (as they do to MM. Thévenin”™ and 
Emile Bourgeois!) that Charles the Bald solemnly discussed each 
clause of his capitularies with his assembled council; for Fustel has 
shown that the alternation of question and answer is an arrange- 

* Lex Francorum Chamavorum (1855). The writer has not been able to see this 
work, or the translation of it which appeared in the Nouvelle Revue de Droit Francais 
et Liranger for 1855. But Gaupp’s views are expressly adopted by Sohm in his edition 
of the text for the Monumenta Germaniae (Legum tom. v. pp. 269-76, folio). 


© Quelques Remarques sur la Loi dite des Francs Chamaves (Nouvelles Re- 
cherches, p. 408); 


* Lex et Capitula (Bibl. de V Ecole des Hautes Etudes, tase. 35, p. 154). 
™ Le Capitulaire de Kiersy-sur-Oise, cap. iii. 
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ment of a scribe,” and that capitularies and answers were separate 
documents. We shall no longer see village community wherever 
we read the word marca; for Fustel has examined every Frankish 
document in which it occurs from the sixth century to the tenth, 
and shown that in these cases it is only possible to translate it 
eifher as a boundary or as a private domain.” The homo migrans 
will no longer walk for us as the would-be partner in a community 
which will have none of him; for Fustel has reduced him to the 
level of acommon trespasser.” We shall for the future be extremely 
sceptical of any account of land partition by conquering Burgundians 
and Wisigoths ; for Fustel has shown it to be extremely probable 
that hospitalitas was nothing more than the right to free quarters.” 
And, finally, we shall no longer hastily translate villa as Gemeinde, 
or even as township; for Fustel, in one of his most admirable 
studies, has shown us that the villa was a very definite thing, and 
that it was not the territory belonging to a group of cultivators, 
but the absolute property of a landowner.” 

The man who has done all this may be an iconoclast; but he is 
much more. He has set the writers of history on a new road; and 
we shall be much surprised if the student in future years does not 
find, as he looks backward, that a great gulf divides the historians 
of the twentieth century—those at least who treat of the Middle 
Ages—from their predecessors of the nineteenth. If this prophecy 
prove correct, the bridge which spans the gulf will be found to be 
the work of Fustel de Coulanges. 

Epwarp JENKS. 


7 Les Articles de Kiersy (Nouvelles Recherches, p. 420). 

7% La Marche Germanique (Recherches, pp. 319-56). 

"4 Etude sur le Titre de la Loi Salique ‘De migrantibus’ (Nowvelles Recherches, 
pp. 327-60). It must be admitted, however, that Fustel’s interpretation of this 
famous passage has been condemned by one of the most competent of modern critics 
(Maitland, Domesday, p. 350, n.) 

*% Sur V ‘ Hospitalité’ dans la Loi des Burgondes (ibid. pp. 314-26). 

*6 Le Colonat Romain (Recherches, pp. 1-186). 
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The Authorship of the ‘ Book of 
Husbandry and the‘ Book of Surveying’’ 


Y most bibliographers the author of the two books of ‘Husbandry ’ 
and ‘ Surveying’ has been said to be Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
justice of the common pleas, while other writers have doubted his 
authorship or assigned it to his elder brother, John Fitzherbert, 
Esq., of Norbury, Derbyshire. Professor Skeat, in his introduction 
to the reprint of the ‘ Book of Husbandry,’ edited by him for 
the English Dialect Society in 1882, has very clearly and ably 
stated the arguments in favour of the former. But since that date 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox has printed, in the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society, 1885, an abstract, with copious 
literatim extracts, of ‘the long and remarkable will of John 
Fitzherbert,’ together with the transcript of an interesting list of 
heirlooms attached to the will. Had Professor Skeat seen this 
document before he wrote his introduction, it is probable that the 
arguments therein contained might have been modified. 

It should be stated at the outset that in several places in the 
‘Book of Surveying’ the author of it plainly asserts that he had 
himself already written the ‘Book of Husbandry ;’ und Thomas 
Berthelet, who printed both the books, gives us the author’s name 
as ‘ Mayster Fitzherbarde.’ There is surely a greater antecedent 
probability that such a work as the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ should 
have been written by John Fitzherbert, a wealthy country gentleman, 
who, as eldest son and heir, succeeded on his father’s death to a 
landed estate and lived upon it for nearly fifty years, than by his 
younger brother, Sir Anthony, who from college went to London, 
and became a practising lawyer and judge, actively employed on 
important affairs of state, and who, although he succeeded to his 
brother’s property seven years before his own death, yet continued 
his judicial work at the court of common pleas until the last year 
of his life. 

' The manuscript of the present paper with some abbreviation was sent by me, on 
4 Dec. 1893, to Mr. Ernest Clarke, the secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, who had asked me for information about Sir Anthony Fitzherbert as the 
reputed author of the Book of Husbandry. Mr. Clarke, on 17 Feb. 1896, read before 
a meeting of the Bibliographical Society a paper embodying the substance of this 
article, together with the results arrived at by his own subsequent researches. 
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The statement which Professor Skeat quotes? from the 
catalogue of the Huth library is not correct. Joseph Hunter (in 
Jonathan Boucher’s Glossary, s.v. ‘ Big’) was not the first to 
question Sir Anthony’s authorship of the ‘Book of Husbandry.’ 
Long before Hunter’s time Wood wrote, ‘There are not wanting 
some who say it was penned by his brother John Fitzherbert ;’ 
and Pitseus; only eighty years after Sir Anthony’s death, says of 
this book quem aliqui fratri eius Iohanni ascribunt. The authorship 
of the books of ‘ Husbandry’ and ‘ Surveying’ has clearly been un- 
certain from the first. 

The first distinct clue to the identity of ‘ Mayster Fitzherbarde * 
is found in two important statements, one made by the printer, 
Berthelet, the other by the author himself. These two statements, 
which are quoted and discussed at some length by Professor Skeat,' 
demand the fullest consideration. 

Berthelet says (colophon at end of ‘ Book of Husbandry,’ in the 
edition of 15384)— 

Thus endeth this ryghte profytable boke of husbandry compyled 
sometyme by Mayster Fitzherbarde, of charytie and good zele that he bare 
to the weale of this mooste noble realme, whiche he dydde not in his 
youthe, but after he had exercysed husbandry with greate experyence XL 
yeres. 


The author himself says (on the last page of the book)— 


As touchynge the poyntes of husbandry, and of other artycles con- 
teyned in this present boke, I wyll not saye that it is the beste waye and 
wyll serue beste in all places, but I saye it is the best way that euer I 
coude prouve by experyence, the whiche haue ben an householder this xl 
yeres and more. And haue assaied many and dyuers wayes, and done my 
dyligence to proue by experyence which shuld be the beste waye. 


Between these two statements Professor Skeat sees a wide 
difference, and says that ‘the difference is material.’ ‘He’ (the 
author) ‘does not say that he had “ exercised husbandry’”’ for forty 
years, but that he had “been a householder” during that period. 
The two things are widely different.’ * The meaning of the author’s 
statement is, however, that the fact of his having, during more than 
forty years as a householder, made many experiments in points of 
husbandry, enabled him to speak with some authority upon the 
subject. If so, then to be a householder has much the same sense 
here as to be a husband—an exerciser of husbandry—and the 
two statements made by the author and by Berthelet, so far from 
being ‘ widely different,’ mean much the same thing.’ 

On p. viii Professor Skeat quotes Harte’s objection to Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert’s authorship, which was based on the statement under 
discussion, and says that the objection is answered by the fact that 


2 « Int.’ p. vii. * Ibid. pp. viii-x, xx, xxi. * Ibid. p. xs 
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this statement ‘ is not the author’s at all. . . It was Thomas Berthelet 
the printer who said that the author “had exercysed husbandry, 
with greate experyence, xl years.” But the author’s own state- 
ment is differently worded; and the difference is material.’ Here 
Professor Skeat seems to imply that Berthelet’s statement is so 
untrustworthy that no valid objection can be based upon it. Yet 
soon afterwards he quotes Berthelet’s verses prefixed to the ‘ Book of 
Surveying ’ (edition 1523), and from them draws several inferences 
concerning the author of the‘ Book of Husbandry.’ ‘ We hence con- 
clude that Berthelet knew perfectly well who the author was. . . He 
plainly tells us that the author was a nobleman, and merely wrote 
to benefit others out of pure love and zeal.’> So that, according to 
Professor Skeat, Berthelet knew who the author was, and is to be 
believed when he tells us that he was a nobleman; but when he 
says that the author had exercised husbandry forty years his state- 
ment is to be rejected, because the author himself says that he had 
been a householder for that length of time. Surely Berthelet’s two 
statements must be regarded as equally trustworthy, neither of 
them being contradicted by the other, or by anything said elsewhere 
by Berthelet himself or by the author. 

With regard to Berthelet’s allusion to the author as a nobleman, 
it may be asked which of two men comes the nearer to this 
designation, the youngest of the five brothers of a country squire, 
working his way up in the legal profession by diligent study and 
active practice, ‘a learned and painful man,’® or his eldest brother, 
the squire himself, the owner of considerable landed estates, a part 
of which he obtained, in 1506, the royal licence to empark, one of 
the leading men of his county, a justice of the peace, in days when 
magistrates were few in number and select in quality; a man 
proud of his long descent, and who made handsome provision for 
one of his younger brothers who had gone into business in London, 
seeing that ‘he ys a gentleman, and I wold that the name shold 
contynewe in worship according to our degree.’ Both Berthelet’s 
description of the author as a ‘nobleman,’ who delighted ‘ by his 
busy labour mens welth to procure,’ and that of Professor Skeat? as 
‘a country gentleman, rich in horses and timber,’ &c., seem more 
applicable to John Fitzherbert, twelfth lord of the manor of Norbury, 
than to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, the rising lawyer of London. 

These two statements already quoted, the one by Berthelet, the 
other by the author himself, present some points of interest and 
importance as bearing on the identity of the latter. The statement 
of the author that he had ‘ been an householder this forty years and 
more’ appears in the first edition of the ‘ Book of Husbandry,’ 


® +t? ». ail. * ‘Brief Sketches,’ in Dom. State Papers, 1623-5. 
7 *Int.’ p. ix. 
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printed by Pynson in 1523.8 It follows, therefore, that, if the state- 
ment is true, and was written by Sir Anthony, he, being born in 1470, 
must have begun to be a householder, and (according to Berthelet) 
to exercise husbandry, before he was thirteen years of age—a 
somewhat remarkable instance of youthful precocity. But we 
know that Sir Anthony went to Oxford, and thence to the Inns of 
Court. Are we to suppose that he gained his householding 
experience by the management of his chambers in Gray’s Inn, and 
experimented upon ‘the poyntes of husbandry’ in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields? This is felt and acknowledged by Professor Skeat® to be a 
difficulty, ‘ but not an insuperable one,’ he adds cheerfully, and forth- 
with surmounts it by dismissing the author’s own statement about 
himself as a mere ‘rhetorical flourish,’ although at an earlier 
stage,’ in order to support his case, he has appealed to this very 
statement as being that of the author himself, and therefore trust- 
worthy. But when viewed with regard to the character of the whole 
book, and to the context of the passage in which the statement 
occurs, it will probably seem to most readers nothing more than a 
plain and sober statement of an actual fact; and to brand such 
a statement as a ‘rhetorical flourish’ will hardly be deemed a 
satisfactory mode of getting over the difficulty. 

This chronological difficulty ceases to exist if we may assume 
that not Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, but his brother John, wrote the 
book. For, from 1483, in which year John succeeded to the farnily 
estates, having then been married for at least three years, to 1528, 
when the ‘ Book of Husbandry ’ was first printed, is exactly zl. years. 
‘ This xl yeres and more,’ says the author of the ‘ Book of Husbandry.’ 
A similar expression occurs in the will of John Fitzherbert, dated 
1517, where he speaks of his ancestors having held the manor of 
Norbury ‘this cece yeres and more,’ a statement the approxi- 
mate accuracy of which is proved by the original deed of grant of 


* Only one copy of the first edition of the two books of Husbandry and Surveying 
is known to exist. These two companion volumes, lost to view since they were sold 
amongst Mr. Heber’s books on 15 April 1836, had eluded all search made for them 
until, on 24 Jan. 1894, they were discovered in the valuable library of Mr. Christie 
Miller, at Britwell. The story of the discovery of these two unique quarto volumes, 
which had lain perdus so long, is worth recording. I had asked my friend Lord 
Doneraile to look out for these two books whenever he had an opportunity for inquiry. 
He wrote to me as follows: ‘I went to Britwell on Tuesday, 23 Jan. [1894], and on 
Wednesday, the 24th, I was ranging in the library, and asked Mr. Christie Miller if he 
had any Fitzherbert works. He said he had, and that, curiously enough, somebody else 
had been asking him the same question a few days before. So he got out all that he had, 
while I examined the catalogue and spotted these two quartos. I looked through the 
books he had brought out, and then said to him, “ There are not these two quartos.”’ 
He answered that he had none but those on the table. So I said there must be two 
more, according to the catalogue. Then he said that, if so, he did not know of them, 
and that he would look again amongst the quartos. Then he found these, which 
neither he nor his wife knew about before.’ 

* «Int! p. xxi. © Ibid. p. viii. 
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the manor of Norbury to William Fitzherbert, dated a.p. 1125, 
which document, together with the manor, is still in the possession 
of the family. 

One more point in connexion with the statement of the printer 
Berthelet remains to be noticed. On p. xii Professor Skeat gives 
some verses by Berthelet prefixed to the first edition of the ‘ Book 
of Surveying,’ which was printed by Pynson just after the ‘ Book 
of Husbandry,’ in 1523. These verses agree in substance with 
the colophon which has been already mentioned as printed 
by Berthelet in his edition of the ‘Book of Husbandry,’ 1534, 
and they contain several expressions almost identical with those 
in the colophon. In particular these words of the colophon, 
‘this ryghte profytable boke . .. whiche he dydde not in his 
youthe, but after he had exercysed husbandry, with greate 
experyence xl yeres,’ are but an echo of the verses 3, 4, and 5—* He 
sheweth to husbandes in right fruteful wyse The manyfolde good 
thynges in brefe sentence Whiche he hath well proued by long ex- 
peryence.’ Thecolophon speaks of the ‘charytie and good zele that 
he bare to the weale of this mooste noble realme,’ which is but a 
repetition of verses 6 and 7, ‘ And thus I leaue hym in his good wyll 
and mynde That he beareth vnto the publyke weale.’ 

But there is also a noteworthy difference. It will be seen that in 
the verses of 1523 the verbs are expressed in the present tense—‘ he 
sheweth,’ ‘I leave him in his good wyll and mynde That he beareth,’ 
‘He so delyteth and taketh pleasure’—whereas in the colophon of 
1534 Berthelet speaks of the author in the past tense—‘ the good zele 
that he bare.’ Now in 1534 Sir Anthony was alive, but his brother 
had died three years before. If Sir Anthony was the author of the 
‘Book of Husbandry,’ would Berthelet, a law printer who must have 
known the justice of the common pleas well enough by reputation, 
have spoken of the ‘ good zele that he bare,’ and not rather ‘ that he 
beareth,’ as he wrote in 1523, when John Fitzherbert was alive? 
Comparing the language of the verses of 1523 with that of the 
colophon of 1534, both from the same pen, the natural inference is 
that the man of whom they speak was alive when the former and 
was dead when the latter was written. In 1534" this would be 
true of John, but not of Sir Anthony. 

In Sir Anthony’s acknowledged legal works his name is given 
as ‘A. F. K.” (Anthony Fitzherbert Knight), ‘ Anthonie Fitzherbard 
Judge,’ ‘le reverende Justice Antonie Fitzherbard,’ ‘ Juge tres 
reverend Monsieur Anthoine Fitzherbert,’ and, so far as I know, 


" As Professor Skeat has observed (‘ Int.’ p. xxiii), the date of the 1534 edition of 
the Book of Husbandry is not to be implicitly relied upon, the block bearing that date 
having been used in some books certainly printed later than that year. If, then, it 
should be proved that Berthelet’s edition, dated 1534, was really printed after Sir 
A. Fitzherbert’s death in 1538, this argument would of course lose its force. 
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in no edition of any of his acknowledged works is he ever described 
as ‘ Master Fitzherbert.’ On the other hand, in no one of the very 
numerous editions of the two books of ‘ Husbandry ’ and ‘ Surveying’ 
is the author given any name but his surname only, with or 
without the prefix of ‘ Master.’ 

In 1584 Berthelet printed the ‘Book of Husbandry,’ by 
‘Mayster Fitzherbarde.’ In 1587 he printed ‘La novel Natura 
Brevium,’ with a preface by ‘le reverend Justice Sir Antonie Fitz- 
herberd ;’ and in 1589 he printed the ‘Book of Surveying,’ 
‘compyled somtyme by Master Fitzherbarde.’ If Berthelet knew 
or believed that the writer of the first and last of these three books 
wrote also the second, why did he name him so differently ? The 
natural inference is that Berthelet knew that the writer of the 
books of ‘ Husbandry’ and ‘ Surveying’ was not the judge.” 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was a distinguished man whose legal 
works were well known and highly esteemed; would, then, the 
enterprising publishers, who reprinted the books of ‘ Husbandry’ and 
‘ Surveying’ at such frequent intervals both before and after his 
death, have neglected to better their sale by putting the famous 
judge’s name on the books, if they believed that he and ‘ Master 
Fitzherbert’ were one and the same man? But, on the supposition 
that John Fitzherbert was the writer of these two books, it would 
be proper and natural to describe the author as ‘ Mayster Fitz- 
herbarde.’ 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert’s authorship is that stated by Professor Skeat,'* to the effect 
that whoever wrote the ‘ Book of Husbandry ’ wrote also the ‘ Book 
of Surveying,’ and that the author of the latter work must have had 
some knowledge of law. The professor argues this point in favour 
of Sir Anthony with force and skill. But the fact that John Fitz- 
herbert’s brother was a great lawyer is no reason why he himself 
should have known nothing of law. We know that John Fitzherbert 
was a justice of the peace at a time when justices were required to 
be chosen from amongst ‘ the most sufficient Knights, Esquires, and 
Gentlemen of the Law,’ and when these words of the Great 
Charter, ‘ we will not make any justice . . . but of such as know 


2 On pp. xiii, xiv of the ‘ Introduction’ Professor Skeat employs an argument which 
is based on an allusion by Berthelet toa certain ‘Boke longyng toa Justice of the 
peace,’ which book he assumes to be the same as the ‘ Newe Boke of Justices of Peas, 
by A. F. K.,’ printed by Robert Redman in 1538. Since this paper was written, how- 
ever, Mr. Clarke has found evidence which goes to prove that the ‘ Boke longyng to a 
Justice of the peace,’ of which Berthelet speaks, is a different book altogether, and 
one with which Sir Anthony Fitzherbert had nothing to do. That being so, Professor 
Skeat’s argument falls to the ground. . In the Encuisa Historica, Review, April 1894, 
Miss McArthur argues that the two books above named were different works, but 
suggests that they were both written by the same man—namely, by Sir Anthony—in 
which case Professor Skeat’s argument, although based upon a false assumption, 
would still remain valid, 1 © Int,’ pp. xiv, xv, 
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the law of the realm and mean duly to observe it,’ were still held 
to apply to this office. ‘It used to be as much a matter of course, 
as Sir Edward Creasy remarks, for the young English county 
gentleman to become a student at one of the Inns of Court, as it 
was for him to study at Oxford or Cambridge. '"* A short course 
of such legal studies would have enabled any man of average 
ability at that time to make himself master of so much legal 
knowledge as is indicated by the ‘ Book of Surveying,’ especially if 
the student, being heir to large landed estates, had therefore turned 
his attention more particularly to the laws affecting such property. 

But even if it be conceded that John Fitzherbert was totally 
ignorant of the law, might he not have got his lawyer brother to 
help him in the legal parts of his book? Such literary co-operation 
is common enough. Only a few years before such a supposition 
could not have stood, for John then had grudges against his brother, 
which induced him to put the latter out of his will, and would no 
doubt have rendered any such co-operation most improbable. But 
in 1517, six years before the first publication of the books of 
‘Husbandry’ and ‘ Surveying,’ the two brothers are reconciled, and 
John appoints his lawyer brother, Anthony, his heir and chief 
executor, speaking of him in terms of praise and affection. In 
1523, the very year of the first publication of these two books of 
‘Husbandry ’ and ‘ Surveying,’ the brothers are appointed commis- 
sioners for the raising of a subsidy in the two adjoining counties of 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire respectively. What more likely than 
for them to have met together on that occasion at the old ancestral 
manor house of Norbury, standing on the very bank of the river 
Dove, which separates these two counties? Here would John Fitz- 
herbert show his lawyer brother the manuscript of the two little 
treatises which he, from his forty years’ experience as landlord of 
Norbury, had ‘contrived, compyled and made,’ the one ‘for the 
poore fermers and tenauntes,’ the other ‘to the profytte of all 
noble men and women.’ And what, too, more likely than that Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert should have given his assistance, if required, 
in the more legal parts of the latter treatise, and then have taken 
the manuscripts with him up to town to get them printed for his 
brother ? 

But apart from these conjectures there is evidence in the book 
itself that the writer of the ‘ Book of Surveying,’ whether or not he 
knew something of law, was at any rate not a professional lawyer. 
The words ‘ surveyor’ and ‘ surveying’ are here used, and explained 
by the author himself, as meaning an overseer or steward of a 
landlord’s estate, and his duties as such. The book is, in fact, an 
estate agent’s handbook or vade mecum, and contains a good deal 


“ Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, by the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
i. 30. 
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that is well worth an estate agent's attention even at the present day. 
The author tells us that after the battle of Evesham the estates 
of those rebel nobles who were slain or attainted for treason were 
seized into the king’s hands; ‘and so for want of reparacions, the 
castels and the manours fell to ruine and in decaye.’ To arrest 
this ruin and turn these estates to most profit there was passed in 
4 Ed. I a statute ordering a particulay survey to be made of all the 
castles and other buildings, of the lands, parks, woods, waters, 
mills, &c., with their acreage, value, &c., of the tenants, with their 
various conditions of tenure, &c. &c., belonging to these forfeited 
estates. This ‘ olde statute namd Extenta Manerii’ the author takes 
‘for a grounde of this treatyse,’ and uses it as a textbook on which 
he bases his discourse upon the nature and duties of land agency. 
Each chapter of the book is headed by a clause from the above- 
named statute, in which the subject is stated of which the chapter 
treats. This ‘ brefe declaration of this statute Extenta Manerii,’ 
together with copies of various legal forms in Latin used in the 
letting and taking of lands, &c., occupies 72 out of the 120 pages of 
the book, the rest of which is taken up with miscellaneous direc- 
tions, especially in the two matters of demarcation of boundaries— 
more important then than in these days of close fencing and large- 
scale ordnance maps—and the improvement of lands. 

In the chapter ‘ Of mylnes,’ &c., the writer says: ‘And yf they 
grynde nat their corne at the lordes mylne, the lorde maye amertce 
theim in his court, or els he may sue thé at the cdmen lawe, De 
secta molédini faciéda. But whan he shall make his declaration in 
the debet and whan in the solet, I remytte that to menne of lawe, 
that haue experience therof.’ And a few lines further on: ‘ And so 
there be soo many dyuersities of takynge of tolle, that I wyll not 
take vppon me to telle howe, but also remytte it to menne of lawe, to 
shewe the dyuersityes. But dout ye not, the mylners wyll be no 
losers.’. Again, in the chapter ‘ Of freetenantes,’ &c., he says— 


I coude speake more of the gyftes and remainders, but I remyt them 
to men of lawe that be lerned, for it is not the matter that I entend 
to speake of. Howe be it, it is very necessary for euery surveyour to haue 
insyghte and experience of the commen lawe, or els at some season he 
shall deceyue his lord or his tenaunte, and speciallye his owne sowle. ... 
For euery man that god hath sende wytte and reason vnto, is bounden to 
knowe, whether he do well or euyll. And therfore it is necessary that 
euery man lerne and do his dilygence to knowe what he oughte to do, or 
[ere] he take vppon hym any suche office or rowme. . . . The stewarde is 
bounde by lawe and conscience to be an indyfferente judge betwene the 
lorde and his tenantes. 


Again, in the chapter on ‘ Who be free tenantes’ he says: ‘ But 
how the declaration, the aunswer, replication, and rejoynder shulde 
be made: and also an action of Dette, detinue, couenaunte, tres- 
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passe, and such other, I remit that to men of lawe that haue ex- 
perience therof.’ And once more, in the chapter ‘Of those fre 
tenantes that sewe,’ &c., he says: ‘I remytte all those poyntes to men 
of lawe, that haue knowledge and experyence therof, for it toucheth 
not my matter that I treate of.’ 

It is difficult to believe that the words above quoted from the 
‘ Book of Surveying’ were written by a man who nine years before 
had published his ‘Grand Abridgment of the Common Law,’ a work 
which is even yet quoted as an authority in our law courts, 
who had been in succession the king’s attorney-general and high 
commissioner for the pacification of Ireland (a task which he 
fulfilled with more success than some pacificators in recent years 
haveachieved, ‘and brought many of the wilde Irish tosubmission’"’), 
serjeant at law, and king’s serjeant ; and who, when these words 
were first printed, had just been raised to the judicial bench. 

Professor Skeat’s new and ingenious argument from internal 
evidence, stated on pp. xv, xvi, goes to prove that the author 
of the ‘Book of Husbandry’ was then (in 1528), and for some 
time before then, living at Norbury. There is, however, no evidence 
that Sir Anthony ever lived at Norbury after he was grown up, 
until he succeeded to the estate on his brother’s death in 1531, 
whereas the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ was printed in 1523. 

Much importance is attached by Professor Skeat to the mention 
of farm stock in the will of Sir Anthony. But more particular mention 
of a far larger number of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and farm imple- 
mentsis contained in the will of his brother John. Whatever argu- 
ment may be drawn from the mention of farm stock in Sir Anthony’s 
will to support his authorship of the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ would 
therefore seem to apply with even greater force in favour of his 
brother John. In his will, dated 22 Sept. 1517, John leaves to 
his brother Anthony twelve mares as heirlooms (which is precisely 
the same number as mentioned in Sir Anthony’s will), besides 
horses and cattle to various other persons. 

No less than nineteen chapters of the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ are 
devoted to sheep, which the writer calls ‘the mooste profytablest 
cattell that any man can haue,’ and to the details of shepherds’ 
work, in which the writer displays a very remarkable knowledge of 
and practical familiarity with even the minutest points in the art 
of shepherding ; yet in the will of Sir Anthony there is no mention 
whatever of sheep, a fact which is surely somewhat strange if he 
was the writer of the book. But, on the other hand, John in his 
will makes the following bequests: to all his servants their full 
wages, and to have ‘ 6 ewe shepe hoggs, if I decesse before Christmas, 
such as then [to] be shorne, at their own choice ; the longest service 
to have first choice ; and so on by order, and if I decesse after they 

State Papers, Domestic, 1623-5, yol. ccy. no. 40. 
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be shorne, and before Christmas, then to have the same sixe shepe 
called theaves,’ a shorn theave being equal in value to a hogg with its 
fleece. To his daughter Elizabeth he leaves ‘2 young oxen, 2 young 
kine, a two-year-old bullock, 2 more aged, 2 two-year-old heifers, 
and 60 young ewes or theaves.’ He also makes heirlooms ‘ii ¢ [200] 
of the best ewes, vi schore to the hundreth, and as many lambs as 
sowke upon them at my decesse.’ e 

There can be no doubt that the author of the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ 
was, in 1528, an experienced and practical farmer, and that on a 
pretty large scale. He had more than sixty mares running loose, 
with five or six horses going with them, for breeding purposes ; and 
there are indications of similar wealth in other kinds of live stock. 

It does not appear that Sir Anthony, prior to 1523, ever held 
land enough in his own hands for such extensive operations. But 
from the will of John, dated 1517, we find that the testator then 
owned five manors in Derbyshire, and lands in other places of the 
same county, with a park at Norbury; manors in the lordships of 
Cheadle and Dilhorne, in Staffordshire, and manors and lands in 
Upton and Stoke, in Leicestershire; and he mentions, besides, Bardon 
Park in Leicestershire, ten miles from Upton, taken on lease for twelve 
years (one year gone) from the marquis of Dorset, which was to be 
held by his executors for his stock ; these to be sold at the end of the 
lease and disposed of as most profitable for the souls of his three exe- 
cutors. That in 1483, forty years before the ‘ Book of Husbandry” ° 
was printed, John Fitzherbert was engaged in farming seems pro- 
bable from the fact that by his father’s will, bearing that date, he 
is left the best wagon with six oxen and six cows, sixty young ewes, 
and a ram. His younger brother Anthony, who was then but a 
boy, is not mentioned in his father’s will. 

Mention is, however, made of Anthony in his mother’s will, dated 
1490, but in terms which add to the improbability that he was ever 
engaged in agriculture during the earlier years of his manhood. In 
her will his mother states that her sons William and Anthony ‘as 
yet have no part of their father’s goods, but their bare finding;’ and 
she directs her eldest son and heir, John, after her decease, to pay to 
Anthony the sum of five marks per annum ‘ towards his exhibition 
at Court’ (i.e. Gray’s Inn) ‘ upon condition that he continue his 
learning at the same.’ 

In chapter xxxvi. of the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ the author exhorts 
the farmer to sever his peas and beans, and proves the advantage 
of so doing ‘by a famylier ensample,’ drawn from the buying and 
selling of herrings, with which he was evidently well acquainted. 
‘Let a man bye c hearynges, two hearynges for a penye, and 
an other c hearynges thre for a peny, and let hym sell these cc 
hearinges agayne v heringes for iid; nowe hath he loste iiiid,’ &c. 

It may be only an. insignificant coincidence that John by his 
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will provides an annual Sunday dole during Lent to every house- 
holder, in Norbury, Rossington, and Snelston, consisting of ‘too 
farthyng lovys two whyte herrings and if herryng whyte or redde 
faile and be not salt then to pay to every person soo wantynge 
herryngs for every ii herryngs ob. in sylver.’ 

Attached to John’s will is a long and interesting inventory per 
me Iohannem Fitzherbert de Norbury armigerum et ipsa manu mea 
scripta. This inventory is a list of goods and chattels, live and 
dead, at Norbury, which he made heirlooms to pass from one heir 
to another. ‘The catalogue of household goods, furniture, and im- 
plements, written, as he says, with his own hand, shows a knowledge 
of domestic details which would put most modern householders to 
shame, and must have made the master of Norbury manor house a 
terror to any careless or dishonest servant. As one reads this 
comprehensive list of household articles and domestic appliances, 
one is forcibly reminded of the man who had ‘ben an householder 
this xl yeres and more.’ 

Professor Skeat quotes from the ‘ Book of Husbandry ’ to prove 
that the author knew Latin and was ‘ given to scholarly pursuits 
and to learned and devout reading.’'® Perhaps this expression 
rather overstates the case. It is true that the pages of the book are 
thickly stocked with quotations, especially towards the end ; but, 
except a few texts picked up, as he says, at his grammar school, 
the quotations all come from no more than a dozen sources, besides 
the Bible.’ It is to be concluded rather that the writer was a man 
of few books, but knew them well. Professor Skeat might have 
added that the author evidently knew French as well as Latin. In 
this connexion it is interesting to find that John includes in his 
list of heirlooms ‘ all my books of Latin, French and Englishe.’ 

Chapter v. of the ‘Book of Husbandry’ is headed ‘ The 
necessary thynges that belonge to a ploughe, carte, and wayne,’ and 
may be compared with John’s list of heirlooms, under the similar 
heading, ‘ For Husbandry and other thynges Necessary.’ In this 
chapter the writer speaks of the advantage of binding with iron 
wooden parts subject to much wear, especially cart wheels, and says, 
‘If they be yren bounden they are moche the better, and thoughe 
they be the derer at the fyrst, yet at lengthe they be better cheape.’ 
In John’s list we find ‘viii drawing yoke and ii cop yoke yroned 
ii horse harrowes yroned.’ 

Again, in chapter v. the writer says, ‘ An husbande muste haue 
an axe, a hachet, a hedgynebyll.’ John’s list mentions ‘ ii axes, 
ii hachets, and ii heging bylls.’ 

16 ¢ TInt.’ pp. ix, x. 
" Since this was written Mr. Clarke has ascertained the fact that most of the 
Latin quotations are taken from a devotional book called Speculum Christiani, which 


was printed about a.p. 1480, three years before John Fitzherbert succeeded to his 
father’s estate at Norbury. 
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In chapter cxxi., ‘Of Swyne,’ the author says, ‘Se howe manye 
swyne thou art able to kepe; let them be bores and sowes all, and no 
hogges,’ and then gives reasons for this advice. In John’s list of 
heirlooms we find these swinish items :— 


ii the elder boores and ii the eldest sowes. 
ii boreys of a yr old and ii sowes of the same age and as many piggs 
as sowke upon them after the vii day be past. 


ii boore pygge and ii sowe pygge of the yongest sorte yf there be any 
ordered ‘to be reyred. 


Professor Skeat says '*— 


I cannot find that there is any reason for assigning the composition of 
the ‘ Book of Husbandry’ to John Fitzherbert, Sir Anthony’s brother. 
It is a mere guess, founded only upon the knowledge that Sir Anthony 
had such a brother. It looks as though the critics who wish to deprive 
Sir Anthony of the honour of the authorship think they must concede 
somewhat, and therefore suggest his brother’s name by way of compen- 
sation. 


I do not pretend to have definitely solved the question and con- 
clusively proved who was the author of these two books of ‘Hus- 
bandry ’ and ‘ Surveying; ’ but I think I have been able to show that 
the words quoted above are hardly a fair statement of the case as 
it stands at present, and that there is more reasonable ground for 
assigning the authorship to John Fitzherbert, and more difficulty 
attached to the other hypothesis, than any one on either side of the 
controversy has hitherto been aware of. 


Reeinatp H. C. FirzHerserr. 


18 ‘Int.’ p. xi. 
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New Lights on the Divorce of 
Henry VIII 


VI. Tue Brier in Spar. 


IT\HE cruel injustice intended towards the queen won for her great 

sympathy in London, especially from those of her own sex. 
One day while passing through a gallery from Bridewell Palace to 
the Black Friars Convent she was saluted with cheers from crowds 
of people, who wished her victory over her enemies. The king was 
greatly disconcerted, and ordered that nobody should be admitted 
to that place again. He also sent for the lord mayor and aldermen, 
who came to him at Bridewell on Sunday, 8 Nov. 1528, and addressed 
them in a very sophistical speech, intimating that he was moved by 
consideration for the peace of the realm after his death, having 
heard the validity of his marriage impugned by ‘ divers great clerks,’ 
insomuch that when a match was proposed between his daughter, 
Mary, and the duke of Orleans, one of the French king's councillors 
had suggested that it would be well to ascertain whether she was 
of legitimate birth.' This fiction, as we have seen, had been 
concocted some time before, but the king now ventured to give it 
general publicity, in order to relieve himself, as far as might be, of 
the odium due to his proceedings. 

He was suddenly confronted, however, with another difficulty 
still more serious. Katharine exhibited to Campeggio the copy of 
a brief of dispensation issued by Julius II, even more effective than 
the bull which Henry sought to impugn. It had, in fact, been 
granted prior to the bull at the earnest solicitation of Isabella of 
Spain, but having been afterwards replaced by a bull of the same 
date (both documents, indeed, were antedated) it had been forgotten 
as a thing which had served its purpose.? Here, owing to the 
ignorance of the Spaniards at the time as to the true state of the 
case, the consummation of the first marriage by Arthur was treated 
as a positive fact, whereas in the bull (where the word forsan was 
inserted) it was only treated as a conjectural one; so that the 
obstacle which was supposed to exist to the marriage was most fully 

’ Hall, p. 754; Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 845; Letters and Papers, 
no. 4942 (p. 2145). 

? See Busch’s England under the Tudors, note 3 to chapter vi. 
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dispensed with; and there was less ground than ever for the insinua- 
tion that the letters were surreptitious, or that the case had not been 
fully considered at Rome. The effect of this disclosure seems to 
have been to make the king anxious to precipitate matters, and, 
according to the Spanish ambassador Mendoza, he resorted to 
means peculiarly outrageous. He got Archbishop Warham, Bishop 
Tunstall, and others to visit the queen and desire of her an answer 
to two questions—first, whether it was true that she had attempted 
the king’s life, in order that she might marry herself and her 
daughter at her own pleasure; and, second, why she had not pre- 
viously exhibited the copy of the brief, and how she had come by it. 
Katharine replied that she could not believe that the first question 
was prompted by the king, who knew perfectly well that she valued 
his life more than her own; as to the second, she had received the 
copy of the brief six months before from Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, but had not made earlier use of it in the belief that 
it would never be required.* 

The facts could scarcely have | quite so bad; at least we 
should be slow to believe that men like Warham and Tunstall 
allowed themselves to be the bearers of such an atrocious message. 
And happily we have documentary evidence to show what they 
were actually instructed to say, which makes the matter more 
conceivable. They were to tell Katharine that the king had been 
informed of a conspiracy against him and the legate (Wolsey), 
which it was thought was got up on her account by those who 
favoured the emperor; and they must warn her that anything 
done against the king’s person or Wolsey’s would be imputed to 
her even if she were not guilty. The message, even thus ex- 
pressed, was well calculated to provoke a very indignant reply ; 
and it is no wonder that Mendoza, or perhaps even Katharine, 
should have exaggerated its express: purport. 

The Spanish ambassador, apparently, could not conceive what 
it meant unless it was to be used as a means of urging a hasty 
sentence. The state of matters seemed truly desperate, and 
Wolsey tried hard to lessen his responsibility by endeavouring to 
persuade the king that he could serve him much better in the 
capacity of an advocate than in thatofa judge. But it was in vain 
for him to renounce the functions which had been formally conferred 
upon him, though it was said he had actually done so.° Presently 
new ideas occurred, and the trial was put off for a while. Lawyers 

% Spanish Calendar, ibid. 

* Such are the contents of a paper erroneously headed in Letters and Papers, 
vol. iv. no. 4981, as an ‘intended address of the legates to the queen,’ which seems 
undoubtedly to be the charge given to Warham and Tunstall and their colleagues on 
this occasion. Note the memoranda added to the paper by Clerk, which agree with 


the questions addressed to Katharine about the brief. 


® Spanish Calendar, p. 848. * Ibid. p. 847. 
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who had carefully scanned the document produced by the queen 
found plausible reasons for suspecting that the brief (as it was only 
a brief and not a bull) had not been registered at Rome, and that if it 
had been the copy was not a faithful one. Ifthe first conjecture was 
right, was there no way of getting this troublesome brief out of the 
emperor’s hands, and then there would be no valid evidence that such 
a brief had been granted? The king at first thought of sending 
some one—apparently Fitzwilliam, treasurer of his household—to 
Spain, to ascertain whether the original was really in the emperor’s 
possession. But after a few days this plan was dropped,’ and some 
weeks passed away before anything was done in that direction. It 
was, doubtless, more important in the first place to see that matters 
were secure at Rome; and two envoys, Brian and Vannes, were 
despatched thither at the close of November. The main subject of 
their instructions was set forth as concerning the emperor’s pro- 
positions for peace in Europe, against which they were to warn the 
pope. Perhaps, if it had been ready in time, they would also have 
been entrusted with a memorial to his holiness from the leading 
noblemen of the kingdom to the effect that the divorce was greatly 
desired by Henry’s subjects; but the king failed to get many 
signatures to so flagrant an untruth.* But the secret instructions 
of the envoys had to do with the brief and the arguments against 
its genuineness, and they were, if possible, to get proof of its 
spuriousness by bribing papal officials, taking great care that the 
opposite party did not learn what they were about, and so ‘ find 
means to correct the faults and corroborate the falsity.’ They were 
also to make secret inquiry about several other matters—viz. what 
was the meaning of the ‘ craft and abusion’ that seemed to have 
been used about the process in England; whether, if the queen 
could be induced to retire to a nunnery, the pope might not, out of 
the fulness of his power, dispense with him for a second marriage ; 
whether, if the queen objected to take a monastic vow without the 
king doing the like, the pope might not afterwards, for the sake of 
the realm, release the king from his vow and dispense with him to 
let him marry again ; and finally whether, if Katharine must still 
be reputed his wife, the pope would not allow the king to have two 
wives, making the children of the second marriage legitimate as well 
as those of the first; ‘whereof some great reasons and precedents, 
especially of the Old Testament, appear.’ All this was absolutely 
written down in a set of lengthy instructions signed by the king at 
the beginning and the end; and his holiness was urged to consider 
that he could not do too much for a prince of so great merit.? 

Two other ambassadors, Knight and Benet, were at the same 
time commissioned to follow Brian and Vannes, first to the French 


7 Spanish Calendar, pp. 854, 860. 
* Ibid. p. 861. * Letters and Papers, no. 4977. 
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court and afterwards to Rome. These were to show Francis I 
the copy of the brief, ‘as if their charge to the pope was no other 
than to procure the original, considering it is more fit to be in the 
king’s hands than to be in Spain.’ They were not to allow Francis 
to suppose that if the brief were genuine the king would be at all 
dissatisfied, but they were to get him to write to Rome to advance 
the king’s object without letting him know clearly what that object 
was, and they were themselves to bear and present the letters so 
obtained to the pope. Arrived at Rome, they were to inquire what 
had been done to ascertain the spuriousness of the brief, and if this 
were clear they were to present the king's letters and those of the 
two legates, point out the arguments against its genuineness, and 
get a commission decretal to the legates to pronounce it forged, 
while at the same time the pope was to be urged to write 
peremptorily to the emperor to send the brief to Rome within three 
months. And if the emperor refused to send it the pope was to be 
solicited to revoke the cause to Rome, under a promise to give 
sentence in the king’s favour; but this course was only to 
be resorted to if all hope of obtaining the commission was 
desperate.'® 

Brian and Vannes reached Paris in the middle of December, 
followed soon after by Knight and Benet, according to instructions."! 
Meanwhile, as already observed, the project of sending some one to 
Spain in the king’s name to inquire about the original brief had 
been given up as manifestly dangerous. But amore subtle policy 
had been adopted in its place. The queen was made to write to 
the emperor, as if in her own interest, to send the brief to England, 
as nothing but the original, she was informed, would be accepted 
as legal evidence, and she implored the emperor most earnestly not 
to allow her marriage to be discredited and her child bastardised 
by withholding it. He could easily get an authenticated copy 
made, but the original was indispensable to her interests.’* This 
letter Katharine wrote with her hand, but not with her heart, and 
we have positive evidence that it was written under the strongest 
possible coercion. Cajolery had been tried in the first place, and 
her own counsel (whom the king in his despatches abroad always 
made a merit of having allowed to her, to show his impartiality) 
had been instructed to urge her most strongly to write such a letter 
as the best means of advancing her cause.’* She knew quite well, 
however, what was intended, and must have evaded or resisted for 
some time. At last she promised to do so. On 20 Dec. Du 
Bellay, the French ambassador, was informed by the king that she 
was going to send to the emperor for the brief; and very likely 
about that time she actually despatched a messenger with a letter 


%” Lettersand Papers, no. 4978. ™ Ibid. nos, 5042, 5066. ' Ibid. no. 5154. 
3 Ibid. no. 5155. * Ibid. no. 5053, p. 2203. 
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to solicit its delivery. This messenger, however, going through 
France, fell and broke his shoulderblade; so that it was necessary 
to despatch another with a fresh letter on 9 Jan.'° This time 
the messenger was the queen’s chaplain, Thomas Abell, who was 
escorted by one of her household servants named Montoya. They 
carried no letter of credence, even in cipher, lest it should be 
intercepted in France; and Abell, as soon as he was on safe 
ground, wrote himself to the emperor that the queen’s real wishes 
were the very opposite of those she had expressed in writing, for 
she had been compelled under oath to write as she did, and could 
not help herself—a fact to which the Spanish ambassador’s letters 
also bear witness.'® 

Katharine was then at Hampton Court, having been obliged or 
induced to leave Greenwich early in December,"’ to make way for 
Anne Boleyn, to whom the king now allotted a fine suite of apart- 
ments next his own, and to whom greater court had begun to be 
paid than had been for a long time paid to the queen. It was easy 
to see what all this meant. The king had prejudged the issue of 
his great cause and intended to accustom the people to look upon 
Anne as his future queen. On what terms they were living 
together even now under one roof was a matter of curious specula- 
tion. But if the people did not love the divorce proceedings they 
loved Anne still less ; and Henry was seriously afraid of some dis- 
turbance. As a stroke of policy he sought to enlist in his favour 
the popular dislike of foreigners, especially as rivals in trade; and 
on 8 Dec. he issued a commission to inquire in London and 
two miles round it how many householders were aliens carrying on 
business as artisans. Ten alien householders of each trade were to 
be permitted to remain, with two alien servants to each; the rest 
must cease to do business for themselves, and must either take 
service under native Englishmen or leave the kingdom—at all 
events they would be expelled from the city. The blow fell most 
heavily—as it was meant to do—on the industrious Flemings, 
who being the emperor’s subjects sympathised with Katharine 
most deeply. The French ambassador, with surely exaggerated 
arithmetic, believed that it would remove 15,000 of them out of 
London ; the Spanish ambassador, that 20,000 or 80,000 would 
have to leave the kingdom."* 

On 9 Jan.—the same day that the queen despatched her 
letter by Abell to Spain—Campeggio wrote to the papal secretary, 
Salviati, to show the state of matters. 

8 Rimische Documente, p. 70. 


6 Letters and Papers, nos. 6177, 5211 (ii.) ; Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 
877, 882. 


! She was there with the king as late as 2 Dec. (Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. 
pt. ii. p. 863). 


8 Létters and Papers, nos..4997, 5016; Spanish Calendar, pp. 862, 887. 
VOL. xIi.—NO. XLVI. 
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fatuated than ever in his desire to make Anne Boleyn his wife, and 
treated her in public quite as if she were so, but he still refrained 
from marrying her, apparently till he got a favourable answer from 
his holiness, which he fully expected to obtain. Campeggio in vain 
endeavoured to impress both Henry and Wolsey with the difficulty 
of the case. The king was deaf to his arguments and seemed to 
think that the pope could not refuse such a very urgent request 
from one who had so great claims on him. Wolsey, on the other 
hand, as Campeggio believed, was not at all pleased with the busi- 
ness, but could not help himself. When Campeggio endeavoured 
to get at his real mind on the subject, he would only shrug his 
shoulders and say there was nothing for it but to satisfy the king 
somehow or other, and let their sentence pass for what it was 
worth ; time would then bring about a remedy somehow. Cam- 
peggio argued the matter with him partly on mere grounds of 
policy, saying that he could not see how the pope could comply 
with the king’s request in a matter that affected so deeply the 
honour of Katharine’s nephew, the emperor. Wolsey replied—how 
insincerely the reader can judge—that the emperor really would 
not care about it, and once the thing was done there would be a 
thousand ways of keeping on good terms with him. To the higher 
argument that the church had always regarded matrimony as in- 
violable even in the case of persons of low degree he replied that 
the case was, to say the least, doubtful, and they had so many 
authorities in their favour as to the invalidity of the dispensation 
that it would be no great matter to comply, and so prevent the 
king marrying simply on his own responsibility.'® 

To defeat persuasions such as these Campeggio several times 
told him that he believed the pope would ‘advoke’ the cause to 
himself, and there would be no lack of good grounds for doing so.”° 
This was precisely what the emperor and Mendoza, his ambassador 
in England, were trying their best to bring about; and presently 
the latter, notwithstanding the manner in which the queen was 
watched and guarded, contrived somehow to get her to write secretly 
with her own hand to the pope a letter declaring her real wishes 
on the subject.?! The king and Wolsey, meanwhile, were uncom- 
fortable at the slow progress of their ambassadors to Rome,” where 
it was of the utmost importance that their objects should not be 
forestalled by the emperor’s agents. These objects had reference 
not merely to the brief but to other matters, such as offering a 
‘ presidy,’ as their instructions called it—a body guard to secure the 
pope against the emperor—an object which it was also hoped would 
meet with the concurrence of Francis, who was to be assured by 


19 Rimische Dokumente, p. 69. %° Ibid. 
*! Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 882. 
2 Letters and Papers, vol. iv. nos. 5178-9. 
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Knight and Benet that it was ‘devised chiefly for his sake’! 
But on this part of the diplomacy we need not enlarge. In the 
middle of January there arrived from Rome Francis Campano, the 
pope’s chamberlain, and Vincent Casale, a half brother of Sir 
Gregory Casale, who brought, besides their own budget, letters from 
Brian and Vannes. It was from these letters that the king found 
they had not made as great speed to Rome as he had hoped, and, 
as some difficulties had arisen in France, Gardiner was despatched 
secretly and in great haste, with instructions to go on to Rome 
instead of Knight and Benet, who were to remain at Lyons.” 

Gardiner was scarcely gone when news arrived of the pope’s 
serious illness, followed by a false report of his death, which made 
the king anxious lest all that had been done in connexion with 
Campeggio’s mission should be reversed by the new pope; and 
Henry’s hopes were that, with the aid of Francis, Wolsey would be 
set upon the papal throne.* Clement, however, recovered slowly, 
and business, whether with English or with imperial agents, had 
to be suspended for some time. One day in the middle of 
March the English ambassadors were admitted toa very brief inter- 
view, but their demands were such that with every desire to gratify 
the king the pope could not possibly acquiesce without conferring at 
great length with his cardinals. Another audience was given them 
on Thursday, 1 April, and their demands were backed by menaces of 
England turning Lutheran; but the more they were considered 
the more inadmissible they appeared, and the pope could not help 
wondering how any hope of their concession had ever been enter- 
tained.” At last he wrote to the king that after consulting the 
best lawyers in Rome, and studying night and day how to gratify 
him, he did not see his way to it. He could not declare the brief of 
Julius spurious without hearing both sides.” 

Even the ingenious Gardiner and his Italian colleague, Vannes, 
had expected no other result ; for no other, indeed, would have 
been reasonable. But Henry in writing to them just before had 
wondered that they should despair of success before speaking with 
the pope,”* and Wolsey in a despatch of the same date had been 
urging them to press the matter forward, alleging that such a body 
of evidence had been collected against the authenticity of the brief 
that there could be no excuse for not declaring it a forgery. He, 
moreover, had desired Gardiner and Brian, if the decretals could 
not be obtained, to propose to the pope that the legatine commis- 
sion of himself and Campeggio should be amplified, to enable them 
to do as much as the pope himself might do of his ordinary and 
absolute power, with clauses to discuss all questions bearing upon 

*3 Letters and Papers, vol. iv. nos. 5050, 5148, 5149, 5179, 5195, 5209, 5210. 
** Toid. no. 5270. 3 Tbid. no. 5391. 
6 Ibid. nos. 5417, 5447, 5572. * Ibid. no, 5474, *8 Ibid. no. 5427. 
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the cause, and to compel all princes under certain penalties to pro- 
duce any documents required, ‘so that they should have no cause 
to send to the pope again.’ Further, if the chirograph of the 
pollicitation did not compel the pope to confirm ‘all they might do 
under their new commission, the ambassadors must either get 
words to that effect inserted in the commission or else get a new 
chirograph.” 

A little later Wolsey felt that Gardiner’s presence would be 
much more useful at home,*° and sent orders for both him and Brian 
to return. The king, he said, seeing the pope's ingratitude, was 
resolved to dissemble with him, and proceed with the cause even 
under the commission already granted to the legates, if they could 
not get it amplified. But for Gardiner’s absence he would have 
commenced the cause before Whitsuntide. Still they were to do 
their utmost for the amplification of the process; and before 
Gardiner left he must endeavour to get the pope committed by a 
new pollicitation, for the old one was insufficient.*! 

Here it should be remarked that although Wolsey had informed 
Campeggio in October that he had the pope’s promise to confirm 
what they should do under their commission he had not at that 
time actually seen the document. According to Gardiner’s letter 
of 21 April,*? it had been originally given by the pope at the time 
when he (Gardiner) went to Venice—a journey for which he 
obtained a papal safe-conduct, dated 17 June 1528. But it had 
not reached England even in January following, when the king 
expected that it would have been brought by Vincent Casale. 
Gardiner, however, was able to assure the king on 8 March that 
it was then safe at Bologna;*™ and after that, before it went to 
England, it was sent to Gardiner himself at Rome, who remarks, in 
that same letter of 21 April above referred to, that the six words 
at the commencement, Cum nos wustitiam eius causae perpendentes, 
made more for the king’s cause than if the decretal commission 
in Campeggio’s hand were shown, and the king was quite at liberty 
to show these words of the pollicitation. But about a fortnight 
later, when the document had been transmitted to England, Wolsey 
was not of that opinion. He saw clearly that it was quite in- 
effectual for the purpose in view,” and he took desperate means ‘ to 
get it devised anew and regranted with additions.’ 

He sent a copy of the document to Gardiner, with notes in the 


2 Letters and Papers, no. 5428, pp. 2387-8. 

8° Gardiner himself had expressed the same opinion in his joueend of 21 April 
(Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5476). 

31 Toid. no. 5523. % Tbid. no. 5476, 

33 Rimische Dokumente, no. 27. * Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5348. 

33 «Ye shall understand,’ he wrote to Gardiner and his fellows, ‘that the said 
pollicitation is so couched and qualified as the pope’s holiness, whensoever he will, 
may reserve’ (Burnet, iv. 98). 
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margin showing where it was insufficient ; and Gardiner, as his 
last service before leaving Rome, was to solicit a new pollicitation, 
telling the pope that the original document had been so injured by 
wet and carriage that it had been detained by the person to whom 
Gardiner had sent it on, and he was afraid he would be blamed 
unless he obtained another copy, which he promised to write out 
afresh to the best of his recollection. In this other copy Gardiner, 
of course, was to take care to insert ‘ other pregnant, fat, and avail- 
able words as is possible,’ supplying all that was deficient in the 
original; and he seems to have effectually done so, for there is 
no doubt that the ‘pollicitation’ printed by Herbert and Burnet 
(see p. 7, ante) was of Gardiner’s drawing up, and that it was never 
granted by the pope at all. The original text, indeed, was adhered 
to in the main, so that it might look not materially different in 
effect ; but the alterations would have committed Clement to the 
statement that the king’s marriage was notoriously against divine 
and human laws.* 

In another fortnight Wolsey and the king had changed their 
policy. Despatches of 4 May, the most important of which is now 
lost, had arrived from Gardiner and Brian, containing more serious 
news than the pope’s refusal to pronounce the brief a forgery on 
ex parte evidence—news which not only gave little hope of further 
concessions being obtained from Clement, but created no small 
alarm lest the cause should be revoked to Rome. They determined, 
therefore, to hurry on the proceedings in England, the commence- 
ment of which had been so long deferred, and to abandon the 
request that the pope should send to Spain for the brief. Dr. 
Benet, a good lawyer, was sent to take the place of Gardiner and 
Bryan at Rome, and if these had not yet left they might still make 
a last effort to obtain a more ample commission,” taking care, 
however, not to alienate the pope or do anything which might 
incline him to an avocation of the cause. As for the brief, if a 
nuncio had actually left for Spain to procure it they must 
obtain a command from the pope that he should say not a word 
about it.* 


s+... leges tam divinas quam humanas in ef parte notorie transgrediendo, 
prout reverd sic transgrediebatur’ (Burnet, vi. 26, Pocock’s ed.) 

37 « Yet nevertheless, regarding and more profoundly considering the effect of your 
letters last sent, it doth plainly appear that, though after the overture made to the 
pope’s holiness of the said new commission, the business chanced to be made by the 
emperor’s ambassador upon preferring a supplication for advocation of the cause 
(which thing by your writing, Mr. Stevyns, to Capasuk was well avoided), yet was 
there none express refusal made by the pope’s holiness to condescend unto the said 
new commission, but order given that you should consult and confer with the cardinal 
Anconitane and Simonette upon the same. . . . Wherefore, inasmuch as yet there 
appeareth none utter despair of obtaining the said new commission,’ &c. (Henry VIII 
to the ambassadors, 21 May, in Burnet, iv. 111. * Mr. Stevyns’ means Gardiner). 

% Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5576. 
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Now, Gardiner and Brian had just been urging the pope to 
strain papal authority to the utmost by commanding the emperor 
to send the brief either to Rome or to England ; and when Clement 
expressed his willingness to write a brief politely requesting its trans- 
mission, they had objected that it would be of no use unless it was 
authoritative (imperioso). No excuses were accepted for any gentler 
method ; and they even ventured to tell the pope that if the queen did 
not consider England a safe place in which to try the cause, as little 
could they consider Rome in that light, owing to the emperor’s 
army.*® When this was repeated in England the king and Wolsey 
held the same language to Campeggio,*® and said that since such 
was the state of matters they cared no longer whether the pope 
made any effort to obtain the brief or not, or whether the emperor 
chose to send it or not. In truth, it was pretty clear that the brief 
was genuine and that the longer it was kept out of sight the better. 
The emperor had wisely allowed the English ambassadors in Spain 
to inspect it;*! and though they had done their best in private 
despatches to the king and Wolsey to suggest reasons for disputing 
its authenticity, those reasons were manifestly of little weight.” 
Far better to leave the matter alone, seeing that the document was 
one which the queen herself would only use in the last instance if 
the legal presumption against her virginity when she married Henry 
were to prevail in the pleadings, her own testimony to the. contrary 
being excluded, 

That which, however, had most influence in inducing the king 
and Wolsey to change their policy and hurry on proceedings was 
undoubtedly the fear of the cause being revoked to Rome. In spite 
of all attempts to prevent the queen being heard in the matter, and 
though she had no proctor at Rome, a letter from her had, as we 
have seen, been obtained, written in her own hand, declaring the 
constraint to which she was subjected in England; and this letter 
was handed to the pope by the cardinal Santa Croce, while another 
from Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in England, explained how 
she had been positively coerced into writing to Spain for the brief 
of dispensation. It is true the immediate effect of this information 
at Rome did not seem greatly to militate against the king’s purpose ; 
for the papal secretary, Salviati, said two or three times to the 


% Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5529. The rudeness of the ambassadors gave 

the pope a serious relapse after his illness (no. 5534). Sir Francis Brian, however, 
~ writing to the king, said that Gardiner’s arguments made the pope ashamed of his 
own deeds (no. 5519). Mai says that they came away from their interview with the 
pope in an angry and bullying temper (no. 5529). 

4° Thid. vol. iv. 2461-2. See the original text in Rimische lial p. 85. 

| Tbid. vol. iv. nos. 5470, 5471 (p. 2412), 5486-7. 

_ © On this subject Iam content to refer to the arguments of Friedmann (Anne 

Boleyn, ii. 329) and Professor Busch (England under the Tudors, vol. i. app. ch. vi. 
note 3). 


ae 
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imperial ambassador, Mai, that it would be best under those cir- 
cumstances for the queen to enter a convent, and so secure her life 
against poison, and he thought Mai would do. well, for the same 
reason, not. to push the matter any further. The pope, indeed, 
confessed to Mai that the English ambassadors had thrown out 
hints of poisoning, saying that were not the king, their master, so 
good a man as he was, he would have sought other means of 
attaining his object, and servants would not have been wanting to 
do his pleasure. But Mai replied that the queen was resolved to 
run the risk rather than be a bad wife and prejudice her daughter’s 
interests ; moreover, that if poison was used the emperor would 
know how to avenge it. On which the pope bade him draw up his 
protest and promised that the cause should be finally heard at 
Rome. Very shortly after there came new letters from Mendoza, 
and another from the queen, ‘fit to break the heart of a stone,’ 
as Mai reported, by which the pope seemed visibly touched. 
Mendoza’s letter said that everything was going wrong in Eng- 
land, and the immediate revocation of the cause was of urgent 
necessity. 

All this, no doubt, was kept secret from the English.“ But it 
was no secret, or at least was not long a secret, that the emperor 
was taking up the cause of the queen, his aunt, who appeared 
to have no proctor to act for her at Rome; and in the beginning of 
May the English ambassadors there received a citation calling upon 
them to answer why the advocation of the cause should not proceed, 
in accordance with a supplication presented by the imperial 
ambassador.® A few days later the latter published a protest 
against proceeding with the cause in England.“© The news was 
despatched to London by a special courier,” who appears to have 
made the whole journey from Rome in ten days. Both the king 
and Wolsey expressed great indignation at the citation of the 
ambassadors; but, as Campeggio explained that it was quite in 
accordance with the practice of the curia, they professed to be 
satisfied.** 

It was high time, therefore, if anything was to be done in 
England, to commence proceedings at once, and hurry on the cause 
as fast as possible. Yet the policy was a desperate one after all, 


‘3 Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 971, 974. 

‘t Katharine expressly desired that her letter to the pope should be delivered to 
him in great secresy (Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5356). 

Ibid. nos. 5518, 5576. 46 Thid. no. 5529. 

” By an unfortunate mistake in the Calendar the Italian word cavallaro, which 
simply means courier, has been in two or three places confounded with cavaliere and 
translated ‘ knight ;’ and this has led to a further error that Sir Gregory Casale was 
referred to as the bearer of despatches when he was living continuously at Rome. See 
Letters and Papers, iv. pp. 2463 (in three places), 2492. 

8 Thid. nos. 5584, 5636. 
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and the desperate character of the crisis did not escape the notice 
of a watchful and impartial observer. 


I assure you [wrote Du Bellay to some one at the French court] 
that the cardinal of York is.in the greatest pain he ever was. The 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk and the others lead the king to believe that 
he has not furthered the marriage’as much as he could have done if he 
had wished it ... By their last letters from Rome they feel less 
assurance than they had; so they are sending back Dr. Benet in post, 
praying, entreating, threatening, &c. I know the pope has a great mind 
—greater than they suppose—to revoke their commission. They wanted 
him at once to declare the enlarged brief null and void, which he would 
not do. On this brief rests one of the chief difficulties (wn des grands 
neufs [qu. neeuds ?}) of the business. They expect that the matter, once 
commenced, will only last two months, but I promise you it will last more 
than four. 4° 


The furies were in pursuit of Wolsey. Even in the beginning 
of February Mendoza had written that Anne Boleyn, who had looked 
upon her marriage with the king as certain, had begun to suspect 
him of hindering instead of promoting the object of her ambition ; 
and she was even then caballing with her father, Rochford, and the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk to procure his ruin. Her cousin 
Sir Francis Brian also, who, with his fellows at Rome, had been 
ineffectually using, as he said himself, both fair means and foul to 
carry out their commission, could not refrain from shooting his 
own private dart at the cardinal. ‘Whosoever hath made your 
grace believe,’ he wrote to the king, ‘ that he (the pope) would do for 
you in this cause hath not, I think, done your grace the best ser- 
vice.’ *! Thus Wolsey was ignorantly blamed alike for not doing 
his utmost for the divorce and for having made the king believe 
that it was easily attainable. 


VII. Tue Cause BEFORE THE LEGATES. 


On 30 May 1529 a license was granted to the two cardinals under 
the great seal to proceed under their commission from the pope ; and 
on the following day the court was assembled in the Great Hall or 
‘ Parliament Chamber’ of the Black Friars in London. The pro- 
ceedings on that day, however, were only formai, being confined to 
the reading of the legatine commission, its acceptance by the two 
cardinals, and the issuing of citations to the king and queen to 
appear before them on 18 June.” 
" Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5581. See original in Le Grand, iii. 313-4. 


8° Spanish Calendar, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 885-6. 

5! Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5519. 
8° Thid. vol. iv. no. 5613; Rémische Dokumente, p. 99. There is a strange error in 
Hall (p. 756), who is usually so accurate in such matters, that the king and queen were 
cited to appear on 28 May, which, as he quite rightly adds, was the morrow of 
Corpus Christi in that year. The citation was only ordered on the 31st.. 
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The king was still uneasy about the imperial protests at Rome, 
and the possible advocation of the cause ;** but before the proceed- 
ings had gone far he and Wolsey were informed, to their very great 
satisfaction, that the protests had not been signed,™ and that the 
pope was unwilling to interfere with the legates in the discharge of 
their commission. .On the 18th the queen sought an interview with 
Campeggio, who was in bed with gout and feverishness, to tell him 
that she had practically no counsel, as the advocates who would 
have come from Flanders had been warned by the emperor not to do 
so, the place not being safe ; and as for the English counsel assigned 
to her by the king, it was easy to see that they would study the 
king’s pleasure rather than her requirements. She was very 
anxious to know the exact position of matters, and what had been 
or might be done for her at Rome; and when Campeggio once 
more pressed upon her the expediency of taking a religious vow she 
was as firm as ever against such a proposition. But after her 
departure Campeggio was still uncertain what course she would 
pursue at the trial—whether she would appear at all, or appear only 
to object to the place, or to the judges, or to both.*® 

In a postscript to the letter in which he reports this interview 
Campeggio describes the opening of the court on the 18th, the 
summoning of the king and queen, the appearance of the latter in 
person, and her formal protestation against the judges. The legates 
warned her to appear again on the 21st, to hear their decision on the 
objections raised by her to their jurisdiction.° What happened on 
that day Campeggio shall tell himself; for on that very day he 
wrote to Salviati a full account not only of the day’s doings, but 
of the peculiar position in which he was placed; and although this 
letter has already been printed by me both in the original Italian and 
in translation,” it appears that some passages have been misread, 
and others misunderstood, partly owing to the peculiarly difficult and 
complex cipher of the original, and partly from imperfect informa- 
tion at that time as to previous correspondence, so that a new and 


more accurate translation from the text of Dr. Ehses ought certainly 
to be of value. 


Campeggio to Salviati. 
When I took my leave of his holiness I had instructions from him 


upon three things. The first was to get the king to put away this thought.** 
And this was my first business, in which I did as much as I could; 


53 Campeggio to Salviati, 4 June, Rimische Dokumente, p. 98. The abstract of 
this letter in the Calendar (no. 5636), besides the inaccuracy already noted of con- 
founding the word cavallaro with cavaliere, also uses the word ‘ citation’ three times 
in the last paragraph on p. 2492 instead of ‘ avocation.’ 

* Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5700. Compare no. 5681, p. 2510. 

55 Ibid. p. 2510. 56 Rimische Dokwmente, p. 103. 

5? The Reign of Henry VIII, by J. 8. Brewer (edited by me), ii. 483, 489. 

5® Of divorcing his wife, that is to say. 
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and when your lordship shall see the arguments I thought of and put 
before them, you will perhaps wonder that I should have been so bold. I did 
all, however, with the utmost modesty. Having to abandon this idea, 
as I was informed I should, I turned to the second point—that is, to 
persuade the queen to take a religious vow, of which I became convinced 
that there was no hope ; but finally, the queen having come to me since we 
began proceedings, I made a further attempt, placing before her eyes every 
danger. But all in vain. She is more determined than ever. There 
remained to me only the third point—that is, to proceed by way of law; 
in which, knowing the advantage that time might give, I have endeavoured 
by divers ways to have the matter put off. And here, it seems, I have 
been well favoured by fortune ; for since the last day of May, on which it 
was begun, the cause has been deferred; and I think I have done what 
his holiness desired, and what I myself desired—to continue, and run on 
slowly. But the resolution that you have taken at Rome, that the matter 
of the brief, as an incident, was for us, as delegates, to take cognisance of, 
the jealousy lest there should be interference per appositionem mantis 
pontificis, vocatd re, the urgency of the imperialists at Rome for the 
avocation, have caused them to use much more diligence to have the trial 
pushed on, to have a decision with all possible speed. About this I find 
myself in such trouble and anxiety that if your lordship saw me in bed 
with a cruel attack of gout in seven places, accompanied with fever, 
although only incidental, brought on by the pain, and surrounded by 
fifteen doctors with two piles of books to show me that all they conclude 
is according to law, and nothing else can or ought to be done, I am sure 
you would have compassion on me, especially as I am obliged to have 
myself carried to the place where the trial is held, God knows with what 
discomfort to me and danger in moving, in ascending and descending 
staircases, and in embarking and landing from the vessel. I pray God 
that I may not have to remain for everin England ! 

It is true that your lordship has written to me in several of your 
letters how much you know; to which I replied, as you saw by my 
letters, and we have executed all that your lordship has heard up to 
this time. It was for this Campano was sent, who, besides other 
discourses on this subject, told me two things. One was about the 
decretal, which has been accomplished, as your lordship will have 
heard from him.*® The other was that, as to the suspension, not to 
proceed to judgment or sentence, his holiness was willing that I should 
proceed and finish, advancing, however, cautiously and procrastinating, 
and that if the sentence.went against the king I should pronounce it 
boldly and without fear; if it was in his favour, that I should be very 
eareful that it was right and fully justified. Nor do I remember his having 
told me anything else about the matter; neither do I think that he can say 
otherwise. This I wished to mention to your lordship, because the bishop 
of Feltri writes to me to say that his holiness sent Campano to enjoin 
me on no account to give sentence before the matter of the peace 


*° That is to say, Campeggio had destroyed the document, as it was always 
intended that he should do after it had served its purpose. See p. 16, ante. 


© Peace was made between the pope and the emperor at Barcelona at the end of 
June, rr F 
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had been settled, and that when the time for the sentence arrived I should 
plainly tell the king that I could not do otherwise than pronounce against 
him, and in this manner I should sustain the thing. I cannot recollect 
that Campano told me anything of this sort, but only what I have stated 
above ; and I beseech his holiness and your lordship to consider whether 
I can by such means sustain this burden. When I shall know positively 
that the king is in the wrong, I shall be ready to give sentence against him 
fearlessly, even if I were certain to die that moment; do not doubt it. 
But if his holiness is convinced, as he said to the bishop of Feltri, that it 
cannot be otherwise, and that it would be ruin, &c., in this, with due 
reverence, it appears to me that his holiness may be mistaken, especially 
if the judgment is given here. 

The cause stands thus: On the 18th, the day on which the trial was 
opened, the queen appeared in person, made a formal appeal, refused the 
judges cum insertionibus causarum, deduxit avocationem causae ad 
curiam et sic litis pendentiam ; she protested de nullitate omniwm agen- 
dorum in ampld formd. We fixed the term ad primam, which was 
to-day, the 21st, ad audiendum voluntatem nostram super deductis ab ed ; 
and so to-day we have pronounced nos esse iudices competentes, reiectis 
omnibus ab ed deductis. She interposed a very full appeal and supplica- 
tion to the pope and withdrew ; but first she knelt there before the seat 
of judgment, although the king twice raised her up, and asked leave of 
the king that, as it was a question which concerned the honour and con- 
science of herself and of the house of Spain, he would grant her full 
liberty to write and send messengers to Rome and to his holiness, and 
his majesty granted her request. And so I think she will send [some 
one] with a copy of all that has been done; for we have determined that 
a copy of everything shall be given her at her request ; and I believe they 
will urge the avocation as strongly as possible. 

The cardinal of York has told me that they too wish to send 
messengers, and that I should write and request his holiness not to 
advoke ; with which request I cannot but comply. But his holiness 
will consider and write more privately, and whatever he approves shall be 
done. 

In conclusion, with regard to what your lordship writes in cipher, I 
say that I understand the desire of his holiness to be that we should not 
go on to pronounce judgment, and that I should keep on procrastinating 
as long as I can.®' But your lordship must bear in mind that as to 
proceeding, these people being aware of their past error, it is no longer 
possible to entertain ® them except so far as the nature of the cause 

“ This was in effect the tenor of some instructions in a letter to Campeggio of 
29 May, signed ‘Gioan Battista Sanga,’ which is printed in the Lettere di Principi 
(ed. Venice, 1581), vol. ii. ff. 175-6 (see f. 176 verso), and given in abstract in Letters and 
Papers, iv. p. 2480. But, notwithstanding the signature printed in two places, the letter 
would seem to have been written, not by Sanga, but by Campeggio’s usual correspond- 
ent, Salviati, for it refers in the earlier part to his son the cardinal in France (‘ man- 
date alla corte di Francia nel piego al reverendissimo mio figliuolo’). 

® TI must use this word in an obsolete sense, as there is no word exactly equivalent 
in current usage to the diplomatic signification in which ‘ entertain’ in English and 
the cognate words in French and Italian (entretenir and intratener) were continually 


used in the sixteenth century. To ‘entertain’ people in this sense was to feed them 
with fair words and stave off difficulties, so as to tide over a crisis. 
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itself demands ; and if the process be finished before any provision comes 
I beg your lordship to think how I can in such a heat avoid giving 
sentence—I mean if the judgment be for the king. If I say that I will 
not or cannot give sentence, your lordship knows that in those two cases 
the bull provides that the other may. His holiness should see by other 
ways the case in which I am and what a burden this is. God help me, 
in whom I trust. 

The king would not on any account that the peace should be con- 
cluded before this cause of his was decided, and has told me that he still 
hopes you will go on procrastinating it ; and so all that they do seems to 
me to tend that way. And the reason is that if the peace be concluded 
first, and then the dissolution of the marriage should follow, on which 
they are so much set that there is no hope that they will desist, the 
emperor might have occasion thereby to break the peace against them, and 
then, the French king having arranged his own affairs and standing apart, 
it would appear ill for them to fight alone with the emperor ; and they do 
not trust much in the French, partly because enmity between these two 
nations is natural and partly because of the pensions and bonds of the 
French king with this king and kingdom. 

Having nothing else to add, I humbly commend myself to the most 
holy feet of his holiness, and also, as ever, to your lordship, quae diu felix 
valeat. 


London : 21 June 1529. 


From this perfectly private and confidential letter, written in a 
cipher to which it would have been hard to discover a key, even if 
it had fallen into improper hands, one or two points are sufficiently 
apparent. First, the pope had evidently a bad opinion of the 
king’s cause, and believed that when it was judicially investigated 
sentence must inevitably be given against him. But he was 
extremely anxious not to offend Henry VIII.—quite as anxious, 
indeed, to retain the friendship of England as to make peace with 
the emperor—and was particularly desirous that Campeggio should 
not give sentence before he actually had done the latter. Secondly, 
Campeggio was quite determined to pass a just sentence, let the 
consequences to himself be what they might; but he had not pre- 
judged the question, and thought possibly the pope might be wrong 
in his anticipation of the result. It was to him only a question of 
the canon law, and he had not yet viewed the matter in all its 
bearings. Thirdly, the pope-and Campeggio alike, and no doubt 
all the world at Rome, would have been glad to shelve the matter 
some way or other, and, if they could not prevail upon the king to 
abandon his suit, would have infinitely preferred that the queen 
(whose conscientious scruples were real, as the king’s were not) 
should simplify the matter at least by retiring into a nunnery and 
letting judgment go against her marriage by default. 

It is unnecessary to follow the proceedings of the court in 
England till the day that it was formally prorogued by Campeggio. 
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As the queen, having made her appeal, made no further effort to 
defend her cause, the king on his side pressed all the more for 
rapid procedure and an early sentence, which he hoped would be 
given before the meeting of ‘the ladies’ at Cambray resulted in a 
peace between the emperor and Francis. In this he was disap- 
pointed, but the cause was still pressed on. ‘We go with great 
strides,’ wrote Campeggio, ‘ always faster than a trot, so that some 
expect a sentence in ten days; and though we have many things 
to do—writings, allegations, and processes to see and examine—yet 
the urgency and diligence is so great that nothing is sufficient to 
procure us a moment’s breathing time.’ Campeggio remonstrated 
in vain against this hurry. Bishop Fisher and Standish, bishop of 
St. David’s, stood up in favour of the marriage, but they were alone 
in daring the king’s displeasure by going against what were well 
known to be his real wishes, although he hypocritically invited 
objections. It seemed as if a sentence could really not be very 
long delayed when, on 23 July, Campeggio, following the practice 
of the court of Rome, of which he was the delegate, pronounced 
an adjournment of the case over the autumn holidays till 1 Oct.“ 

Meanwhile Katharine’s appeal, the text of which is printed for 
the first time by Dr. Ehses from the Vatican archives,® had been 
received at Rome, and having laid it before the consistory, the 
pope, by the unanimous judgment of the cardinals, was obliged to 
revoke the cause and entrust it to Paul Capisucchi, auditor of the 
apostolic chamber. The legatine court in England accordingly 
never met again. 

I do not propose to pursue the story further. My object was 
merely to exhibit the main results of the investigations of Dr. 
Ehses in the Vatican archives, and this I found could not be done 
without telling anew, and with some degree of detail, a tale which 
has hitherto been most imperfectly and inaccurately related. The 
new material for the subsequent history of the question is also 
valuable ; but that part of the story is less striking, and is not so 
easily detached from a general history of the times. It is enough, 
therefore, to indicate where valuable ore is to be found, and to leave 
the task of excavating it to those who have leisure and ability for 
so great a labour. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 
63 Letters and Papers, vol. iv. no. 5775. 


* Toid. no. 5791, p. 2589. Hall’s dates are quite wrong here. 
% Rimische Dokumente, no. 61. 

















Fames Macpherson and the 
Nairne Papers 


NE of the principal features of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England’ is formed by the charges of treason to William III 
which he brings against Marlborough and the leaders of the English 
Revolution.' These charges are based entirely on papers produced 
by the Jacobites. The question of the authenticity of these docu- 
ments is one that depends mainly on the value of what are usually 
called the ‘State Papers’ of James Macpherson, of ‘ Ossian’ fame. 
These were published by him in 1775 under the title of ‘ Original 
Papers containing the Secret History of Great Britain from the 
Restoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover.’ The par- 
ticular series utilised by Macaulay, purporting to implicate the revo- 
lution leaders, is styled the ‘ Nairne Papers.’ In 1816, or forty-one 
years later, a similar Jacobite work, known as the ‘ Life of James II,’ 
which Macaulay has also followed, was issued by the Rev. James 
Stanier Clarke, the chaplain and librarian to the Prince Regent, 
who himself may be said to have been its producer. This compila- 
tion professes to comprise quotations from an older one (since lost) 
known as the ‘Memoirs of James II,’ forming a journal kept by 
him in his own hand. The ‘ Life’ makes no pretension to furnish 
‘original’ documents. The whole, with the exception of some 
trivial interlinings, is in one hand, which is that of some unknown 
Jacobite clerk. And there can be little doubt that the author 
was a Roman catholic secretary of James named Dicconson.? 
From a comparison of these two Jacobite works it is clear that 
the materials with which Dicconson was supplied (including the 
portions which he attributes to James himself) must have been, in 
substance, very much of the same character as the Nairne papers ; 
for some of the most important allegations of the latter are put 
forward in the ‘ Life.’ It is not improbable, therefore, that these 


' Macaulay’s History of England, iii. [1855], 594-6 ; iv. [1855], 52-64, 158-66, 222, 
231, 291, 424, 425, 446, 508-13, 563 et seq., 615, 719 et seq., 765; Vv. 121 et seq. 

? For the facts bearing on the production and publication of the Life of James 
II see Edinburgh Review, June 1816, art.‘ Life of James II;’ Hume’s History of 
England [1770], viii. 4, note ; History of the Early Part of the Reign of James ITI [1808}, 
by Charles James Fox, prefatory note by Lord Holland, p. 25; Clarke’s Life of James 
II [1816], vol. i. preface, ii. 243-4. 
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papers, or similar ones, were among the data on which Dicconson 
founded his work. Hence the Nairne writings are the essential 
ones which I propose to examine. 


I. The so-called Original Papers of Nairne, containing the 
charges against the ministers, soldiers, and sailors of William (all 
of them men who were foremost in placing him on the throne), are 
eight in number; and not one of them is original. All are projects 
or drafts, with corrections ; all except one are written in French, and 
thus are evidently intended as the groundwork of reports for the 
information of the French court; and all are written by ministers 
of James. Six are in the handwriting which Macpherson attributes 
to David Nairne, who was not only under-secretary to the earl of 
Melfort when that peer was secretary of state to James at St. 
Germain, and thence till 1713, but was also (as Mackintosh tells 
us) in the confidential service of Queen Mary of Modena till her 
death in 1718. The other two, including the English one, are in 
the hand which the same editor not unjustly ascribes to Melfort ; 
for among the harmless papers in the same series are some of his 
signed letters, which would not repay the trouble of forging. I 
have examined these eight inculpating documents in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, where they form part of what is known as the 
‘ Carte collection,’ and will now give the result of my inspection. 
It is to be borne in mind that all of them had been printed and 
published for profit by Macpherson before they were deposited in 
the Bodleian library, the seven French ones being given in his 
own professed English translations. 

Here it may be noted that, during the reign of William, the 
Jacobites, both at St. Germain and in England, were divided into 
two great parties who had little communication with each other, 
and harboured much mutual jealousy; for each hoped to have the 
upper hand when James was restored to the throne. They were 
respectively headed by Melfort, who was a Roman catholic and 
the chief confidant of Queen Mary of Modena, and the earl of 
Middleton, a protestant. The former had been secretary of state 
for Scotland, and the latter for England, at the time when James 
was expelled. Among the prominent Jacobites in England belong- 
ing to the Melfort party were Lords Ailesbury, Montgomery, and 
Brudenell, the deprived Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, Sir John Friend, 
Sir John Fenwick, and most of the Roman catholics. The Middle- 

8 Journals of the House of Commons, 7 Nov. 1693 to 23 Nov. 1697 [1803], 576 et 
seq., two papers of ‘Sir John Fenwick’s Informations’ read to the house on 6 Nov. 
1696 by order of the king [the last is dated 23 Sept. 1696]; Ailesbury Memoirs 
[1891], i. 272-4, 328 et seqg., and generally in vols. i. and ii. for the years 1691-6. 
This division of the Jacobites into two parties is also shown by Clarke’s Life of James, 


and, so far as I am aware, by all contemporary evidence bearing on the Jacobite 
doings. ‘ 
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tonians, who were chiefly protestants, included among their 
leaders (after Middleton had left for St. Germain) Lords Clarendon, 
Lichfield, Yarmouth, and Arran, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and 
Major-General Edward Sackville. 

(a) The James Memorial.—Taking the Jacobite documents in 
the order in which they are printed by Macpherson, the first is a 
paper dated November 1692, containing a ‘memorial’ purporting 
to be written by James and to be addressed to Louis XIV.‘ It is all 
in French, in the hand of Nairne. In two places words are inserted 
in the margin, in four others there are alterations, and there are 
also some minor interpolations with carets. The ink is clear and 
black; the paper is thick foolscap and looks fresh, and there are 
no signs of its having been folded or sent anywhere. There is 
no date except in the heading, which is ‘ Mémoire, Nov. 1692, aprés 
l’affaire de la hogue.’ It is several pages long, and Macpherson 
gives a full translation, which I have reason to believe is correct. 
This ‘memorial’ contains a curious passage relating to Shrewsbury, 
which, in the English version, is as follows :-- 

It should be remarked that all those who are of this [the Middleton] 
party have not been traitors. For the Earl of Middleton, who was my 
Secretary of State when I came away, never did a false step; Major- 
General Sackville never failed in his duty ; and the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who was Secretary of State to the Prince of Orange [William ITI), laid 
down his employment, by my orders. These men are too clear-sighted to 
allow themselves to be duped, and they have too much interest in my 
restoration to allow themselves to be corrupted.® 


James is then made to show the weight possessed amongst his 
adherents in England by the Middleton section of the Jacobites. 
And, according to a later paragraph briefly alluding to Marlborough 
and expressing an opinion that he was plotting in the interests of 
the princess Anne, it is evident that he was considered to belong to 
the same party.° The cool manner in which, in this paper, such 
thorough and well-known Jacobites as Middleton and Sackville are 
grouped with Shrewsbury, a most trusted minister of William, and 
one of his most forward supporters at the deliverance, clearly 
evinces the brazen style in which poor James was deluded by the 
ministers and secretaries who designed and drafted his ‘ memorials’ 
to Louis. Throughout these Nairne papers the French ones are by 
far the most important ; and: they embrace at least five of interest, 
besides the seven containing the charges. They have one pervading 
motive or keynote, and that is to represent through the puppet 
king the cherished scheme of his restless officials, and especially 
of the Roman catholic Melfort (who evidently managed most of 
James’s French correspondence), to induce Louis, by all sorts of 


4 Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 433-40, 
5 Ibid. i, 435. * Ibid. i, 440. 
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mendacious documents purporting to be bona fide reports received 
from England, to invade that country in force, and to restore James 
to the throne. 

(b) The Melfort Instructions.—The next accusing draft is the 
solitary English one; it is written in Melfort’s hand, and is dated 
16 Oct. 1693. The paper consists of a series of ‘instructions,’ 
containing many corrections, and probably forming mere sketches 
or designs that never were formed into letters.’ They are all un- 
signed, and their date is after that on which Melfort had been 
superseded as secretary of state to James by Middleton. They are 
addressed to the following persons: ‘The Bishop of Norwich and 
D® Hickes ;’ ‘ Wilson, returning from our service to London;’ 
‘ Parker’ (another spy) ; ‘ E. Eyly ;’ ‘M* South himself ;’ ‘ The Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Lord Churchill and Russell: ’ and ‘ The Earl of 
Danby, Lord Godolphin and Churchill;’ the last two sets, which 
are the important ones, being specified as ‘by [or through] the 
Countess of Shrewsbury.’ In these injunctions Admiral Russell is 
desired ‘to endeavour to get the command of the fleet from the 
Prince of Orange [William IIT],’ and is assured ‘ that His Majesty 
trusts in what the Admiral sent him word of by the Earl of 
Middleton and M* Floyd [or Lloyd}.’* Danby (William’s leading 
minister) is ordered to gain Admiral Killigrew to the service of 
James, and is himself to aid the king as far as possible, ‘ most 
particularly, by giving him time [sic] how to act against the Prince 
of Orange, and by letting him know, as near as he can, what the 
said Prince’s designs may be, and his opinion how to prevent them.’ ® 
And the last ‘ instructions’ are as follows :-— 


Earls Shrewsbury, Danby, Godolphin, Churchill, Russell &c. [sic], 
that they do what in prudence they can, to hinder money [voted by 
Parliament], or to retard it, and hinder the going out of the Fleet so soon 
as it might do otherwise. That they send the King their advice if it be 
for his service to send anything to Parliament in pursuance of his Decla- 
ration ; and if it will not be fit that the Most Christian King [Louis XIV] 
emit some declaration now that he is so victorious [this was just after 
the defeat of William at the battle of Landen] as to give terror to all his 
neighbours, and it may be, to England, shewing that he has no intention 
in relation to England, but the Re-establishment of their Lawful King 
upon his throne ; which done, he will not meddle in their concerns, but 
leave them to be governed by their own laws, and to enjoy their religion, 
liberties and properties which by these laws they have right to."° 


(ce) The Landen Memorial.—The third Jacobite paper, a very 
important one, is clearly a project of a report by Nairne himself to 
an official of the French ministry at Versailles.'' It is in French, 
and is headed in that language in Nairne’s hand, ‘In the beginning 

* Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 452-8. * Ibid. i. 456-7, 

® Ibid. i. 457. 1° Tbid, i. 458. " Ibid. i. 458-63. 
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of the Winter, after the campaign at Nerwinden [Landen] towards 
the months of October, November or December, 1693.’ It isa long 
document of thirteen pages, of which the last nine or ten are 
clearly in the handwriting of Nairne; and a close perusal of the 
first three or four leads to the belief that he may have written them 
as well, though they are certainly in a fashion more copperplate 
than his usual style. It contains one marginal addition and 
several minor corrections. The ink is clear, and the thick paper 
shows no sign of having been folded.'? 

After alluding to Danby (whom he specifies as ‘ Prime Minister ’ 
to William), Godolphin, Shrewsbury, Russell, Marlborough, and 
two sons of the dukes of Beaufort and Bolton, as all being on the 
side of James, Nairne gives a long list of peers who he says are of 
the same sentiment. It seems to comprise most, if not all, of those 
who were well known as Jacobites. In the same interest, says 
Nairne, are ‘all the Catholics of England,’ six protestant bishops, 
six hundred non-juring divines, and ‘four parts in five’ of the 
English clergy who had taken the oath of allegiance to William. 
The cities of Exeter and Bristol, with the garrisons of Hull, Tilbury, 
and Landguard, were also ready to declare for James.’* Nairne 
goes on to say that Admirals Delaval and Killigrew are in corre- 
spondence with James; that ‘ Delaval depends entirely upon the 
King’ [James]; and that ‘ Killigrew, the second in command, de- 
pends upon the Earl of Danby, who is for the King.’ Later he 
mentions the ‘prime minister’ for the third time, and says, ‘ The 
Earl of Danby, who is entirely for us, is Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of York, which is the largest county in England. He is 
governor also of the town and citadel of Hull, of which, conse- 
quently, His Majesty is master whenever he chooses.’ Moreover 
the militia of several counties were ready, he says, to declare them- 
selves in favour of James; and there were hopes of bringing over 


the second company of the Body-guard [probably meaning the second 
troop of Life Guards], the Royal regiment of cavalry [the Royal Horse 
Guards], a part of the Queen’s regiment [probably the present 2nd 
Dragoon Guards], the first regiment of [Foot] Guards, Bath’s regiment 
of infantry [the 10th], Selwyn’s regiment [the 2nd], &c. [sic], besides a 
great number of officers of all the other corps. 


Scotland also, he adds, was ready to rise in arms; and throughout 
Britain, since the loss of the battle of Landen .and the Smyrna 
fleet of merchantmen (in the same year), there had been ‘ symptoms 
of a general discontent.’'* Such were the salient points tending to 
help the restoration of James, urged by Nairne; and they all lead 


12 I may here mention that neither in this nor in any of the papers I examined 
did I observe anything in their watermarks to furnish a clue to the dates of their 
writings. 13 Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 460. * Ibid. i. 462. 
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up to the plan he proposes at the end of the letter, which is the 
immediate despatch of a French army of 80,000 men to invade 
England. Heconcludes with these words, which clearly show that he 
is writing, or projecting to write, for the information of Louis XIV 
‘and his ministers :— 


I have now told you, Sir, a part of what I had to say on the subject, 
to engage His Most Christian Majesty [Louis XIV] to turn his attention 
a little towards England. But it is impossible for me to speak on the 
subject, so as to persuade, unless I know the objections. I therefore 
beseech you to contrive that we may speak freely and at leisure with the 
French ministers, in order that they may debate the affair and tell us their 
objections, and that we may be instructed by their knowledge ; because it 
is not only our interest, with regard to His Britannic Majesty, whose Re- 
establishment is our first and principal motive; but also, because all our 
hopes, our families, our posterity, and what is still more dear to us, our 
reputation, depend upon the success of this affair. Therefore, it may be 
easily believed that, if we cannot surmount difficulties, we shall be very 
well pleased not to engage ourselves in danger.'° 


(d) The Berkeley Reports.—The fourth paper consists of two 
reports, both in the first person, purporting to be received from 
two Jacobite spies or agents in England, who are named as Sir 
George Berkeley and Captain Williamson.’® The former of these 
became the leader of the Assassination Plot of 1696. Both re- 
ports are in French, in the hand of Nairne; but they are corrected 
throughout in the hand of Melfort. And the endorsement of the 
whole paper, ‘A draught. of the Memorials of Sir George Barclay 
and Captain Williamson, 28th December 1693, St. Germains,’ is also 
in the hand of Melfort. Among his corrections are several inter- 
polations in what professes to be Berkeley’s memorial, and four 
lines added to the end of it; whilst in the so-called Williamson 
one several lines are crossed out. The writer of the Berkeley re- 
port begins in these terms: ‘The earl of Clarendon has commis- 
sioned me to tell Your Majesty that at any time within three 
months, Your Majesty may make a Descent [an Invasion] with 
success.’ The earl of Lichfield answers for the county of Oxford, 
as Lord Lindsay does for that of Lincoln; and the king 
‘may depend upon Colonel Brewer’s regiment [the 12th].’ The 
earl of Yarmouth has secured the city of Norwich, and hopes 
the king will bring the maréchal de Luxembourg to com- 
mand the army under him. Lord Montgomery says that the 
best time for the invasion ‘is between this and the month of 
March ;’ and if James should then come with 80,000 men he 
could not fail of success. Colonel Graham, Sir John Friend 
(afterwards executed for the ‘ Assassination Plot’), who answers for 
two regiments of militia in the Tower Hamlets and a regiment 


8 Maepherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 463, 18 Ibid. i. 463-9. 
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of cavalry, Sir John Fenwick (another ‘Assassination’ leader who 
shared the fate of Friend), Lord Arran, the earl of Breadalbane, Lord 
Forbes, Forrester, and Ferguson, all of them, he said, held the 
same views; and it was the general opinion that the king should 
not come with less than 30,000 men.'’ In the portion written by 
Williamson there are almost identical proposals; and those who 
profess to send assurances to James are Lords Clarendon, Mont- 
gomery, Ailesbury, Yarmouth, Arran, and Powlet, Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, Sir John Friend (whose promises are given at some 
length), Mr. Louton, Mr. Stroude, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Penn, and 
Colonel Graham. In this document, among Melfort’s corrections, 
are the crossing out of several lines in which Yarmouth states that 
it will be more safe for the king to come ‘after Parliament is 
finished than when it is sitting,’'* and of an important sentence in 
the paragraph relating to Friend. This runs as follows: ‘ He hopes 
also, by a stratagem, to seize the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
and to bring them to Your Majesty.’"® This, I think, clearly fore- 
shadows the idea of that daring ‘ Assassination Plot’ of two years 
later promoted by the Melfort party, in which Friend was one of 
Berkeley’s chief colleagues, and the murder of William was involved 
if he should resist seizure. 

There can be little doubt that the whole of these French docu- 
ments purporting to be composed of reports from agents in 
England were in reality either written to order for, or were actually 
constructed by, Nairne and his colleagues at St. Germain; and of 
this I think that the Berkeley papers supply a cogent proof. For 
here we see a ‘Memorial,’ evidently intended to be sent to the 
French government by Melfort as the actual reports of Jacobite 
spies at home, not only written by Nairne, but afterwards de- 
liberately altered and added to by his master Melfort, and actually 
endorsed by the latter as a‘ Draught,’ or, what is the same thing, a 
‘Project.’ Very probably the information received from accom- 
plices in England may have been the basis of a large portion of 
these drafts or projects. But can we imagine that the mention of 
such men as Churchill, Shrewsbury, Russell, and Godolphin, and 
above all of Danby, the leading minister of William, as being on 
the side of James and Louis, was not mainly due to Melfort and 
Nairne? And can we believe that even if the spies in England 
really specified these statesmen as holding such views it was not 
by preconcert with their employers at St. Germain ? 

Here it may be mentioned that as early as the end of 1695 the 
efforts of Melfort and Nairne are crowned with success. For by 
that time Louis had been induced by their representations, aided 
doubtless (from rival points of view) by those of the Middleton 
party, to collect a considerable body of French troops and a fleet of 

1” Macpherson’s Original Papers (1775), i. 463-5. "8 Ibid. i. 466. ™ Ibid. i. 467. 
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transports in his northern harbours for the express purpose of in- 
vading the English coast and escorting James to the throne. For 
that end the duke of Berwick made a preparatory journey to 
London as a spy, in disguise; and James himself took up his abode 
at Calais, to be in readiness. All, however, was contingent on the 
issue of Berkeley’s direful ‘ Assassination Plot;’ and since this 
happily failed, the expedition never left the shores of France. In 
1708, however, Louis actually despatched an invading squadron, 
carrying the Pretender (his father, James, being dead) and a force of 
infantry, which reached the Firth of Forth. There, however, it 
was attacked by that vigilant admiral Sir George Byng (afterwards 
Lord Torrington) and quickly scattered to the winds. Now, in 
both cases it can hardly be doubted that the expedition was pre- 
pared by the French king under the delusion sown in his mind by 
the Jacobite ministers and agents that a large proportion of the 
great men in England were waiting with open arms to welcome a 
Second Restoration of the Stuarts. 

In connexion with these papers it is important to note that even 
among those selected by Macpherson for publication there are five 
to which the term ‘ Project’ is affixed by Nairne himself. There 
is (1) a series of papers headed ‘ Projects of a Declaration for La 
Hogue, meaning, on the occasion of the intended invasion of 
England from that port in 1692. These are actually admitted by 
Macpherson to have been formed by Melfort; and he prints the 
substance: of one of them, which, he says, is in the hand of Nairne.” 
Next comes (2) a paper also writen by Nairne, headed ‘ E. Melfort’s 
Project of a Letter written from His Majesty to the Parliament 
2-4 Nov. 1692,’ and endorsed in the hand of Melfort, ‘ Project of a 
Letter from the King to the Lords and Commons to be assembled at 
Westminster the ;*; November, 1692 ; at St. Germains, the 1* day of 
November, 1692.’*! Macpherson prints this in full, and it is all in the 
first person, as if written by James. After this we have, and again in 
Nairne’s hand, (3) a memorial headed ‘ Project of a letter to be sent to 
England, 23" November, 1692; proposed by Mr. de Croissy [the 
minister of Louis].’** It is all worded as if penned by James, and 
is endorsed by Melfort, ‘ Proposed by M. de Croissy, the 23" of 
November 1692, St. Germains.’ Following this is a fourth, written 
by Nairne. This also is endorsed by Melfort, who calls it the 
‘Project of a Letter to be sent to England; thought more proper 
than the other, proposed by the Most Christian King, the 23"¢ 
Nov. 1692, St. Germains;’ and Nairne also heads it as a 
‘Project.’ *> The last (5) is in Melfort’s hand, and is headed ‘A 
Memorial in November or December 1692, or in January 1693; ’ 


2° Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 415-6. 
1 Ibid. i. 425-30. * Ibid. i. 430-1. 23 Ibid. i. 431-2. 
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and Nairne has written on the margin, ‘I believe this was only a 
Project of a Memorial not sent.’ ** 

(e) The Sunderland Memorial.—The fifth paper is penned by 
Nairne, who has endorsed it ‘ Memorial presented at Versailles the 
fourth of January, 1694.’* It is all in French, much corrected by 
Nairne, and purports to contain various reports and assurances from 
the Jacobites in England. Under the head of ‘ The Names of several 
Men of Quality in England who answer for the Counties, Forts, 
and Regiments in which they are concerned,’ we have promises 
from the earl of Yarmouth, who is shown as vouching for Norfolk ; 
from the lord-lieutenant of Essex, who promises to join with 
some cavalry; from the earl of Lichfield, who answers ‘for the 
county and for the city of Oxford;’ and from the earl of Lindsay, 
who responds for Lincolnshire and for the goodwill of ‘ Brewer’s 
regiment of infantry’ (the 12th). Sir John Friend answers‘ for a 
regiment of cavalry and two regiments of militia in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tower of London,’ and hopes with them to take 
possession of that fortress ; Colonel Selwyn, for Tilbury and for a 
regiment of infantry: (the 2nd); Sir John Knight, ‘for the city of 
Bristol ;’ and Lieutenant-Colonel Row, ‘for his regiment of 
infantry.’ Mr. Greenville (Granville) vouches ‘for Lord Bath’s 
regiment of infantry [the 10th], of which he is Lieutenant-Colonel ; ’ 
and Mr. Stroud for the county of Somerset, whence Lord Powlett 
with several others would ‘join His Majesty upon the first notice.’ 
Mr. (Colonel) Crawford, governor of Sheerness, had ‘promised 
some time ago to deliver up the fort,’ and doubtless would do so ; 
whilst Mr. (Colonel) Haman (? Heyman) ‘answers for Landguard 
Fort.’ * 

The ‘ Memorial ’ continues— 


In the Royal regiment of cavalry [the Royal Horse Guards] there are 
a hundred troopers who have acquainted the King that they have credit 
enough in the regiment to be able to answer for bringing over the whole 
regiment to him ; and that they will cut the throats of such of their com- 
rades or officers who will make opposition. 


In the north of England ‘there are formed seven regiments of 
cavalry and dragoons, for which commissions had been given, who 
will be ready to join His Majesty when he lands.’ Captain Crisp 
‘assures that the Bishop of Exeter [Sir Jonathan Trelawney, one of 
the most loyal supporters of the Revolution] is entirely in the 
King’s interest, and that five parts of seven in the county of Corn- 
wall are for the King.’*” After this glowing account, which very 
much corresponds with that given in the Landen and Berkeley 
papers, we have ‘ The Names of some of the Men of Quality who 


** Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 441-2. 
% Jbid. i. 472-5. *6 Ibid. i. 474. 7 Tid. i. 474. 
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earnestly beseech His Majesty to pass over into England.’ It 
begins—- 

The Earl of Sunderland {who at this time, though not holding 
office, was the confidential counsellor of William] writes to His Majesty 
[James] that a Descent is the only megns to finish the misfortunes of 
the King and those of the nation; and that if His Majesty comes over 
with an army, he cannot fail to carry his point. He does not enter into 
particulars because he fears that His Majesty does not confide sufficiently 
in his advice. But when he is assured that the King is satisfied with his 
fidelity, he promises to send good intelligence and to contribute as much 
as he can to His Majesty's service.”* 


Then the earl of Arran (the duke of Hamilton of Anne’s reign, 
and one of the most prominent of those Jacobite peers who re- 
mained at home and professed loyalty to William) assures James 
of the sincerity of Sunderland, and advises the king to come at 
once to England with an army of 30,000 men, when, owing to the 
discontent of the people, he cannot fail to succeed. And ‘ Lord 
Churchill advises His Majesty to come, and gives him assurance 
of his own services, and of the services of all those who are of his 
party, which is very considerable.’ This is all that is said about 
Marlborough ; and in the concluding paragraph ‘ Mr. Cholemondly 
[probably a pseudonym of some great man] assures His Majesty 
that the people of England are very much disposed to receive him, 
and conjures him to take advantage of the conjuncture.’ ” 

The most striking point about this ‘Memorial’ is the fact that, 
besides numerous correetions and one marginal interpolation, the 
whole of it from the words ‘He does not enter,’ relating to 
Sunderland, to ‘ very considerable’ inclusive (nearly a quarto page in 
Macpherson’s work) is crossed out by a few transverse strokes of 
the pen, thus deleting part of the passage concerning Sunderland 
and all relating to Arran and Churchill. Is it conceivable that 
this would have been done if the whole paper were not a project 
designed by Nairne, of which, on second thoughts, it was deemed 
best to propose only a portion for Versailles? Still, if we may 
credit Nairne, some such paper as denoted by this draft was 
actually presented to Louis XIV and his ministers ; and if so it 
is of considerable importance. For, together with the Landen 
memorial, it clearly shows the absurd nature of the hopes and 
promises with which Melfort and his subordinates endeavoured to 
induce the French government to prepare an expedition for the 
invasion of England, with a view to restoring James. The im- 
putation on Sunderland is especially notable; for it involves the 
imbecile theory that the chief designer of the Revolution, and the con- 
fidential adviser of William, both then and at this time, was himself 
deeply concerned in the alleged plot to replace James on the throne. 

*8 Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 475. ® Ibid. i. 475, 
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(f) The Arran Letters.—For the sixth accusing paper I have 
gone slightly out of chrcnological sequence, in order to take a 
French document in the hand of Nairne, purporting to be addressed 
to James by Lord Arran. Unsigned, like all the others, it is 
written in the first person, and is considerably corrected by Nairne. 
Its heading, as copied by me in the Bodleian, is ‘ Traduction de la 
lettre du Comte d’Arran au Roy d’Angleterre du |? Mars 1695.’ * 
He is represented as urging on James at some length the 
advantages that would attend an imvasion, and he thinks that 
‘20 or 25,000 men will be sufficient.’ In the course of the letter 
he says— 

I had some hopes to beable to send you by the present a letter from Lord 
Sunderland ; having brought about an interview between him and Bishop 
Laybourn. My lord has confirmed to the bishop all I wrote to you in his 
name, in my former letters ; with which I am very well pleased. He has 
been so much occupied all this week that he could not write at this time ; 
but you may depend that you will have a letter from him by the first 
packet,*! 


‘ With regard to news,” Arran says, 

it is certain that the preparations that are made here for the Mediterra- 
nean are designed for attacking Toulon, if it is possible. It is Lord Sun- 
derland who has given me in charge to assure Your Majesty of this; but 
he told me at the same time that he does not believe the enterprise will 
take place, because he is persuaded that it will not be found practicable 
when they come to put it in execution. At any rate, they are resolved at 
present to try to execute it.*? 


Here we see Sunderland brought forward as a traitor to William 
even more prominently than in the last paper; for he is shown as 
disclosing a design to attack the great and only naval arsenal of 
Louis in the Mediterranean. 

(g) The Lloyd Report.—The seventh Jacobite document is themost 
detailed of all, and implicates very distinctly Churchill (Marlborough’s 
title, as having been conferred by William, was not recognised), 
Russell, Shrewsbury, Danby, and above all Godolphin. The last was 
at the time first lord of the treasury, and, like Danby (the lord 
president) and Shrewsbury (the secretary of state), was one of the 
most faithful ministers of William. At this time Russell was again 
at the head of the fleet ; but for nearly two years Marlborough had 
been out of the council, and’even debarred from court. This draft 
is all in the hand of Melfort, and is also greatly corrected by him ; 
yet: it professes to be composed by. the spy Captain David Lloyd, 
or Floyd, on his return to St. Germain after a special mission to 
England. It is headed by Melfort ‘Relation du Capt. Floyd 
nouvelment revenue d’Angleterre;’ and there is an endorsement 
by Nairne in the same language, which is rightly translated by 

*° .Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 512-4. - " Ibid.i. 513....* Ibid. i. 514. 
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Macpherson, ‘ Captain Floyd’s account, carried to Versailles the 1* 
of May 1694 [21 April 0.S.]’** The ink of the manuscript seems 
fresh and clear, and there is no sign that the paper has been folded. 


May it please Your Majesty [the draft begins], Being arrived in London, 
I sent for Major-General Sackville [one of the principal agent-spies] and 
the rest to whom I was directed by Your Majesty, for facilitating my 
access to Admiral Russell, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Churchill and Lord Godolphin : and the said Sackville 
&c. having come to me, I gave them an account of the affairs with which 
I was intrusted, and shewed them my instructions for consulting with 
them about the manner I ought to take in treating with these noblemen. 
... The first person they brought me was Lord Churchill, to whom 
I shewed my instructions; at the same time informing him that Your 
Majesty, having heard he was to have an employment, had commanded 
me to assure him from you that you was highly pleased at this, and gave 
him your consent to accept it, and left him at liberty to employ the 
properest means for obtaining it, having no doubt of his fidelity. 

The next evening Lord Churchill gave me an opportunity of meeting 
Admiral Russell, who received me with a great deal of friendship. I in- 
formed him of what I had to communicate to him from Your Majesty in 
consequence of the offers he made to you by myself as well as by several 
others; and in order to settle the means of executing them I acquainted 
him how gratefully Your Majesty would acknowledge it if he would apply 
himself seriously to the business. He answered me that he was always 
firm in his resolution of doing all that depended upon him for the re- 
establishment of Your Majesty: but that the thing was very difficult to be 
accomplished ; time was necessary, which yet he would manage in the 
best manner he could; but that he would consider the affair, and in two 
or three days, give me another rendezvous. We parted then very well 
satisfied with one another: I having given him some light which he 
wanted in certain affairs that interested him greatly.*! 


After an account of his interview with Lady Shrewsbury, who 
is shown as vouching for the devotedness of her son (the secretary 
of state) to the cause of James, Lloyd goes on— 


Having met Admiral Russell for the second time, I urged him much 
about the contents of the letter that he had written to me before my 
departure, importing that, in ten days, he would explain himself further 
to me concerning the time, the manner, and the place. He assured me 
that that was impossible at present, things not being quite prepared yet ; 
but that he would accomplish the design if it was possible. I acquainted 
him that I should be very sorry to bring back an answer so general ; that 
one could not form any design upon it ; and that it was necessary to have 
a plan of what he was able or willing todo. On which he answered me 
that he thought he had said a great deal (a), since he had said that, by 
God he would undertake it; that he would endeavour to gain the officers 
of the Fleet, and would communicate to Lord Churchill, from time to 
time, the progress he made. 

‘3 -Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 480-3. 
* The words ‘I having’ to ‘greatly’ are struck out by Melfort. 
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But, says he, if you were in my place, what would you do? [Lloyd 
was formerly a naval officer.| I answered him that there were several 
things to be done; viz, to avoid the French fleet, and allow it to pass. 
To which he answered that he would not do that, although it was once 
his intention; and that he would do the business, but swore he would do 
it himself alone. [A.] I proposed to him that since some design would be 
attempted infallibly wpon the coast of France this summer which would 
necessarily draw down troops to Brest or to other places on the coast 
according to the designs upon them, he might send Your Majesty infor- 
mation of this, and give you time to prepare transports this summer ; and 
that, towards autwmn, when it was necessary to disarm the large ships 
and to send convoys to America &c., he would be a judge of those which 
it would be proper to keep in the Channel, and accordingly might retain 
those which he had gained [over] in the summer, and either send the rest 
into the harbours, or employ them as convoys ; and being, by these means, 
master of those that remained, he might join the French to transport 
the troops which would be necessary for accompanying Your Majesty into 
England. [B.] 

He interrupted me several times. But at last, being unwilling to 
determine upon any plan, he protested to me again in general that he 
would undertake the affair, and that Lord Shrewsbury and Lord Churchill 
should be judges of his actions. He gave me repeated assurances of his 
resolution, and of his loyalty to Your Majesty ; and we took leave of one 
another, as I saw that I could not draw anything more positive from 
him. I gave an account of all this to Lord Churchill, Sackville [C] &c., 
who were all of opinion that he had said a great deal [this is exactly what 
Russell said of himself, see (a), above] if one could trust him [D), and if 
one could not, that all he could say would have no more effect. 

After this I waited cn Lord Godolphin, who explained to me his senti- 
ments towards Your Majesty in the most affectionate manner imaginable. 
He acquainted me that there was too much room to fear a Peace would be 
concluded this summer; and that they were sorry to believe, from the 
manner in which the Prince of Orange spoke of it, that the terms would be 
prejudicial to Your Majesty, since infallibly the Prince would endeavour 
thereby to oblige the Most Christian King to send Your Majesty out of 
his dominions. That he thought it was his duty to acquaint Your Majesty 
of this. It was his [Godolphin’s] opinion that Your Majesty, in case thé 
Peace was not concluded, should come over to England, but with a 
considerable force: that it would not be difficult for the French to 
make a Descent in England, even without Russell, who ought, never- 
theless, to be treated with attention, because in his opinion he had said 
all that could be expected of him [this is curiously like what Churchill, 
Sackville, and Russell himself had already said], provided one would be 
sure that Lord Shrewsbury, whom he believed to be sincerely in His 
Majesty’s interest, had an entire influence over him: [a] that Russell 
would infallibly appear before Brest, the land officers believing that the 
place may be insulted, though the sea officers were of a different opinion : 
that this would give a just pretext to His Most Christian Majesty to send 
troops to that place ; and that the necessary number of transports might 
be prepared this summer; that the large vessels would return about the 
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middle of autumn: that the sailors would be dispersed, the convoys sent 
to the different places of commerce; and that the English would have a 
difficulty in finding thirty vessels of tolerable force: that Your Majesty, 
embracing the proper time, might come over [6]; and that he believed a 
blow would not be struck after you landed, as nine out of ten of the 
people of England heartily detest the Prince of Orange. He reiterated 
his protestations with the greatest loyalty to Your Majesty. 


Now if, in this remarkable report, we compare the italicised por- 
tions in the passage from [a] to [b], spoken by Godolphin to Lloyd, 
with those in that from [A] to [B], previously spoken by Lloyd 
himself to Russell, we shall find a striking similarity, which alone 
is enough, I think, to prove its concoction. In other ways, also, the 
absurdity of treating these Nairne papers as authentic materials of 
English history is in none of them placed in so clear a light as in 
this wonderful document. It leaves little room for doubt that, if 
not a forgery of later times, it was quietly composed at St. Germain by 
Melfort and Lloyd in concert, and was transmitted to Versailles as 
the latest bona fide account of English politics. One of the few 
weak points of Louis XIV was his intense ignorance of the customs, 
modes of thought, and national sentiments of the statesmen and 
people of England. Looking on himself as the centre of the uni- 
verse, he cared little to study the public opinion of free nations like 
England and Holland, and, trusting entirely to his interested agents 
and envoys, was often grossly deluded by them. His deceptions 
by the knavish ambassador Barillon, first in the days of Charles, in 
regard to Algernon Sidney and the high-minded leaders of the 
country party, and secondly in those of James, as to the real 
policy of Sunderland, are striking cases in point. In this Lloyd 
Report (as in the Landen and Sunderland ones) we see what pre- 
posterous stories were made up for the edification of the French 
monarch. It will be observed that the pith of it lies in describing 
Godolphin, a most loyal cabinet minister of William, as deliberately 
‘informing the spy for the benefit of James and Louis that an ex- 
pedition would ‘ infallibly’’ be sent this year against Brest. This 
was, of course, the Camaret Bay expedition, under Tollemache, which 
actually sailed early in June. It had been for some time in pre- 
paration ; and its destination, having become an ‘open secret’ 
throughout London, was of course well known to Lloyd. 

That some of the French ministers, however, were under the 
very just impression that the reports and memorials sent to them 
from St. Germain were not always strictly veracious is evident 
from a letter in the Nairne papers stated to be written by Middle- 
ton, 24 Jan. 1695, to the abbé Renaudot, who was under-secretary 
to Croissy and the editor of the official Paris Gazette. ‘I now 
take the liberty,’ he says, 
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to send you reflections on the present state of England by Mr Caryll, 
which have been already sent to Monsieur de Croissy. I am sure you 
will avail yourself of them. It is certain that the conjuncture is more 
favourable for an enterprise [an invasion] than it has ever been. But if 
the King [Louis] does not engage in it, all will come to nothing. 

He then enlarges on the fact that, in the address of the houses of 
parliament to William on the death of Mary, they had promised 
‘to assist him against all his enemies, both domestic and foreign,’ 
and says that it is proof of the existence of a strong party in op- 
position to the English government. He adds— 

This remark being made by you [to Croissy and the French ministers] 
will have more weight, and will not be suspected. For I apprehend 
sometimes that they suspect that we [Jacobites] want to impose upon them, 
which has been always very far from my intention. But perhaps we are 
obliged for this to Lord Melfort. 

(h) The Ailesbury Admission.—I will now explain the actual 
state of affairs in regard to the alleged communications between 
St. Germain and the ministers or statesmen of William. And 
first I will adduce a most important statement written by that 
noted Stuart adherent, Thomas, earl of Ailesbury. This peer had 
formally taken the oaths of allegiance to William; and till his 
banishment, in 1698, he was leader of the home Melfort party, and 
virtually head of the Jacobites in England. In his remarkable 
‘Memoirs’ (recently printed for the Roxburghe Club) he says, in 
allusion to the Jacobite conspiracies of 1691-6— 

It is very certain that the King [William] gave leave to the Earl of Marl- 
borough, my Lord Godolphin, the Duke of Shrewsbury and Admiral 
Russell to correspond with my Lord Middleton at St. Germains. They 
infused into the King the great advantage that might arise to him by it, 
and on my conscience I believe it. The plausible pretext was that my 
Lord Middleton should be deluded, that he should know nothing of what 
passed in England of high secret moment, but that they four would wire- 
draw all out of my Lord Middleton; and no doubt our famous Minister 
[by this or a similar anonymous expression he always refers to Sunder- 
land] was at the head of this—{sic] but was never named.*® 
Such an admission on the part of a Jacobite chief, who was 
high in favour with James and Louis, and a mortal enemy of 
Marlborough and the Revolution leaders, is alone, I think, 
sufficient to brush away the charges of treason brought against 
them by these papers of Nairne’s. In one portion of his ‘ History ’ 
Macaulay himself is, indeed, forced to admit (with much in- 
consistency) that in any communications Danby may have had 
with the Jacobite spies he was probably deceiving them, and 
even that Marlborough himself in what he is alleged to have 
said to them must have been ‘laughing at them.’*” Now these 

85 Macpherson’s Original Papers [1775], i. 507. 

%® Ailesbury Memoirs [1891], ii. 391. 7 “Macaulay’s ‘History, iv. 62. 
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concessions clearly correspond with what Ailesbury says about 
Marlborough, Godolphin, Shrewsbury, and Russell. Moreover 
Dieconson, in his ‘ Life of James,’ suggests the very same thing 
regarding Russell, and hints distinctly that it might also apply to 
Marlborough.** 

In forming our judgment on these matters, a point to be care- 
fully borne in mind is the nature and species of the Jacobite 
agents and emissaries. To a student of the contemporary his- 
tories and records of the Revolution era it is abundantly clear 
that most of these spies must have been double ones, who took pay 
from both sides, and deceived or informed them according to what 
was most to their advantage in the particular case. And there 
ean be little or no doubt that any Jacobite agents, known to be 
honest, who may actually have endeavoured to sound those minis- 
ters, statesmen, and warriors of William (their former friends) who 
might be thought, from various motives, to be dissatisfied with his 
Dutch measures and methods, were encouraged by them, with the 
view of obtaining information of the doings at St. Germain, to be- 
lieve that they were eager to effect the restoration of James. 

As Ailesbury says, the far-seeing Sunderland was probably the 
designer of this secret policy. For when, early in 1691, he returned 
from his self-dismissal to Holland, he was at once taken into 
favour by William, and naturally soon became again his con- 
fidential adviser. In this intriguing with the spies his genius 
would have found ample scope; and the mention of him in the 
Sunderland and Arran papers is to some extent what might have 
been expected to have been written either by well-primed double in- 
formers or by deluded single ones. In this connexion it is an im- 
portant fact that Dicconson, who (like all the Jacobites) justly 
attributes the Revolution to the foreign measures of Sunder- 
land when chief minister to James, wholly ignores the very 
unreasonable notion that under William he in the slightest degree 
attempted to undo his previous work, and to restore the Stuart 
king. 

Now between 1691 and 1696 Godolphin for the whole time, 
and Shrewsbury and Russell for certain periods, were in the 
government ; and their intercourse with Sunderland would have 
been natural and easy. But from January 1692 till March 1695 
Marlborough was banished from court, and hence might perhaps 
be supposed as having been in opposition to the government 
measures of that period. Such an idea, however, would probably 
be very far from the trath. For there is, I think, not the slightest 
evidence that during that time the lifelong friendship, personal 
and political, that attached him to Sunderland and Godolphin was 
in any way broken, or that he showed himself in the least adverse 

% Clarke, ii. 523, 558. 
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to the ministry or to the king. That, on account of his dis- 
missal, he ever cherished the faintest animus against William is 
extremely unlikely, and would have been wholly alien to that 
magnificent serenity of mind which was the chief trait of his 
nature. It is far more rational to believe that, during his eclipse 
at court, he was, in reality, through his congenial comrades, 
Godolphin and Sunderland, acting in secret concert with them 
and with William to deceive the Jacobites, and to complete the 
great work of the Revolution which these four men of all others 
had done so much to bring about. 

Macaulay, of course, makes capital of Marlborough’s banish- 
ment, and gives as the reason for it the detection of his plotting 
with St. Germain. That the aversion of the queen to the 
princess Anne was at the root of the matter cannot, however, be 
doubted. And that William very soon regretted the necessity 
which obliged him, on personal and domestic grounds, to dispense 
with his able lieutenant is, I think, tolerably certain. It was 
clearly through the medium of his confidant, Sunderland, that, as 
soon as the queen died; an open reconciliation was established 
between him on the one side and his sister-in-law Anne and the 
Marlboroughs on the other.” And the remarkable manner in 
which he soon raised Marlborough to dignity and honour, till at 
last he made him his own successor in the Grand Alliance of 
Europe against France, is, I think, no slight proof of the feelings 
with which he must always, at heart, have regarded him. 

If we fairly consider all these points, of which the Ailesbury 
admission is the nucleus, I think that we shall at once dismiss 
from our minds the idea that in any communications that may 
really have taken place between the Revolution leaders and St. 
Germain during the reign of William there was the smallest taint 
of treason. And as a minor point I think that we shall find it 
absolutely impossible to divorce Marlborough in these matters 
from Danby, Godolphin, Sunderland, Russell, and Shrewsbury, 
and to place him, as Macaulay, following Macpherson, unjustly 
attempts to do, on a pinnacle by himself. 

(i) The Camaret Bay Letter.—I now come to the last or eighth 


* In connexion with the ‘ plot’ which Macaulay alleges Marlborough to have 
formed against William in 1691-2 he endeavours to show that it was the sole cause 
of his dismissal from court. That this act, however, was of a purely personal nature the 
following coniemporary evidence conclusively shows: (J) the letters of the Brandenburg 
president, Frreprich Bonner, to the electoral court [Ranke’s History of England, vi. 
177-8] (1875) ; (2) the Account of the English Court, addressed by the Prussian envoy, 
Ezecuret Spanner, to Frederick I in August-October 1704 [Enotish Hisrortcat 
Review for October 1887, pp. 770-1]; (3) the Dennien Parers (Hist. Manuscr. Comm. 
7th Rep. App. pt. i. (1879), 220, letter of 26 Jan. (5 Feb.) 1692 (wrongly printed 1693)] ; 
(4) the Portianp (Hartey) Pavers [Hist. Manuscr. Comm. 14th Rep. App. II. vol. iii. 
(1894), pp. 488-9, letters of 23 Jan., 26 Jan., and 13 Feb. 1692]; and (5) .the Sarews: 
BURY CORRESPONDENCE [1821), letter of Shrewsbury toe King William, dated 22 June 1694. 
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impeaching document, which stands by itself; for it purports to 
adduce a paper actually written by Marlborough, and thus to prove 
against him the charge of treason. It forms the apex of the pyramid 
of malice under which Macpherson has sought to bury him, and of 
all the Nairne papers it is the one that needs the closest examina- 
tion. If the theory of Ailesbury be true, it is impossible that 
Marlborough can ever have penned such a document ; for it clearly 
exceeds anything that William could have sanctioned. It is all in 
French and written by Nairne; but there is a most important 
correction by Melfort. In the English rendering by Macpherson 
(which is accurate enough) the heading is as follows: ‘ Translation 
[i.e. recasting in French] of a letter in cyphers [1] from M* Sackfield 
[Sackville], Major General of his Britannic Majesty’s forces, to the 
Earl of Melfort.’ There is also an endorsement, which Macpherson 
has omitted to mention, ‘Traduction des lres de Ch. et Sakfield 
du 3 May, 1694’ [2]. The draft is on two sides of a sheet. of 
good white foolscap ; the writing is clear; the ink is black; and 
the paper does not appear to have been folded. Of course there 
are no signatures ; and there is no intimation on the paper that 
it was ever sent to Versailles. It runs as follows :— 


3'¢ May 1694. I have just now received the enclosed for the King. 
It is from Lord Churchill ; but no person but the Queen and you must 
know from whom it comes [8]. Therefore, for the love of God, let it be 
kept a secret, even from Lord Middleton [4}. I send it by an express, 
judging it to be of the utmost consequence for the service of the King, 
my master [5] ; and consequently for the service of His Most Christian 
Majesty [6]. You see by the contents of this letter that I am not 
deceived in the judgment I formed of Admiral Russell ; for that man has 
not acted sincerely, and I fear he never will act otherwise [7]. 


Translation of Lord Churchill's letter to the King of England 

[de méme date is added in the original, but omitted by Macpherson}. 

It is only to-day I have learned the news I now write to you; which 
is, that the bomb-ketches and the twelve regiments encamped at Ports- 
mouth, with the two regiments of marines, all commanded by Talmash, 
are destined for burning the harbour of Brest, and destroying all the 
men of war which are there [8]. This will be a great advantage to 
England. But no consideration can prevent, or ever shall prevent me 
from informing you of all that I believe to be for your service. There- 
fore you may make your own use of this intelligence [9], which you may 
depend upon being exactly true. But I must conjure you for your own 
interest to let no one know it but the Queen and the bearer of this letter 
[10]. Russell sails to-morrow with forty ships, the rest being not yet 
paid; but it is said that in ten days the rest of the fleet will follow; and 
at the same time, the land forces. J have endeavoured to learn this some 
time ago from Admiral Russell. But he always denied it to me, though 

 Macph. i, 487. It is to be borne in mind that when he produced his Original 


Papers and the History of Great Britain, which he based on them, Macpherson 
was in the pay of the government as one of their journalist writers. 
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I am very sure that he knew the design for more than six weeks [11]. 
This gives me a bad sign of this man’s intentions [12]. I shall be very 
well pleased to learn that this letter comes safe to your hands [13}. 

On this paper (at the bracketed numbers) I will now make a 
few comments. 

[1.] The admission by Nairne that the alleged letters from 
Sackville and Churchill were received in cyphers is of much 
importance, as showing the facilities possessed by Melfort for 
concealing all original communications from the French king. 

[2.] This date, 8 May, should be noted. If really written by 
Sackville, it must have been old or English style. 

[3.] Why this great anxiety for secresy? And why is the queen 
to know it? 

[4.] Here, I think, we have the answers. For the words ‘ even 
from Lord Middleton’ are (as Macpherson admits) an interpolation 
by his rival Melfort. It is to be borne in mind that, as secretary 
of state and virtual prime minister to James, Melfort more than a 
year ago had been superseded by Middleton, and was now merely 
the secretary, or chief minister, of Queen Mary of Modena, the wife 
of James, who appears to have taken an active part in all the 
Jacobite intrigues, and on her own account to have held diplomatic 
communication with Versailles and various other courts. Under 
the date of 18 April 1693 we find an entry in the diary of 
Narcissus Luttrell, whose foreign intelligence during these times 
was generally sound, stating the arrival of Middleton at St. Germain, 
and his appointment as prime minister and secretary of state to 
James in the place of Melfort.‘ And Macpherson also says, 
‘There is a paper in his own hand [Melfort’s] after he had retired 
from St. Germain, entitled Memoire justificatif du Comte de Melfort, 
17 Mai (7 May, O.S.] 1694. This paper consists of twenty-four 
pages.’ And he goes on to give a summary of their contents.‘? Here, 
then, we have the curious spectacle of Sackville and his supposed 
colleague, Marlborough, communicating most important news, 
not to Middleton, who was the recognised head of their own 
protestant party, and the secretary of state as well as the chosen 
prime minister of James, but to the displaced and more or less 
disgraced Melfort, the Roman catholic chief of the rival party, and, 
as I have said, the factotum of the Italian queen. Does not this 
alone destroy the possibility of the paper being authentic? But 
this is not all; for we have Sackville shown as actually conjuring 
James ‘for the love of God’ to keep the matter secret from his 
own alter ergo, Middleton. All this is in French,.and therefore 
evidently, if not an ingenious later forgery, it was a design of 
Melfort’s to show Louis and his ministers that, though a Roman 
catholic and nominally dismissed, he was still, in the eyes of 

* Luttrell, iii. 79. *2 Macpherson, vol. ii., appendix, 674. 
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Marlborough, who had been the military leader of the Revolution, 
@ more important personage with James, and more to be trusted, 
than his successful rival Middleton. 

[5.] This officious hurry of Sackville in sending to Melfort 
‘by an express’ news which, according to the Lloyd report at [C], 
must, some time before, have been well known both to him and to 
Melfort himself, is a little far-fetched. 

[6.] Why this solicitude for French interests on the part of 
Sackville? It seems to add force to the notion that the ‘paper’ 
is wholly Melfort’s workmanship. 

[7.] This adverse opinion of Russell held by Sackville is to be 
borne in mind. 

[8.] ‘It is only to-day,’ &c. But it had long been the talk of 
the town; and there can be no doubt that the destination of the 
expedition for Brest had been known to Louis, James, and their 
ministers for several weeks. According to the passage [A]-[B] in 
the Lloyd report of 1 May, N.S. [21 April, 0.8.] it was apparently 
known to James’s own emissary, Lloyd, before his alleged interviews 
with Churchill and Russell. 

[9.] If not devised as a reiteration of solicitude for French 
interests, is not this permission, shown as given by Marlborough to 
James, a little superfluous ? It is very much like Sackville’s at [6]. 

[10.] The anxiety of Marlborough for secresy, except as regards 
the queen, uncommonly resembles that of Sackville, shown at [3] 
and [4]. Or rather the anxiety of Sackville, who is supposed to 
write last, closely resembles that of Marlborough. But note also 
how, in each case, the writer stultifies himself. For compare 
Sackville’s [3] and [4] with his [6]; and Marlborough’s [10] with his 
[9]. Each impresses on James the necessity of telling no one 
except the queen, and yet clearly leaves him free to communicate 
the intelligence to the French government. 

[11.] See [5] and [8]. Lloyd in his report says at [C] that, at 
his interview with Marlborough and Sackville, which must have 
been some time before 21 April, O.8., both of them were 
made aware by Lloyd himself (if they had not known it before) 
of the intended expedition to Brest, and of Russell’s connexion 
therewith. 

[12.] Here again these sentiments of Marlborough and those 
of Sackville at [7] regarding the unfaithfulness of their comrade 
Russell are remarkably uniform. They seem to be arranged so as 
to harmonise not only with each other, but also with the expression 
at [D] in the Lloyd report, where Churchill and Sackville, when 
referring to Russell, are made to say ‘if one could trust him.’ 

[13.] This is apparently another expression of the wish for 
secresy from Middleton shown in [4]. 

I submit that the issues raised by these comments are sufficient 


VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. T 
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to prove that this Camaret Bay draft, written by Nairne and 
corrected by Melfort, was simply, if ever presented at Versailles 
and not a later forgery, a cunning design of that most unscrupulous 
statesman, partly to mislead Louis XIV into a false idea of the 
zeal of Marlborough on behalf of James, and partly to show his 
own importance. I submit also, for the reasons given, that the 
seven preceding accusatory documents are all of the same deceptive 
nature, and are of no more historical value than so much waste 
paper. 


II. That a writer of the stamp of James Macpherson should have 
been destined to approach history at all was, I think, a remarkable 
freak of nature.“ That it should be reserved, however, for the 
author of the ‘ Ossian’ fraud to discover and give to the world im- 
portant facts tearing to shreds the character of one of the greatest 
men that this country has ever produced, is, I submit, a little too 
hard for belief by rational beings. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
‘ Original Papers ’ on English history produced by the inventor of the 
Gaelic ‘ Originals’ of the Ossian poems are likely to be genuine ? 
The point is, indeed, virtually settled at the outset by the fact 
which I have mentioned that the manuscripts in question, imputing 
such fearful crimes to Marlborough, Godolphin, and their associated 
helpers in the work of the Revolution, are not original. I must 


ask my readers to keep this steadily in view; for the whole gist. of 
the position taken up by Dalrymple, Hallam, Macaulay, and all 
more recent followers of Macpherson lies in the assumption that 


“8 For the facts concerning Macpherson’s life and works see The Registers of 
Westminster Abbey [where Macpherson was buried], by Joseph Lemuel Chester [1876], 
p. 456; The History of Scotland, from the union of the crowns to the union of the 
kingdoms, by Malcolm Laing, 3rd edit. [1819], iv. 427 et seq., ‘ Dissertation on Ossian’s 
Poems;’ Lectures on Rhetoric, by Hugh Blair, D.D., F.R.S.E., with a life of the 
author [1817], vol. 1. vi, vii; The Genuine Remains of Ossian, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation by Patrick MacGregor, M.A. [1841], pp. 1-120; Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
[1830], art. ‘Macpherson, James;’ Life and Letters of James Macpherson, by 
Bailey Saunders [1894]; Dict. of Nat. Biog. vol. xxxv. [1893], art. ‘Macpherson, 
James,’ by the same author; Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair, by his son, Rev. John 
Sinclair [1838], ii. 233; Correspondence of Sir John Sinclair [1831], i. 8327, 329, 332 ; 
Macaulay’s History, iii. [1855], 363 ; Memorials of Viscount Dundee, by Mark Napier 
[1862], iii. app. 660 et seq., 666 et seq.; Edinburgh Review, June 1816, art. ‘ The Life 
of James II.;’ ‘Tue Porms or OssIAN TRANSLATED BY JAMES MAcPHERSON, Esq.,’ in 2 
vols., a new edition, London (Strahan and Cadell), 1796 [preface dated 15 Aug. 
1773]; Life of David Hume, by John Hill Burton [1846], i. app. 465-6, 471-80; 
History of Great Britain, by James Macpherson, in 2 vols., 1775; Journal of the 
Reign of George III, from 1771 to 1783, by Horace Walpole (edited by Dr. Doran) 
[1859], i. 472, ii. 5,17; Letters from Bishop Warburton to Bishop Hurd [1809], pp. 
332, 334; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Croker’s edition [1848], pp. 134, 294, 346-7, 429; 
History of the Early Part of the Reign of James II [1808], by the Rt. Hon. 
Charles James Fox, Prefatory Note by Lord Holland, p. 25; Memoirs of Sir James 
Mackintosh, edited by his son, Robert Jas. Mackintosh [1836], i. 344-6, ii. 265, 313, 315 ; 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, essay supplementary to the preface of 
the editien of 1815 [Warne], p. 601. 
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the Nairne papers in the Bodleian library are original state docu- 
ments, and therefore not to be gainsaid. Even Mr. John Paget, 
who during Macaulay’s lifetime ably and irrefutably exposed a por- 
tion of his unfair handling of these papers in reference to Marl- 
borough, did not question their authenticity; but I doubt if he ever 
critically examined them.“ 

I now propose to discuss more fully than I have done hitherto 
the volume of Macpherson’s printed work styled ‘ Original Papers,’ 
containing the charges. In it is a paper of much interest, to which 
as yet I have not referred, that claims our attention. It con- 
sists of ‘extracts’ from the ‘ Life of James,’ which Macpherson 
managed to see in manuscript at the Scots Jesuit College in Paris 
long before it was printed in full by Clarke. He falsely states 
that these ‘extracts’ were made by him from the original 
‘Memoirs’ of James; but he never saw this work. And his 
handling of Dicconson’s labours will, I think, furnish additional 
evidence of his dishonesty. Before, however, I enter fully on this 
special investigation I must deal with the history of the Nairne 
papers, so far as is known, and give Macpherson’s curious account 
of how he obtained them. 

The full title-page of Macpherson’s great historical work is as 
follows: ‘ Original Papers ; containing the Secret History of Great 
Britain from the Restoration, to the Accession of the House of Han- 
nover : to which are prefixed Extracts from the Life of James II as 
Written by Himself [this is not true]: the whole arranged and pub- 
lished by James Macpherson Esq.: in Two Volumes. Periculose 
Plenum Opus Ales. Hor. London. Printed for W. Strahan and T. 
Cadell in the Strand. 1775.’ As, however, I have already shown, 
‘ Original’ is precisely what the chief of these papers cannot claim 
to be. 

In his preliminary ‘ Advertisement,’ or preface, Macpherson 
says— 

These volumes contain the papers of the family of Stuart and those of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg. The first consist of the collection of M™ Nairne, 
who was under-secretary, from the Revolution to the year 1713, to the 
ministers of King James II and to those of his son. The latter compre- 
hend the material part of the correspondence and secret negotiations of 
the House of Hannover, their agents and their friends in Britain, through- 
out the reign of Queen Anne. The extracts from the Life of King James 
II, consisting of more than thirty-three sheets of print [247 pages], were 
partly taken by the late Mt Thomas Carte [the famous non-juror] and 
partly by the Editor [Macpherson] in a journey he made for that purpose 
to France. M* Nairne’s papers came into the possession of M* Carte 
some time before his death [this is very vague]. To these, the Editor, 
who had free access to such MSS. as lie open in the Scotch [Jesuit] 
College at Paris, hath added many valuable acquisitions of his own 

“ The New Examen, by John Paget, barrister at law (1861). 
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[these are unimportant papers like ‘ Nihell’s Journal’ and others of a 
similar nature]. THe Oriainats [sic, in capitals] are now in the hands 
of the bookseller [i.e. the publisher]. 

In the ‘Introduction,’ which follows, he says— 

The late Mt Thomas Carte, who gave to the public a History of England 
to the end of the year 1654, had been extremely industrious in collecting 
materials for bringing down his work to a much later period. Having 
obtained an order from Rome for inspecting such papers belonging to the 
family of Stuart as lay open in the Scotch [Jesuit] College at Paris, he 
spent several months in that place, making extracts and collecting notes. 
[All this may be true; but we have only Macpherson’s word for it.] In 
particular, he made very large and accurate extracts from the Life of 
James II, written in that Prince’s own hand. [It is certain that he did 
nothing of the kind ; for he never saw James’s original ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
the ‘Life’ is no¢ written in ‘that Prince’s own hand.’] But his most 
valuable acquisition [from what source ?] was the papers of M* Nairne, who 
had served as under-secretary to three successive ministers of King James 
during his exile in France from the Revolution to the year 1701. Upon 
the death of that prince, Nairne continued in the service of his son; and 
his [Nairne’s] collection contains an almost uninterrupted series of the 
correspondence and secret negotiations of the family of Stuart down to 
the year 1719. [So far as I could see at my inspection, these are chiefly 
drafts, projects, and official refuse of all kinds. ]} 

It is needless [he says] to explain minutely why papers of such value 
lay so long neglected and almost unknown. [On the contrary, such infor- 
mation is, as he well knew, of the utmost inportance. And where did 
they lie all this time in this ‘ neglected’ state ?] They are jumbled together 
in such a mass of confusion [By whom? By Carte? And if so valuable, 
why ?] that a great deal of time and industry, and it may even be said, a - 
very considerable knowledge of the period to which they relate [Had not 
Carte this knowledge ?] were absolutely necessary to give them the import- 
ance they deserve. [Why did Carte think them so unimportant as to 
leave them huddled away in this style and to maintain perfect silence on 
their existence ?] They were placed in the Editor’s [Macpherson’s] hands 
[By whom? Why does he misrepresent the fact that he bought the use 
of them from Carte’s family ?] as materials for a History of this country 
from the Revolution till the complete settlement of the family of Hannover 
on the throne [or rather, he bought them with this preconceived design]. 

But [he goes on} when he had examined them with precision he 
found that the Extracts from the Life of James II threw a new and 
striking light on almost all the transactions of his brother's reign. 
[Did he buy the use of them ‘before he knew this?] This circum- 
stance induced him to begin his History with the Restoration of the 
monarchy ; and to satisfy himself as well as to authenticate his material 
to the public, he went to Paris to make still further discoveries, and in 
particular, to make fresh Extracts from King James’s Memoirs. [This is 
ominously like a former journey he made to the Highlands to make 
‘ further discoveries’ in Gaelic lore, and ‘fresh extracts’ from ‘ Ossian’s’ 
Memoirs.] During his stay in France he not only had an opportunity to 
be satisfied concerning the faithfulness of Carte’s Extracts [#.c. from the 
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‘Memoirs *] but even to make many valuable additions of his own. [And 
he knows perfectly well that he never saw these ‘ Memoirs.’] 

The Memoirs left by King James in his own hand [he goes on] consist 
rather of memorandums made for his own use when the transactions 
happened than a regular narration of events. [It would be more correct 
to say that the extracts which he—the writer—took from Dicconson’s‘ Life’ 
consist of ‘memorandums’ of this nature.] He frequently lays down 
with precision the reasons which weighed with himself in directing his 
conduct ; and upon the whole, his papers form very important materials 
for the History of Britain during his own times. In Carte’s extracts, as 
well as in those of the Editor, the language of King James is, in a great 
measure, preserved. [But he has just told us, and has twice previously 
asserted, that these extracts are altogether in James’s own hand.} That 
Prince was not an elegant writer ; and an abridgement must, in its nature, 
be still more stiff and dry than an original. [He is now attempting to 
shuffie out of his distinct statements that the extracts were written by 
James.] Instead therefore of expecting entertaining reflections and a 
well-connected detail of transactions, the reader must content himself 
with an unadorned narrative of such facts as were the secret and hitherto 
unknown springs of the great events of the times. [Who expected 
‘ entertaining ’ reflections ? And is not a ‘ narrative’ a ‘ well-connected 
detail of transactions’? But he has only just told us that the ‘ Memoirs’ 
themselves were not a ‘regular narration,’ but only ‘ memorandums.’] 

But if the Memoirs of King James [he proceeds] cannot raise their 
author to the rank of a fine writer [Who expected it ?] they certainly do 
him credit as a man. There is an air of veracity in all the accounts 
given by that Prince that is much more valuable to an intelligent reader 
than the choicest flowers of rhetoric and best turned periods. [This is a 
capital touch. How much more valuable, for instance, is the ‘ air of vera- 
city ’ that pervades ‘ Ossian ’ than are its beautiful ‘ flowers of rhetoric’ !] 
Indeed, the manner in which the papers, called his Memoirs, were written, 
precludes every suspicion of unfaithfulness on his side. His notes were 
generally made upon the spot; and always before there was any necessity 
to palliate the circumstances of the transactions related. [How does he 
know? But he is speaking, throughout, as he is well aware, of a work 
which he never saw.] Besides he was not of a complexion to misrepresent. 
He affected to guide himself by principle in all his actions and to deem the 
slightest deviation from truth a crime. In his opinions he is frequently 
wrong, but very seldom in any fact that fell within his own immediate 
knowledge. 

How Nairne’s collection [he continues] came into the possession of 
Carte is as wnimportant in itself as it is imperfectly known. [Observe the 
impudence with which he again faces the crucial point of the whole affair.] 
Several papers, particularly the letters of Lord Caryll, which complete the 
chain of the secret correspondence with Britain, are in the Scotch [Jesuit] 
College, and have passed through the Editor’s hands. These, together 
with others which he reeeived through various channels, shall be pointed 
out, as they occur, in the. following volumes. [But why were not the 
‘ Nairne Papers’ in this college? By all the Jacobites it is admitted to 
have been the great repository of their State papers.] 
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The last paragraph is as follows :— 


Such as it is, the Editor delivers the work, with little anxiety, to the 
public. The novelty of the facts, the uninterrupted stream of fresh light 
if the expression may be used, which they throw on the history of this 
country during the period through which they extend, will, he is convinced, 
recommend the publication to the world [or rather to the court and govern- 
ment of George III, which at this time were strongly set against the princi- 
ples of the English Revolution ; and Macpherson was in their pay]. The 
new turn given to many important events, and the change made in various 
great characters, will, perhaps, offend such as are bigots [the whigs] with 
regard to the supposed political opinions and views of their forefathers. 
To these the Editor has only to say that he has religiously adhered, 
throughout, to TruTH [sic, in capitals]; and that it could not be expected 
he should risk his Own [sic, in capitals] reputation by concealing any facts 
that came to his knowledge, though they might tend to sully THEIR 
[sic, in capitals] ancestors. 


As to the means by which Macpherson really acquired his 
‘Original Papers’ which he tells us were ‘placed in his hands,’ 
the facts are given in the ‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library,’ written 
in 1868 by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 


It was in this year [1753] [he says] that the first portion of the manu- 
scripts of Thomas Carte, the Englishman and historian, came to the library. 
It has been universally supposed that his voluminous and invaluable col- 
lections came en masse subsequently to his death ; but the library register 
shows that Oxford was indebted to him for a considerable and important 
portion during his life. In this year we find that he sent the papers 
which relate to the life of the great duke of Ormond, with a large number 
of others bearing on the history of Ireland from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, comprised in thirty volumes, folio and quarto. In the following 
year, shortly before his death (which occurred on 2 April 1754), he for- 
warded twenty-six more of his Irish volumes in folio . , . and in 1757 
nine more were forwarded by his widow.*® 

The remainder of his collections [says Mr. Macray, who follows John 
Nichols] were left in the hands of his widow, who, remarrying Mr. 
Nicholas Jernegan, or Jerningham (of the family seated at Cossey, in 
Norfolk), bequeathed them, upon her death, to him, with the reversion to 
the University of Oxford. While they were in Mr. Jernegan’s possession 
they were largely used by Macpherson for his publication of State Papers, 
for which use of them 3800/. were paid. ... In 1778, however, Mr. 
Jernegan disposed of his life interest to the university for (as Nichols was 
informed by Price) the sum of 50/., and the remainder were consequently 
at once transferred to the library. The collection numbers altogether a 
hundred and eighty volumes in folio, fifty-four in quarto, and seven in 
octavo, besides several bundles of Carte’s own papers. : . . The mass of 
papers relating to Ireland . . . is enormous. . . . There are also several 
volumes of extracts and papers collected with immediate reference to 
Carte’s History of England. Anda third and especially interesting portion 


*® Annals, p. 165. 
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consists of the papers of Mr. David Nairne, under-secretary to James 
II during his exile, which reach from 1692 to 1718 and fill two volumes 
in folio and eight or nine in quarto. It was from these that Macpherson 


chiefly compiled his ‘ Original Papers,’ published in 1775 in two volumes 
quarto.‘ 


Now, why did Carte, who had the reputation of being an honest, 
credulous man, omit to include the ‘ especially interesting’ papers 
of ‘ Nairne’ among those which he deemed sufficiently important 
to be transferred for safe keeping to the Bodleian? Is it not 
possible (taking into account the state in which Macpherson says he 
left them) that, knowing, as he must have known, something of their 
antecedents, he may have looked on them as especially worthless, 
and may therefore have purposely avoided to send them? As for 
Mr. Jernegan, it is clear that after the death of Mrs. Carte (if Mr. 
Macray be accurate, which there seems no reason to doubt) his 
principal object was to make money out of the manuscripts left in 
his possession. And so far from their being ‘ placed’ in the hands 
of Macpherson as materials wherewith to form a history, by which 
he cunningly conveys the impression that he had a sort of com- 
mission from the Carte family to write one, evidently the facts 
were all the other way ; for he paid a large sum in order to obtain 
from them the use of the ‘ Papers,’ and must haye hoped to make 
a larger one by their publication.” 

The period when Carte’s papers were consigned to Macpherson 
is not stated; but, as we are told that he returned from America 
(where for two years he held a government post) in 1766, and then 
settled down in London io regular journalist work, it is quite possible 
that these Nairne Papers were in his hands for nine years before he 
printed them. During this time he would have had ample oppor- 
tunities for garbling, suppressing, concocting, or forging. And if he 
found it expedient to manufacture for publication some English 
‘translations,’ the three years which elapsed before the deposition 
of the French ‘originals’in the Bodleian would have given him 
plenty of time to construct them. Such at all events was the course 
which he actually pursued with his ‘ Ossian Poems ;’ for in 1762 he 
published what professed to be their English ‘translations,’ and in 
1784 began in a very leisurely manner to forge the Gaelic ‘ originals,’ 
which did not see the light till 1808, twelve years after his death. 


III. There are, I imagine, but few persons who will not agree with 


‘© Annals, pp. 165, 166. In the Dict. of Nat. Biog., vol. ix. [1887], Mr. E. 8. 
Shuckburgh says that Jernegan also received 2001. for lending the papers to Lord 
Hardwicke. 

“ We are told by the writer on Macpherson in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, who 
was probably Dr. (afterwards Sir) David Brewster, the editor, that for the copyright of 
his History Macpherson received no less than 3,0001. 
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the statesman Charles Fox that, in attempting to palm off extracts 
from the ‘Life of James IL’ as quotations from his original 
‘ Memoirs,’ Macpherson has practised ‘ an imposture as impudent as 
“ Ossian ”’ itself.’ ‘* Besides his statements to this effect in the title- 
page and ‘Introduction ’ of the ‘ Original Papers,’ to which I have 
drawn attention, he carefully heads the extracts as ‘ The Life of 
James II, Written by Himself’ And this heading is repeated over 
the whole of the 247 pages containing them, embracing more than 
a third of the volume.*? Now one of his principal objects in 
enduing these extracts with this fictitious authority is evidently 
that he may be able to use them as vouchers for the Nairne docu- 
ments; and in his crowning accusation against Marlborough— 
namely, the charge in regard to the Camaret Bay expedition—we 
shall find this ingenious course abundantly manifest. 

I will first quote the passage in Clarke’s ‘ Life’ which forms the 
basis of Macpherson’s extract relating to this affair. After telling 
us that in 1694 Shrewsbury accepted the seals of secretary for the 
second time from William, Dicconson says— 


And when he was in, endeavour’d to bring in My Lord Churchill too ; 
but the Prince of Orange not having the same kindness for his person, or 
opinion of his sincerity, it fail’d on his side ; and indeed that was the main 
pledge of that Lord’s fidelity to the King, of which however he gave him 
some instances, or at least that he was no friend to the Prince of Orange 
and his government. ‘It is but this day (says he in his letter of the 4” of 
May) that it came to my knowlidg what I now send you : which is, that the 
Bomb-vessels and the twelve Regiments that are now encamped at Ports- 
mouth, together with the two Marine Regiments, are to be commanded 
by Talmach, and design’d to burn the harbour of Brest and to destroy 
the men-of-war that are there; this would be a great advantage to 
England, but no consideration can, or ever shall, hinder me, from letting 
you know what I think may be for your service, so you may make what 


use you think best of this intelligence, which you may depend on to be 
true.’ °° 


This quotation is practically, though not verbally, the same as 
the corresponding portion of the ‘ Nairne paper.’ But it is to be 
observed that the remainder of the latter, beginning, ‘ But I must 
conjure you,’ is not given. 

Dicconson goes on— 


The ill success of that enterprise was a great argument [very cautious] 
that this notice (which the King had received likewise from My Lord 
Arran [Note this]) was advantageous to the French, and the mistrust 
which My Lord Churchill complains he had of Admiral Russell [This tallies 
with the last part of the Nairne paper, and if that document is a late 
forgery may have given the coiner the hint] (who in all probability did 

“* History of the Early Part of the Reign of James 1I, by Charles James Fox 
[1808], Prefatory Note, p. 25. 

# Macpherson, i. 1-262. 3 Clarke, ii. 521, 522. 
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but delude the King by the Prince of Orange’s permission) was a sign 
that he did not intend the same thing himself, or at that time at least 
[Compare all these very important admissions with that of Ailesbury]; but 
such men being steer’d by interest are no longer to be counted upon than 
that motive holds: however he continued his correspondence with the 
King, if not by letters, at least by messages, as long as His Majesty liv’d, 
but the Prince of Orange dying soon after, a new scene was open’d to 
him, in which he amaz’d the world with his conduct and fortune [evi- 
dently written not earlier than 1704]; however he still pretended a good 


will to make some reparation to the Son for the former infidelities to the 
Father.*! 


To this account there are two marginal notes; and the first is, 
‘My Lord Churchill give [sic] notice to the King of the design upon 
Brest. Lord Churchill’s Letter to the King, May 4, 1694.’ 

Now in his ‘ Original Papers ’ Macpherson has a preamble of his 
own to the Nairne version of Marlborough’s alleged letter, in the 
following terms :— 


When the Earl of Marlborough and his wife, by their influence with 
the Princess of Denmark, were accused of fomenting differences between 
the royal sisters, the Earl, it now appears, was in correspondence with 
the late King. William, probably, though he knew not particulars, sus- 
pected in general the secret intrigues of Marlborough when he sent him 
to the Tower in the year 1692. [William never sent Marlborough to the 
Tower. Macpherson is mixing up two distinct things.) James, from a 
diffidence of his former favourite, required actions as the proof of his 
sincerity. He had done considerable service to the party [the Jacobites| 
before this period. But the most capital instance of his thorough repent- 
ance was the intelligence of the design against Brest transmitted by him 
in the following letter to James, enclosed in one from Colonel Sackville. 
Marlborough is supposed to have had more designs than one in this part 
of his conduct. He wished to serve James with Louis XIV and to ruin 


General Talmash [This is the theory which Macaulay has followed] as well 
as to be revenged of William.*? 


Then, as a voucher for this ‘Nairne paper,’ he goes on to say, 
‘In King James’s Memoirs there is the following Memorandum, 
written upon receipt of the letter in his own hand:- “ May 4", Lord 
Churchill informed the King of the design on Brest.” Page 521. ann. 
1694.’ And on referring to his extracts in the same volume from 
the ‘ Life of James, written by Himself,’ we find, under the head of 
‘1694,’ ‘Macpherson’s Extracts,’ ‘On May the 4”, the Lord 
Churchill gave notice to the King of the design upon Brest.’® This 
slight sentence forms the whole of his ‘extract’ from the long 
passage given by Dicconson. But evidently, so far from being a 
statement written by James in the ‘ Memoirs,’ it is nothing more 
than a copy of Dicconson’s marginal note in the ‘ Life,’ which I have 
already cited. [What Macpherson means by ‘Page 521,’ unless 


5) Clarke, ii. 523. 8? Macpherson, i. 486. % Tbid. i. 245. 
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he inserts it as a trick to induce an impression that it refers to that 
page in the ‘Memoirs,’ I cannot imagine. For I have not dis- 
covered throughout his or Carte’s ‘ extracts ’ any other such mention 
of pages. | 

Why, it may now reasonably be asked, has Macpherson thus, 
in his extracts from the ‘ Life,’ suppressed the full narration of this 
the most important statement in the whole book, and one which, 
so far as concerns the mere quotation of Marlborough’s alleged 
letter, is by no means lengthy? It seems to me quite possible, 
judging from his antecedents, that, when he came across this pas- 
sage in the ‘ Life’ at his visit to the Scots College, the idea may 
have occurred to him of strengthening the case against Marl- 
borough by adding to the actual Nairne manuscripts at that time 
in his possession one more ‘original’ paper, inferred—that is to 
say, Ossianised—from the letter given by Dicconson. And if to the 
substance of it should be added a prologue in the shape of a 
covering letter from Sackville, and an epilogue in the form of a 
statement by Marlborough showing unanimity as to secresy from 
Middleton, permission to inform the French, and the unfaithfulness 
of Russell, the whole would appear finished, harmonious, and vrai- 
semblable, By this means a tangible ‘ Original’ manuscript, written 
by Marlborough himself, could be brought to bear against him ; and 
a brief sentence, such as the marginal note, to be given as a genuine 
extract from the ‘Memoirs’ of James ‘written in his own hand,’ 
would form an irrefutable supporting voucher. 

Evidently it was not contemplated by the authorities of the 
Scots College at that, or probably at any subsequent time, to 
publish the ‘ Life ;’ for they knew that without being proved by 
original documents, which it was out of their power to supply, its 
charges against the Revolution leaders would never be believed by 
other than Jacobites. Hence, if he designed this course of action, 
Macpherson would have felt pretty secure against the possibility of 
the fraud of his professed extract from the ‘Memoirs’ ever being 
discovered. It so happened that forty-one years after the publica- 
tion of his work; and twenty-one years after his death, the ‘ Life’ 
actually did make its appearance; but the wonderful chain of 
events which led to this issue, brought about by the French Revolu- 
tion, could not have been conceived. 

The slight discrepancy of ‘dates in the ‘ Life’ and the ‘ Original 
Paper’ tends, I think, only in a trifling degree to defend Mac- 
pherson from the reasonable theory that he forged the French 
‘Camaret Bay’ document now to be seen in the Bodleian. The 
reason why the date of 3 May should be given to the alleged 
Sackville and Churchill letters, whereas 4 May is distinctly men- 
tioned in the ‘ Life,’ is not at first sight very clear.. Macpherson, 
however, in his preamble, hag specified the 4th as the day on which 
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James received them. And if he forged the letters, an over-anxiety 
to make things appear natural may have made him forget the 
difference between the English and French styles of dating, and also 
inadvertently reckon that only one day need be allowed for the con- 
veyance of the letters from London. ‘The 3" May,’ however, which 
is shown on the Nairne paper as having been written by Sackville 
in England, would most assuredly have been old or English style ; 
and as certainly the 4th, given in the ‘ Life,’ if implying the date of 
receipt in France, would be new, and thus would correspond to 
24 April 0.S. Hence James must have received the letters nine 
days before they were written! But the mere fact of there being 
any date at all on the supposed communication of Marlborough 
seems to show its fictitious nature. 

We must always bear in mind that if such a Nairne manuscript 
as the Camaret Bay paper was not in existence when the use of the 
‘ neglected,’ ‘ almost unknown,’ and ‘jumbled’ refuse of the Carte 
collection was bought by Macpherson from Jernegan, it would 
probably have been worth the while, and no shock to the morals 
and honesty, of a man like the inventor of the ‘ Ossian poems,’ who 
lived, throve, and died in an atmosphere of vice and fraud, to have 
coined one. And the fact that no single document corresponding 
to any of the Nairne papers professedly sent to Versailles has 
been found among the French archives lends, I think, considerable 
force to this idea. It is tolerably certain that if it were not for the 
printing of an ‘ Original Paper ’ accusing Marlborough of betraying 
to Louis the design of the Camaret Bay expedition, no one in the 
present century would ever have treated the charge seriously. 
For the short marginal note from the ‘ Life’ given by Macpherson 
in his extracts would have gone for very little; and when the 
more detailed account appeared in Clarke’s anonymous publication 
it would merely have been set down, in the words of Macaulay, 
which again are very inconsistent, and are applied to another 
passage in Dicconson’s ‘Life,’ as ‘one of the thousand fictions 
invented at St. Germain for the purpose of blackening’ Marl- 
borough.» 

To Macpherson must at least be assigned the distinction of 
having been the first to assail in a vital manner the reputation of 
the great leader of the English Revolution. And although Melfort, 
and not the creator of ‘Ossian’s poems,’ may, by some, be deemed 
the most probable forger of the Camaret Bay paper in the Nairne 
collection, yet, when we take into account the silence of Carte, of 
the authorities of the Seots College, and of all the Jacobite writers 

* By his literary labours, by secret political services in London, by Stock Exchange 
speculations based thereon, and by various lucrative windfalls, Macpherson amassed a 


large fortune; and for fifteen years he was M.P. for the pocket tory borough of 
Camelford. 


‘> Macaulay’s Hist. of England [small edition], ii. 539. 
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between 1694, the date of the expedition, and 1775, when the 
‘Original Papers’ appeared, it is very difficult to believe that, at 
least, documents or facts which would have shown their worthless 
nature have not been suppressed by the cunning Highland 
bard. 

In this connexion it is not unworthy of note that not only the 
extract from the ‘ Life’ alluding to the Camaret Bay affair, but 
also that referring to the same period, corresponding to the 
‘Lloyd’ paper, is admittedly made by Macpherson, and not by 
Carte. Yet the latter is shown as giving an extract on other 
matters for the very day of the Camaret Bay affair, i.e. for June 
8, 1694!°* Why did he refrain from all notice of these burning pas- 
sages in the ‘Life’? Did he know them to be false? Evidently, 
if we are to believe Macpherson’s account, he treated the ‘ Original 
Papers’ on the same subjects as of very little value. At all events 
the dishonesty of Macpherson in endeavouring to bolster up the 
charge against Marlborough in the Nairne paper by means of a 
mere marginal reference in the ‘ Life ’ written by Dicconson dressed 
up as a ‘Memorandum written in his own hand’ by James, is a 
fact that cannot be disputed. 

Whoever may have been the actual writer of the Camaret Bay 
paper, the question in no way seems to affect Marlborough. For 
surely it is infinitely more likely that in the course of eighty years 
some unscrupulous Jacobite, known or unknown, forged a draft 
purporting to represent a letter apprising James of the intended 
expedition to Camaret Bay, than that the brave and wise comrade 
of Tollemache, the man who virtually placed the crown on the heads 
of William III and George I, wrote it.*” 


Artuur PARNELL. 


36 Macpherson, i. 245. 

57 In the preface to the Memoirs of the Revolution in Scotland, written by the 
Jacobite agent, Colin, earl of Balcarres, and presented by him to King James at St. 
Germain in 1690, the following remarkable statement is made by Earl James, the son: 
‘ After passing six months at St. Germain, in great familiarity with the king, Colin came 
to be thought too much in favour by Melfort and the priests ; they artfully forged a 
calumny against him, and he was forbid the court’ [Balcarres Memoirs (Bannatyne 
Club), 1841, biogr. notice, xx}. Again, in the Life, in alluding to some statesmen in 
England, Dicconson says that they pretended the queen had written to the earl of 
Peterborough (Henry, the Roman catholic and Jacobite) from St. Germain that means 
would be found to elude all the promises made by James to the English people in his 
Declarations, and adds, ‘If any such letter was produced, it was certainly forged for 
an excuse.’ In these cases the allusions by Jacobites to ‘forged’ documents, and 
especially the charge against Melfort, are, I submit, not a little significant. 





Notes and Documents 


DOMESDAY AND SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SURVEYS.' 


Toe Domesday description of manors by ploughs gave, no doubt, 
a fair estimate of value, but for the purpose of historical comparison 
we should like to know something as to the acreage of the tenants’ 
holdings. If we take the plough as an 8-ox team with a normal 
ploughland of 120 to 180 acres, we can calculate the average size 
of the holdings on any manor, but this is not very satisfactory ; to 
get definite evidence we must find Domesday manors described 
elsewhere in acres instead of in ploughlands. The earliest surveys 
we have donot help us, but in thethirteenth century we'get full details 
of the various holdings, and we can in many cases, even after a 
hundred and fifty years, trace in them the tenancies of 1086. The 
number of Domesday ploughs is not alone a sufficient basis for identi- 
fication, parily from the uncertainty as to the carucate, partly 
because we cannot be sure that any particular manor was fully 
stocked; but in cases where the holdings of all or nearly all the 
Domesday villains were equal, the comparison is much more satis- 
factory. If in 1086 there were at both X. and Y. ten villains, and 
we find that in 1250 the tenants’ lands were at X. ten and at Y. 
twenty virgates of thirty acres each (or even if the virgates are 
eleven and twenty-two), then the figures obviously suggest that 
in 1086 the normal holding of each villain was at X. thirty and 
at Y. sixty acres. Such figures in a single manor may not be 
enough to build upon, but when we find among the manors of 
Gloucester, Ramsey, and St. Paul's a score of cases in which the 
earlier and later figures correspond in this way, the evidence 
becomes strong, and we can thus arrive at the exact acreage of some 
holdings in 1086 (the acres may vary in size, but not in the south 
so much as virgates), and perhaps add some further detail and 
colour to the bare outlines of the Domesday formulae. It would 
be tiresome to print here all the particulars of the identifications, 
but, after giving one or two examples, the results can be fairly 
represented in a table. 

The Gloucester surveys? of (or about) 1266 always give the 


' This note was in print before the publication of Professor Maitland’s Domesday 
Book and beyond. 


* Hist. ct Cartul. Monast. S. Petri Gloucestr. (Rolls ser.), iii. 35, here cited as G.C. 
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number of acres in the virgate. The rent holdings, of which there 
are not very many, have in the table been included with the vil- 
lainage. Most of them are at will, or for life, or subject to merchet, 
and obviously the result of commutations of week-work. All the 
manors quoted are in Gloucestershire. The Ramsey surveys® of 
(or about) 1252 are very similar to those of Gloucester. Manors 
7 and 8 are in Hunts, 10 and 11 in Cambridgeshire and Barton in 
Bedfordshire. The St. Paul’s survey‘ of 1222 does not always men- 
tion the acreage of the virgates, but it can generally be inferred from 
the details, and for some manors is given by Hale (p. Ixiii) from a 
manuscript of 1279. There is on nearly every manor a group of 
rent tenants de dominico, with whom we are not here concerned. 
Most of the other tenants also pay rent, and are described as hold- 
ing libere or ad censum or de terra assiza, but it is clear that (with 
exceptions noted below) these as well as the operarii represent 
Domesday villains. In many cases they still owed considerable 
labour services. Manors 12 to 15 are in Herts, 16 to 20 in Essex, 
Sutton in Middlesex, and Barnes in Surrey. 

The terms ‘Mondayman’ and ‘ hundredor’ have been used for 
convenience, but the former (used here for any small tenant working 
one day a week, and at Upwood more) occurs only occasionally in 
the surveys, and the latter notatall. The largest number of ploughs 
mentioned in Domesday, whether T. R. E., T. R. W., actual or pos- 
sible, has been given in the table. We wiil begin with some 
examples. 

Lepene (Upleaden), D. B. 8 vill. and 1 bord. with 8 car. 
‘Glouc. Cart.’ (p. 126) 8} virg. (of 50 a.), viz. 6 virg., five pieces 
ad voluntatem of 12, 64, 13, 6, and 12 a. (making up 1 virg.), and 
5 ferendelli. There are also; 17 a. in scraps; ‘honiland,’ 26 a. in 
five holdings ; eight lundinarii, with 6 a. each (together 1 virg.) ; and 
twelve cottagers. In all about 10 virgates. 

CuurcHam (Hamme), D. B. 7 vill. and 2 bord. with 6 car. 
‘Glouc. Cart.’ (p. 133) 143 virg. (of 48 a.), viz. per cartam 2 virg. 
(of hundredor), 2 half-virg. and 12 a.; consuetudinarii, 17 half- 
virg. ; Peniland ad voluntatem, 3 half-virg.; ‘ med.’ and ‘ honiland,’ 
12 a. in five holdings. There are also; 22 a. in scraps; 12 lun- 
dinarii of 4 a. (together 1 virg.), and 6 coterelli. If we miss out the 
hundredor these would make up 14 virgates. 

Beaucuamp (Essex), D. B. 24 vill. and 10 bord., with 10 car. 
‘D. of St. Paul’ 24 virg. (of 30 a.), viz. twelve libere tenentes with 
16 virg., and terrae operariae 16 half-virg. There are also some 
250 a. in various large and small holdings for rent,:which seem, as 
at Sutton, to be distinct from the ancient villainage, but some of 

® Cartul. Monast.de Rameseia (Rolls ser.), vol. i. p.281, here cited as R.C. These 


surveys give more details than the earlier surveys printed at the end of vol. iii. 
* ‘the Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden Society), here cited as D. 8. P. 
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the smaller pieces may represent bordars. The normal rent of 
free virgates is 8s., that of half-virgates and of fifteen acres 4s., 
which fixes the size of the virgate as 30 acres. 

Tipwotpinton (Heybridge, Essex), D. B. semper 16 vill. and 
4 bord., with T. R. E. 8 and T. R. W. 8 car. 

D. 8. P. 16 virg. (of 80 a.), viz. five lib. ten. with 4} virg.; ad 
censum et operationem 8 virg.; dim. virg. 9 half-virg. (plainly of 
15 a.), four holdings of 10 a., and nine of 5 a., together 8? virg. 
There are also five small holdings together 14 a. against the bordars. 

Surron (in Fulham), D. B. 8 car. hominum; 8 vill. with virgates, 
7 vill. with half-virgates, and 7 bord. with 5 a. 

D. S. P. terra assiza 11} virg., representing exactly the D. B. 
villains ; 1 virg. mentioned as formerly demesne; and some 100 
a. for rent in a score of holdings, which were plainly not part of 
the D. B. villainage. Operarii, seven of 5 a. against the 7 bordars. 


Summary. 1 to 6, Gloucester Cart.; 7 to 11, Ramsey Cart.. 


| 
| 
| 


Domesday Villainage 


| 
| 


1. Clifford, p. 49 
3. Ledene, p. 126 


2. Frocester, p. 88 
5. Northleach, p. 176 


| 6. Coln St. A., p. 196 
9. Barton, p. 474 





| 





Villains 
Bordars 
Ploughs 


@-1 | 4 Churcham, p. 133 
5 | 10. Chateriz, p. 429 
11. Girton, p. 491 


Virgates of tenant’s) 

land in thirteenth-| 28 | 173 | | 33} ] 16 
century. ._ ./ 

Acres in virgate, ditto | 36 | 48 5 30 
Normal acres of D. my 72 | 96 (| ; : | 60 
villain . 

Probable acres 
D. B. plough . 








to) (144) 96 | 50 | [90] 104 | 128 | 120 
: | sd 


1, Clifford, D. B. Also a priest with 1 car. G. C. including 4 virg. per cartam and 4 virg. of 
48 a. held by hundredors, there are in all 32 virg., but four of these go against the D. B. priest. Some 
of the virgates are 28a. There are also ten Mondaymen with 1 a. each, and 25 a. in five rent holdings— 
together 1 virg. 

2. Frocester,G.C. There are just 2 virg. for each D. B. villain, and } virg. for each bordar. Also 
R. Jaber 8 a., fifteen Mondaymen with 1 a. (in all 4 virg.), and six cottagers. 

3 and 4. Details are given above. 

5. Northleach,D. B. Lecce under archbishop of York. G.C.: The table includes 3 virg. of hun- 
dredors and 1 virg. for rent.. Thereare also70 burgagesand 14 ‘forlande.’ It is odd if thecorrespondence 
of 23 D. B. villains and 46 virgates is accidental. The latter do not fit the D. B. ploughs; but the paging 
of the manuscript suggests that the thirteenth-century copyist may have missed out a column giving 
smaller holdings which might represent the bordars and extra plouglis. 

6. Coln,G.C. One virgate was large, 24+24+28+24a, There are also four holdings of 14 a., and 
three of 5 a. (about 1 virg.) against the seven bordars. Also a free tenant of 3 virg. and eight Monday- 
men with ‘ curtillages.’ 

7. Upwood, Rams. Cart. The table includes 2 hides (8 virg.) of three free tenants. There are also 
3 virg. of akermanni ‘extra hidam,’ and seventeen Mondaymen with together 31 a. 

8. Wistow, R. C. Some virgates are 20 a. Five virgates, viz. 3, 2, 1, 4, 1 ‘extra hidam,’ are not 
included. There are also fourteen Mondaymen (croftae), seven of whom hold together 16 a, 

9. Barton. R.C. The virgates vary from 23 to 28a. There are also thirteen Mondaymen (cotlandae) 

extra hidam,’ with 10 or 12 a. each, who may account for the ‘abbot’s hides’ being ‘114 and a 4 virg.’ 
Also free tenants with 14 hide and 2 virg., and a number of crofts. 

10. Chateriz. R. C., ‘10 hides less 10 a.,’ of which 1} virg. is in demesne, leaving in vilenagio 10} virg, 
broken into small holdings, thirty-five of 8 a. and twenty or thirty of less. 

11. Girton, R. C. Including 1 virg. held by G. Freman (hundredor) for 5s. There are also five 
cotters’ with 10 a, each (against 6 bordars), and five crofts, 
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St. Paul's. 


Domesday Villainage 


3 g 

a e 3 
8 $ | E 
g | i 3 
& i a 
a |.3 s 


(60) | 


Villains 
Bordars 
Ploughs 


Virgates of tenant’s 
land in thirteenth ; 
century . J 
Acres in virgate ditto 
oo acres of D. B. | 
vi 


‘ | 
Probable ” acres to) 
D. B. plough . of {122 1120) | 56 jam 60 | 96 | 60 


For the figures in square brackets there is no evidence in the documents, 

13. Kensworth, D. B, Twoactual five possible ploughs. D. 8S. P.: There are also six cotters holding in 
all 2 virg. for rent. 

14. £rdley, D.8.P. Also four Mondaymen with 3 each. One half-virg. is given as 4+10 a. 

15. Sandon, D. B. Also sixteen cotters. The 13 actual and 14 possible ploughs include the priest. 
D.8. P.: There are also twenty-seven operarii (5 or 10 a.) and cotters against twenty-eight bordars 
and cotters in D. B. Also 2 half-hides against the priest ; taking these as 4 virg. equal here to 2 car 
would leave in 1086 12 car. for twenty-four villains, 

16, 18,and 91. Details given above. 


17. Wicham , D.S. P.: The table includes 1 virg. in demesne, which (survey 1181) ‘paid geld with 
the rest.’ There are also a dozen tenants for rent, holding in all some 50 a., who may represent the ten 
bordars. The size of the virgate is given by Hale (p. lxiii) from the 1279 survey. 


19. Runewell, D.8.P. Also ten operarii, with in all 100 a. against the eight bordars, who probably 
made up the (D. B.) 4-car. 


20. Chingford, D. 4 Also seven holdings of 5 a. against six bordars, Tho size of the virgate is 
given in the surv 


22. mane P. , holdings of 5 and 7 a, 


As to the acreage of the Domesday holdings, the figures speak 
for themselves, but one or two other points are worth notice. 

1. At Sutton and at Beauchamp we find in 1222 a number of 
holdings not to be traced in Domesday. They are described in 
acres, but are mostly fractions of virgates, and are entered amongst 
the virgates which represent the ancient villainage, while in both 
manors there are tenentes de dominico entered separately. It is 
possible that part of the demesnes were granted after 1086 in 
tenancies, the origin of which was afterwards forgotten; but it 
may be that we have here, as on the Burton manors, ancient rent- 
holdings omitted in Domesday. On most of the manors it is clear 
that there cannot in 1086 have been any other tenants (except 
cottagers, and an occasional free-holder) besides those enumerated 
in Domesday ; there is no room. Any rent tenants there were in 
1086 on these manors, which are scattered through several counties, 
must have been included among the Domesday villani. 

2. The table bears on the vexed question of -the Domesday 
plough team. The formal terms of the great survey ought obviously 
to have been used with a fixed meaning. The language suggests 
that ‘car.’ was so used, and Mr. Round has proved that some at 
least of the compilers took caruca as absolutely equivalent to 
*8-ox team.’® The evidence is strong, but does it carry us quite so 

> Feudal England, p. 35. 
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far as the local returns? On some of the manors in the Peter- 
borough survey of 1125° it looks as if local 4-ox ploughs were 
reduced by Domesday to 8-ox teams. The villainage at Caterings 
is in D. B. 31 (sic) vill., 10 car. ; in the Peterborough survey 40 vill., 
with 40 virgates and 22 ploughs. At Tedinwelle D. B. 24 vill., 
11 bord., 7 car.; P. S. (Tinguelle) 264 virg., 12 ploughs. At Wer- 
mintone D. B. 32 vill., 8 car.; P. S. 344 virg., 16 ploughs. In each 
case P. §. gives about 2 virgates to a plough, and, as the number of 
virgates is pretty closely four times that of the D. B. ploughs, this 
seems due, not to large virgates, but to small plough-teams of 
only four oxen, the number of which was halved by Domesday.’ 
But was this reduction to 8-ox standard universal or even general ? 
The area of the ploughland would vary with the soil, and a plough 
would till less in villainage than on the demesne, because the vil- 
lains’ teams were partly occupied in working for the lord; but it 
is very difficult to believe that more than four oxen, much less 
a full 8-ox team, were kept on 50, 56, or 60 acres in manors 3, 7, 
14, 16, 18, and 20, especially when we find the other manors with 
ploughlands of 96, 112, and 120 acres, just twice the size. These 
careful surveys can hardly have used here a double and there an 
ordinary acre; and that, alternately, on manors only 8 or 10 miles 
apart.’ It seems possible that at Tidwoldinton we have the transition 
from a smaller team T. R. E. to a larger one T. R. W.; the 
demesne ploughs in 1222 had ten oxen, and three tenants’ ploughs 
T. R. W. of ten would nearly equal eight T. R. E. of four oxen. 
Wistow (8) suggests a 6-ox plough in 1086. Standing alone this 
scarcely amounts to evidence, and the zi car of Domesday may be a 
mistake for xv, but there seem to be other cases on the Peter- 
borough manors.° 

3. The figures bring out very plainly that on many manors the 
villains of 1086 held much more land than their successors, the 
virgaters of the thirteenth century. The virgates seem often to 
have been carved out of half-hides early in the twelfth century. 
Earlier still the holdings had probably been full hides; it was the 
same process which later broke up the virgates into half-virgates and 
ferlings. We can hardly suppose that the personal status of a tenant 
farming 60 acres, and in the west 100 or 140 acres, can have been 
a very bad one, whatever services may have been due from his 

® Printed in app. to Chronicon Petroburgense (Camden Society), here cited as P.S. 

7 Is not this also the explanation of such double entries as Luduam (D. B. i. 122 b, 
iv. 240), ‘15 car. vel 30 car.,’ and Candover (D. B. 42 a), ‘9 int. 18 car.’ ? 

® Nor is there any reason to suspect enormous acres in Essex, Herts, or Hunts. 

® On each of three manors, Tinguelle, Cotingham, and Alwoldinton, P. S. gives in 
‘demesne ‘two ploughs with (together): 12 oxen,’ and in each case these appear as 2, 
not as 13 car.in D. B. It may be that these ploughs were in 1125 temporarily short 
of their full teams, but at both Tinguelle and Aldwoldinton the tenants seem also to 
use small teams: at T. of 4 oxen, at A. apparently of 6 oxen, for while D. B. gives 
20 vill. 7 car. P. 8. gives 7 ploughs on 21 virgates (taking 3 as held by millers). 

VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. U 
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holding. Many, if not all, such tenants must have had partners 
or labourers (who must be considered in any estimates of popu- 
lation), and the large amount of services due is in itself evidence in 
their favour.'° Taking these on the same scale in proportion to 
acreage as in 1266, the day-works due weekly from each villain in 
1086 work out as follows: From October to July, at Clifford, 8 days ; 
Frocester, 6; Churcham, 8, besides in each case two days team- 
work ; in August and September 10, 20, and 26 days a week 
respectively, besides bederipes. The origin of such services (if as 
old as 1086) seems necessarily connected with the holding rather 
than with any personal servitude of the tenant. 

4, Our comparison leaves the history of the Monday lands 
doubtful. Their services give them all the appearance of ancient 
tenancies, but in most cases they make up, either by themselves (in 
8, 4, 7, and 8) or (in 1 and 2) with other scraps, one virgate or 
half-virgate. They do not connect themselves on these manors 
with the Domesday bordarii, who on some Peterborough manors 
worked one day a week.'! F. Barina. 


TWO LETTERS ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM RUFUS. 


In a British Museum MS. of the epistles of Ivo of Chartres ' are 
included two letters by other bishops of the time which are not to 
be found in the editions of their authors’ works, and are, so far as I 
know, unprinted. They are both addressed to King William (Rufus) 
of England, and their contents are of some interest in relation to 
two of the many quarrels of that monarch with clergy on both 
sides of the Channel. 

With regard to the first of the letters, Dr. Liebermann, in a most 
instructive paper,? has shown that the intimacy of Anselm with 
Hugh, archbishop of Lyons and papal legate, doubtless possesses an 
importance beyond that of mere private friendship, and that the 
influence of the more practical and statesmanlike prelate may be 
traced with some certainty in the policy pursued by the saint and 
scholar. Of actual correspondence however between Hugh and 
William nothing seems to have been known to be extant, although 
the king is recorded to have written to Hugh. The present letter, 


1° We must, however, remember, what is often forgotten, that day-works were in 
many eases only half-days. This is often specially mentioned; perhaps it was often 
thought too notorious to be mentioned at all. Many cases of light tasks of fencing, 
ditching, &c., point the same way. 

‘' The bordarii of the Peterborough survey work one day at Castre, Scotter, 
Undele, Pihteslea (here and at Castre they are also called cotsets), and thresh two days 
at Glinton. On the last three manors they agree exactly in number with D. B. 

? Royal MS. 11. A. X. f. 119 b, written late in the twelfth century. 

**Anselm von Canterbury und Hugo von Lyon’ (Denkschr. an G. Waitz). 
Hannover, 1886. 
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which is the reply to, or at least follows, one of William’s, is written 
immediately on receipt of news of the death of Pope Urban II 
(d. 29 July 1099), about twelve months therefore before the death 
of William. It certainly displays considerable diplomatic dexterity 
in the use made of the occasion of a vacancy in the papacy. 

The second letter illustrates an episode familiar to readers of 
Mr. Freeman.’ It does not settle the point which he leaves doubt- 
ful, viz. whether the demolition of the towers of Le Mans cathedral 
was actually carried out by Hildebert, as William ordered, but it 
gives a vivid picture of the straits m which the bishop was placed. 
The not very dignified attempt to throw the burden of resistance 
on his clergy was hardly likely to produce much impression on the 
king, but it may have gained time, and time, as it happened, was 
of importance. The date lies between 1098 and 1100. 


J. P. Griuson. 


W. victorioso Anglorum Regi Hy. Lugdunensis aecclesiae seruus 
deuotas orationes et fidele seruitium. Regalis gratiae tuae prerogatiua 
donatus et munificentie muneribus honoratus etsi non dignas tamen 
quantas ualeo benignitati tuae gratiarum actiones rependo; et quia 
litterarum tuarum auctoritate ad multum de dilectione tua confidendum 
inuitor, non ut apostolicae sedis legatus, non ut magister, non ad 
increpandum, non ad redarguendum, sed ut uerus amicus tuus, licet 
exiguus, totus tamen tibi deuotus, pro sancta dei aecclesia maiestati 
tuae, regum excellentissime, supplicaturus accedo. Meret enim et 
assiduis gemitibus lamentatur uenerabilem seruum dei Cantuariae 
archiepiscopum exulare et sedem Cantuariensem dulciflua ac fructuosa 
doctrina eius iam tanto tempore destitutam uacare. Et licet in dis- 
positione regni tui multos et fideles habeas consiliarios, in causa tamen 
salutis animae tuae tanto pauciores habes, quanto plures sunt qui 
tua quam qui te diligunt. Non indignetur igitur quaeso mihi maiestas 
tua, si de animi tui liberalitate confisus pauca tibi suggero ad salutem et 
honorem tuum pertinentia. Consideret precor sollertia tua inter tot 
uictorias quibus barbaras nationes assidue superas quam parua, immo 
nulla, sit uictoria uel saeculi gloria quemlibet episcopum a sede sua 
priuare, cum omnes qui in regnis tibi subditis degunt solo uerbo uel nutu 
ualeas exilio relegare. Non est hoc contra reges terrae uel populi 
principes bellum gerere, sed illum per quem regnant et per quem tu 
gentium superator existis ad iracundiam prouocare. Obsecro serenitatem 
tuam ut ab ipso per quem alios uincere soles semper uinci patiaris, immo 
melius uincas clementia et pietate. In tali bello commodum est semper 
uinci, dampnum autem uincere. Qui enim dominatur animo suo fortior 
est expugnatore urbium. Patere igitur ab ipso uinci, immo te ipsum ipse 
uincas quoniam pro tantis uictoriis tibi diuinitus concessis nequaquam 
acceptabile deo sacrificium offerre uales, nisi pro caritate eius qui te 
omnium uictorem fecit ipse tui uictor extiteris. Ad summam petitionis 
meae finis hic est, ut predictum uenerabilem uirum Cantuariensem 
archiepiscopum sedi suae restituas et rebus suis eum reinuestiri iubeas ad 


* Reign of William Rufus, vol. ii. ch. vi., and Appendix RR, 
v2 
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honorem illius qui se in suis uestiri testatur, ut inter eos ascribi merearis, 
quibus in tremendi examinis die dicturus est ‘Quod uni ex minimis meis 
fecistis mihi fecistis.’ Ad quod regalis sublimitas tua tanto honorabilius 
flecti poterit, quanto te non secularis potestas aut apostolica auctoritas 
sed solius dei timor compellet et caritas, quandoquidem dominum papam 
Urbanum seculo migrasse certis constat indiciis. 

De cetero notum uobis fieri cupio quanto desiderio paruitatis meae 
deuotam fidelitatem, non tam uerborum assertione quam operum 
exhibitione, excellentiae uestrae paratus sim commendare, ita ut seruitio 
uestro ubi oportunitas fuerit pro posse inuigilare nichilque post deum 
utilitati et honori uestro decreuerim proponere. Sunt et alia quae fideli 
uestro abbati sancti Carileffi‘ familiari amico meo uobis referenda credidi. 
De quibus omnibus celsitudo uestra mihi de gratia uestra presumenti et 
faciem uestram uidere cupienti dignetur rescribere. 


_W. d. g. regi Anglorum suoque domino karissimo J|ldebertus] Ceno- 
mannorum episcopus salutem et regnare cum Christo in sempiternum. 
Cum uiderit litteras meas dominus meus attendat in litteris et lacrimas 
meas et suspiria mea dominus et consolator meus. Nec exerceat in seruo 
suo uim quam me meruisse confiteor, sed ex clementia mitigetur, qua 
nichil in principe gloriosius est. Quorsum autem tendant haec in promptu 
est. Dum in nostra sinodo sicut consuetudinis est residerem multisque 
attollerem preconiis illud preciosum uas, quod pro humilianda turre 
matris aecclesiae ad recondendum beatissimi Iuliani corpus regia uestra 
liberalitas promisit, magno affectu sacerdotibus indicens ut unusquisque 
in sua hoc parrochia predicaret, plebesque suas docerent, quam utiliter 
domine mi rex aecclesiae uestrae prouideritis, quantumque dampnum et 
aecclesiae et nobis et uobis ex predicta turre succreuerit, tanta in nos 
orta est dissensio, tantum scandalum, ut fere plusquam quingenti sacer- 
dotes sinodum exirent attestantes se nullam nobis obedientiam im- 
pensuros, nullam aecclesiae reuerentiam, si ego, cuius est domum domini 
tueri, eam ipse destruerem, et exemplum destruendi alias aecclesias 
praeberem. In eo etenim auctoritatem amittebant et ipsi resistendi 
uiolatoribus aecclesiarum dei, et his qui nulla coherciti disciplina nullo 
timore commoti passim et frequenter in nostra diocesi aecclesias in- 
uadunt frangunt ince[n]dunt, siego hoc facere praesumerem, quod ne fieret 
sub excommunicatione prohibebam. Multi etiam eorundem sacerdotum 
elemosinas reportauerunt quas confratres et benefactores ipsi miserant 
aecclesiae. Viderunt hoc fideles uiri, uiderunt inquam et audierunt, 
quibus et quantis persuasionibus luctatus sum lenire reclamantes, clamo- 
rem reprimere, nichilque perfecerim. Supplex igitur extendo manus meas 
ad genua domini mei rogaturus ut pro solo amore dei et honore dignitatis 
regiae suam mutet sententiam. Prouideat mihi et aecclesiae dei procuret ne 
uel ego auctoritatem perdam resistendi uiolatoribus aecclesiarum dei uel 
ips{aje aecclesiae tam sublimem regem suae principium sentiant destruc- 
tionis. ‘ 

Praeterea attendat dominus nullam aliunde uim nullam iustitiam qua 
reprimantur malefactores aecclesiarum Christi nisi aecclesiam uestram 


‘ Probably Everard, abbot of 8. Calais, in dioc. Le Mans. St. Ivo (ep. lii.) 
expresses an unfavourable opinion of him. 
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matrem nostram habere, quae filiabus suis, quibus prodesse debet auxilio, 
nocebit exemplo, si uobis in uestro placet proposito demorari. Ego quoque 
solo nomine futurus episcopus nec in laicos nec in sacerdotes aecclesiasti- 
cam tueri potero censuram, cum utrique nos non tantum uiderint non 
tutorem illius sed etiam, quod ad ordinis nostri ruinam pertingit, destruc- 
torem. Nulla itaque uoluntate resistendi domino meo commotus, nulla 
suorum benefactorum obliuione detentus, sed sola necessitate et angustiis, 
quae mihi multo maiores quam dici possit eminent, coactus iterum atque 
iterum rogo ut audire me dignetur, lacrimas meas aspiciat, uelit seruum 
suum et fidelem suum non amittere auctoritatem ordinis sui quem multis 
cognoui indiciis et letari et uelle me bene agere et per omnia sacri ordinis 
instituta conseruare. Proinde quid me uel facere uel pati uoluerit dominus 
meus eligat, mandet, pro certo habens, et tamquam si sub oculis suis sub 
sacrosancta misteria iurarem ratum credens, quia quicquid uel facturus 
sit in me uel iussurus de me uel missurus me, numquam fidelitati illius 
renuntiabo, numquam de dampno letabor, numquam queram [sic], ratus 
fore mihi potius ut alicubi, tam procul ab hostibus suis et familiaritate et 
loco quam a regno suo, deo seruiam, animae meae prosim, expectem tam 
misericordiam Regis Angelorum quam clementiam Regis Anglorum, 
Regnet dominus meus in aeternum. 
Goiffridus mala terra.° 


THE EARLIEST FINES. 


Tue year 1179 is fixed upon by Sir F. Pollock and Professor 
Maitland, in their ‘History of English Law,’ ii. 96, as the date 
from which ‘ we begin to get, in a few cases at first hand, in many 
cases at second hand,’ true fines. In my ‘Feudal England’ 
(p. 509) I have claimed for a fine of 20 July 1175 the position 
not only of a true fine, but of the earliest document of the kind 
as yet discovered. In addition to two of 1176, which I have also 
there printed (p. 514), I have noted a third of that year (p. 575), 
and Mr. Poole has lately discovered another. As I can add to 
these one of 1178, and can assign to the two following years fines 
not hitherto noted, it would seem desirable to set forth the fines 
known at present up to 1180. 


1175. July 20. 


1. Evesham: ad proximum festum sancte Margarete post mortem 
comitis Reginaldi Cornubic. Before William fitz Audeline, William 
fitz Ralf, William Basset (see ‘ Feudal England,’ p. 509). 


1176. March 12. 


2. Lincoln: die veneris festo sancti Gregorit proximo postquam 
dominus Henricus secundus primo cepit ligantias Scottorum apud 
5 Is this a reference to some lost work of the Benedictine historian of Sicily? The 


letter which follows is addressed to a Gaufridus (ex-abbot of S. Launomar at Blois), 


but the words seem to refer to what precedes, The date of the historian’s death is 
uncertain ; he was alive in July 1098, 
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Eboracum. Before Hugh de Gundevile, William fitz Ralf, and 
William Basset, justices (Vespasian, E. xx. f. 44). 

The opening words are Hee est concordia only; otherwise the 
form is normal. Mr. Eyton, while inexplicably ignoring this fine, 
rightly questioned! the date of another, on fol. 46d, which is 
entered as of Saturday after SS. Peter and Paul in the twenty- 
second year (1176), but which must, as he observes, from the 
names of the justices, belong to 1179. The three justices of our fine 
are those assigned to this circuit by the chronicler. 


April 15. 

8. Hereford: die Iovis proxima post octabas Paschae proximae 
postquam dominus rex Anglie [sic] accepit fidelitatem et liganciam 
Scotorum apud Eboracum. Before Bertram de Verdon, William fitz 
Stephen, and Thurstan fitz Simon, justices (Magn. Reg. alb. at 
Lichfield) .? 

These are the three justices assigned to this circuit by the 
chronicler. 

June 29. 


4, Oxford: [ad] proximum festum apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
postquam dominus Rex cepit ligantiam baronum Scotiae apud Eboracum. 
Before Richard Giffard, Roger fitz Reinfrid, and John de Caerdif, 
justices (‘ Feudal England,’ p. 514). 

The first two are among the three justices assigned to this 
circuit by the chronicler. 


July 1. 


5. Leicester: proxima die Iovis post proximum festum apostolorum 
Petri et Pawi postquam Hugucio legatus Rome pervenit in Angliam. 
Before Hugh de Gundeville, William fitz Ralf, and William Basset, 
justices (ibid. 514). 

It is noteworthy that neither in this nor in the Lincoln fine, 
belonging to the same circuit and made before the same justices, is 
the fine said to be made in curia Regis, although in both cases the 
formula unde placitum fuit [or de qua placitum erat] inter eos in curia 
domini Regis occurs. 


1178. Easter [April 9]. 


6. Westminster: ad scaccarium Paschae prox|imae] post concor- 
diam inter Papam Alexandrum et Fredericum Imperatorem. Before 
Richard, bishop of Winchester, Richard de Luci, William Basset, 
Roger fitz Reinfred, Ralf fitz Stephen, Robert Mantell (Thame 
Cartulary). 


Apart from its intrinsic value as illustrating, for instance, the 


Itinerary of Henry II, p. 199, note. 
* See Mr. Poole’s report on the muniments of the dean and chapter of Lichfield, 
14th Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm., app., part viii. p. 218. 
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bishop’s return the previous month from his judicial duties in 
Normandy, and his assumption of them in England, the special 
interest of this fine is found in the parallel it presents to the 
document referred to in ‘ Bracton’s Note Book’ (case 1095) as a 
concordia . « . recordata apud Westmonasterium ad scaccarium de 
tali termino, scilicet eo tempore postquam Papa Alexander et Im- 
perator Alemann’ concordati fuerunt. Professor Maitland comments 
thus :— 

It is curious to find an English legal document dated by relation to a 
foreign event, though 24 July 1177, the day on which Frederic received 
the kiss of peace, is for ever memorable. 


The above fine favours the view that the document described in 
‘ Bracton’s Note Book ’ was, after all, a true fine, though Professor 
Maitland thought not. 

1179. April 27. 

7. Westminster: ad scaccarium die Veneris proxima post festum 
S. Marci anno xxv’ reqni eiusdem Henrici. Before Richard, bishop 
of Winchester, Geoffrey, bishop of Ely, and others (‘ Bracton’s Note 
Book,’ case 715). 

This is the first and only fine on our list known to Professor 
Maitland when he compiled his list of the earliest fines.* 


June 80. 


8. Lincoln: die sabbati proxima post octabas Petri et Pauli anno 
regni Henrici secundi xx°ij’ [sic]. 

Before Geoffrey, bishop of Ely, Nicholas, archdeacon of Coventry, 
and Gilbert Pipard (Vesp. E. xx. 45d). This is the fine spoken 
of above as rightly referred by Mr. Eyton to 1179 instead of 1176. 
It belongs to the same circuit as that which follows. 


July 30. 

9. Coventry: [no details. ] 

Before Geoffrey, bishop of Ely, Nicholas, archdeacon of Coventry, 
Master Rieginald] de Weseby, Geoffrey Hose, and Gilbert Pypard 
(Eyton, p. 226; Lilleshall Cartulary, f. 85). 

These are the five names of the justices assigned to this circuit 
by the chroniclers. 

August 8. 

10. Guildford : anno post primam coronationem domini Henrici 
regis Angl’, Henrici secundi xxv’ die lunae, proxima ante assumptionem 
beate Marie. Before John, bishop of Norwich, Hugh Mordach, 
Michael Belet, Richard del Pek, Ralf Brito (Harl. MS. 1708, 
f. 181). 


Here again the five names are those of the justices assigned to 
* Select Pleas of the Crown, yol. i. (Selden Society), Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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this circuit, which strikingly confirms the accuracy of the chroni- 
clers.‘ 
1180. February 11. 


11. Oxford: die lune proxima post octabas Purificationis beate 
Marie proxime postquam Lodowicus Rex Francie venitin Angliam ad 
Sanctum Thomam. 

Before Richard, bishop of Winchester, Geoffrey, bishop of Ely, 
John, bishop of Norwich, Rannulf de Glanville, Godfrey de Lucy, 
Gilbert Pipard, Roger fitz Reinfred, Alan de Fourneaux (Furnellis), 
and other justices (‘ Calendar of Bodleian Charters and Rolls,’ p. 500 
and ‘Nigrum Registrum’ of Bury St. Edmund's, fo. 1715). As 
in Nos. 2 and 5, supra, the fine is not said to be made in curia regis, 
although the formula unde placitum fuit in curia domini regis duly 
occurs in it. 

I have commented in ‘Feudal England’ (p. 576) on this re- 
markable assemblage of justiciars and its bearing on the judicial 
changes of the time. 

December 9. 

12. Lincoln: proxima die Martis post festum sancti Nicholai 
anni vicesimi sexti Regis Henrici secundi. Before Ranulf de 
Glanvill, Thomas Basset, Reginald de Curteney, Roger fitz 
Reinfred, Michael Belet, and others (Vesp. E. xx. f. 49). 

The special interest of this fine lies in the fact that, as observed 
by Mr. Eyton (to whom it was unknown), 
the pipe roll of 27 Hen. II, Mich. 1181] gives us scant record of the 
itinera of justices. Ranulf de Glanvill had held Nova placita et Novas 
conventiones in Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire (p. 243). 


We obtain, therefore, from this fine fresh light as to the period of 
his Iter and the names of the justices in his company. 


We have now examined twelve fines, of which only one, as I 
have said, is found in Professor Maitland’s list; they are all 
previous to the date at which the Record Office collection begins ; 
for although the earliest original preserved there is dated 1180- 
1183 in the Pipe Roll Society’s volume, and 26-28 H. II by Pro- 
fessor Maitland, I hold, as will be seen below (p. 302), that its true 
date was 1 Dec. 1182. After 1180 the number steadily increases. 
It may be confidently expected that several others earlier than 
1181 will, in due course, be discovered; and it is greatly to be 
hoped that they may be published when they are. 

4 A gift to Montacute Priory (Somerset Record Society, viii. 137), ‘examined and 


presented before the king’s justices at Ilchester,’ names four of: the five justices 
assigned to the Somerset circuit in 1179. 
5 I have worked from the latter, but Mr. Poole has kindly added the Latin date 
o the original (Bodleian charters, Suffolk 8). 
6 This conclusion makes the fine of 29 April 1182 to be actually the earliest now 
in ofligial custody. 
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Valuable as are these fines for their dates and the names of the 
justices, they are also of importance for the light they throw on 
the form, as yet by no means rigid, in which the fine was recorded. 
The last of the series, for instance, begins: Hee /inis est et con- 
cordia que facta fuit Lincolie, instead of the form which finally pre- 
vailed : Hee est finalis concordia facta in curia Domini Regis apud 
&e. This is the more noteworthy because the fine was made before 
the chief justice, Ranulf de Glanville himself. Again, the change 
from dating by great public events to dating by regnal years seems 
to have taken place at a well-defined date; and yet the last of 
these fines but one recurs to the older practice. 

The most notable point, however, raised by the words of these 
fines is the possible distinction they involve between a court in 
which the king was present and a court in which he was not. 
Professor Maitland writes of the distinction between the central 
court and those of the justices in eyre— 


Even here, beneath the obvious distinction, we must not fail to notice 
the essential unity of royal justice. The court held by justices in eyre is 
curia regis; so it is called in every fine that is levied before it, and, 
though before the end of John’s reign such a fine will say that it was 
levied in curia domini Regis coram iustitiariis itinerantibus, this dis- 
tinctive style is not found in the oldest specimens.’ 


I have advanced in my ‘ Feudal England’ the theory that in 1175 
a distinction was made on the Pipe Roll between pleas held before 
the king himself and pleas before the justices in eyre. The former 
were entered as in curia regis: the latter were not. Now, if we 
glance at the twelve fines calendared above, we find that one (No. 1) 
was made in the king’s own court, while, of the other eleven, Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 8,9, 10, and 12 were certainly made before justices in eyre. 
As to two.of these, we have not the necessary information; but of 
the remaining six, one (No. 4) describes itself as made in curia 
regis, and five (Nos. 2, 5, 8, 10, 12) do not. The point must not 
be unduly pressed ; it might even be urged that if the words were 
omitted it was because they were superfluous. Still the fact 
remains that, when these fines are examined, the assertion that they 
always describe themselves as made in curia domini regis can no 
longer be maintained. 

Fines made before the king himself, or before the justices in 
his train, specially deserve our attention. That of 1175, which I 
have discussed in ‘ Feudal England,’ should, therefore, be compared 
with three of some ten or twelve years later. The first of these 
was made at Melksham, 25 Jan. 1185, and is recognised as a true 
fine in Hunter’s volume of printed fines, and by Professor Maitland,° 


7 Select Pleas of the Crown, t. xi. * See Eyton, p. 261. 
® Select Pleas of the Crown, 1. xxviii. 
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though the normal unde placitum fuit, &¢c., is not found in it. 
This begins— 

Haec est finalis conventio facta in curia domini Regis apud Melkesham 
in festo Conversionis Beati Pauli Apostoli, Anno XXX[I] regni Regis 
Henrici Secundi coram Rannulfo de Glanvilla et Roberto Marmion et 
Radulfo filio Stephani camerario et Hugone de Morewic et Hugone 
Bardolf dapiferis, et Roberto de Whitefeld et Rannulfo de Geddinges et 
Gileberto filio Reinfridi et aliis Iusticiariis et Baronibus Domini Regis 
qui tunc interfuere ibi. 


Eyton mentions (p. 261), that a charter of confirmation (as in the 
ease of the Evesham fine) duly followed, and was witnessed by 
the first three of the above justiciars and also by William de Ger- 
punville, Amauri Dispenser, Durandus de Ostilli, chamberlain, and 
Walter son of Turstin fitz Simon but I have not been able to 
verify his reference. The second of these fines was made at 
Feckenham (close to the scene of the earliest fine), 15 July 1186. 
Its opening words, like those of that one, are strictly in form. 

Hee est finalis concordia facta in curia Domini Regis apud Fekeham 
die Martis proxima ante festum Sancte Margarete Virginis Anno XXXII 
regni Regis Henrici secundi, coram ipso domino rege Henrici.'° 


But instead of naming, like the fine which follows, the king’s 
assessors, it mentions no justices, but closes with the words, Tes- 
i[ibus] Rannulfo de Glanvile ; Hugone Bard[ulfo| dapifero domini ‘ 
Regis.'' This is a most exceptional and therefore interesting form. 
This fine is followed, like that at Evesham, by a charter of the 
king. 

Sciatis me concessisse et presenti carta mea confirmasse conventionem 
coram me et Iustic[iariis] meis, assensu prioris et conventus de Dun- 
stjapla] et Amalrici dispensarii mei et Amabilis sponse illius factam.!? 


The third of these fines is seven months later (February 1187)." 
It is comparatively well known, having been extracted by Spelman 
from the Ramsey Cartulary. 


Haec est finalis conventio facta in curia domini Regis apud Clarendone, 
anno tricesimo tertio regni regis Henrici secundi, coram domino rege et 
Iohanne filio ejus et Randulpho Glanville, et Huberto decano Ebora- 
censi, et Radulpho archidiacono Herefordiae, et Roberto de Witefeld, et 
Rogero filio Reinfridi,'‘ et Roberto de Inglisham archidiacono Gloces- 
trensi, et Iocelino archidiacono Cicestrensi, et magistro Thoma de Husse- 
burne,'’ et Michaele Belet et aliis baronibus et fidelibus regis qui tunc 
ibi praesentes erant.!® 


This fine is followed by a charter of Henry II, reciting and con- 
firming it. 

1° Harl, MS. 1885, f. 23. 

" The same two are the witnesses to the charter of confirmation. 

12 Harl. MS. f. 23 d. # Eyton, p. 276. - ¢Reinfrici’ in text. 

* «Busseburne’ in text. © Ramsey Cartulary, i. 121. 
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Sciatis me concessisse, et praesenti carta mea confirmasse conven- 
tionem factam coram me apud Clarendone, etc., etc. ... Testibus: 
Iohanne filio meo, Ranulpho de Glanville, Huberto decano Eboracensi, 
Rogero filio Reynfridi;'7 Hugone de Morwic, Hugone Bard{ulfo}, 
dapiferis apud Clarendone.'® 


The king’s charter of confirmation is the one feature common 
to all three fines; but while the first and third style themselves 
Jinalis conventio, the second is finalis concordia. On the other hand 
the king’s charters speak of the first as a finis, and of the other two 
as conventio. This may serve to illustrate how loose, as yet, was the 
language in which fines were described. The addition of a royal 
charter to the fine certainly favours the view that a peculiar 
sanction and validity were conferred on a fine in the king’s own 
court. 

Adding to the fines described above that of 1175, edited in my 
‘ Feudal England,’ we have in all four, of which the first and second 
were made before the justices in the king’s train, and the third 
and fourth before the king himself, a form implying that Henry 
was not merely staying at the place, but-was actually present in 
court. In all four cases there is a royal charter of confirmation, 
issued as an immediate sequel to the fine, but of these I can only 
identify three. Two of them confirm the fines made before the 
king himself, and these describe them respectively as made coram 
me et iusticiariis meis and coram me. The third describes the fine of 
1175 as made in curia mea, because, I hold, the king himself was 
not present in court. The only other point to note is that while 
the first and third of these fines describe themselves as /inalis 
coneordia the second and fourth are jinalis conventio. But the 
royal charters of confirmation speak of the first as a finis, and of 
the third and fourth as a conventio. This is a further illustration 
of that looseness of legal Janguage to which I have referred above. 

Here, for comparison, I may in passing glance at a precisely 
similar confirmation by royal charter of a fine not in England, but 
in Normandy. 


Sciatis me . . . concessisse et presente mea carta confirmasse finem 
et concordiam quae facta est coram me... Quare volo et firmiter 
precipio quod prescripta concordia, sicut coram me facta fuit, firmiter et 
inconcusse teneatur. 


This charter cannot be later than 1183, and may be rather earlier. 


These royal charters of confirmation were not absolutely re- 
stricted to fines made before the king himself. In one case, that of 
the fine standing second on my list, the cartulary in which it is 
entered records a similar charter, although the fine (concordia) was 
made before justices in eyre (12 March 1176). 


” * Reynfrici’ in text. 1* Ramsey Cartulary, i. 123. 
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Sciatis me concessisse et presenti carta mea confirmasse conventionem 
et concordiam que racionabiliter facta fuit inter monachos de Bard[eneia] 
et Thomam Bardelf et uxorem eius Roeis filiam Radufi Hanselin et heredes 
eorum de terra de Edlington sicut cirographum inter eos inde factum 
coram Hugone de Gundevilla et Willelmo Basset tunc Iusticliis] meis 
in comitatu Linc’ et carta ipsius Thome testantur. 


This charter possesses an independent value from the names of its 
witnesses, among whom are two of the envoys sent by Henry to 
Sicily at the close of May 1176. We may say, therefore, from the 
date of the fine, that we can place the chartci with certainty 
between the middle of March and the end of May 1176. The 
witnesses are Hugh, bishop of Durham, John, bishop of Norwich, 
Hugh de Creissi, Thomas Bardolf, William de Roumare, Baldwin 
Buelot, Robert de Stuteville, Reginald de Warenne, Hugh de Long- 
champ, Robert fitz Bernard, and Thomas his brother. The charter 
was granted at Windsor.'® 

I shall close with a very remarkable example which I have 
lately noted, and which is even earlier than the Evesham fine of 
1175. It must be previous to the king’s departure from England 
in 1172, and is probably previous even to his departure in June 
1170.” Its wording, therefore, is so important that I have tran- 
scribed it in extenso. Although the word /inalis is wanting, this, 
we have seen, is also the case with the Lincolnshire fine of 1176, to 
which I have referred above. More significant is the absence of a 
date, for dating seems a distinctive feature of the perfect ‘fine’ 
from the first. In other respects, and especially in the formula 
unde placitum fuit inter eos in curia domini regis, the wording 
seems, in every way, characteristic of the perfect ‘fine.’ The 
document, therefore, is of real value for the development of this 
institution. Immediately after it I print the royal charter of con- 
firmation, to be compared, of course, with those I have given above. 


Hee est concordia facta in curia domini regis Henrici secundi apud 
Westmonasterium ad scacarium [sic] coram Ricardo Pictavensi archidia- 
cono et Galfrido Cantuarensi archidiacono et Ricardo tesaurario et Regi- 
naldo de Ware[{nna] et Alano de Nevilla et Ada de Gfernemue] et aliis 
fidelibus domini regis tunc ibi presentibus inter Willielmum de Cantelu et 
Emmam uxorem eius et Reinerum et Margeriam uxorem eius de quarta 
parte totius terre que fuit Hugonis de Broc in Smethetone et in Fineberga 
et P[ebenhers ?] quam predicti Reinerus et Margeria uxor eius clamaverunt 
versus predictos Willielmum de Cantelu et Emmam uxorem eius et 


 Vesp., E. xx. f. 42. 

*» It is remarkable that five out of the six justices before whom the concordia was 
‘made’ are found among the ten ‘ barons of the exchequer’ before whom a feoffment 
was executed at Michaelmas in 1170 (probably) according to Madox, but in 1169 ac- 
cording to Eyton (Itinerary, p. 130). But the confirmation charter of the king (see 


below) is apparently of the same date as the concord, and Henry, who had left England 
in 1166, was only here in 1170 from March to June. 
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unde placitum fuit inter eos in curia domini regis, scilicet quod prefati 
Reinerus et Margeria uxor eius quietos (sic) clamaverunt de se et heredibus 
suis Willelmo de Cantelu et Emme uxori eius et heredibus eorum imper- 
petuum totum ius et totum clamium q[uod] dicebant se habere in terra 
illa. Et Willelmus de Cantelu et Emma uxor eius dederunt predictis 
Reinero et Margerie uxori eius et heredibus eius [sic] terram de Bircheia 
et terram que fuit Godmanni in Smethetone et vii acras et dimidiam 
in Spendelese tenendas de se et de heredibus suis per xii denarios annua- 
tim inde reddendos ad tres terminos, scilicet ad Natale Domini iiij d. et 
ad Pasca iiij d. et ad festum Sancti Michaelis iiij d. Dabunt et[{iam] ad 
xx solidos de scutagio ix d. et ad plus plus et ad minus minus. Et 
Willelmus de Cantelu et Emma uxor eius et heredes eorum warantiza- 
bunt predictas terras predicto Reinero et Margerie uxori eius et heredibus 
eorum contra omnes homines per predictum servicium. Et pro hac 
concordia et quieta clamantia dederunt predicti Willelmus de Cantelu et 


Emma uxor eius predictis Reinero et Margerie uxori eilus unum anulum 
aureum et xx sol.?! 


The royal charter of confirmation runs thus :— 


H. rex Anglforum] etc. . . . Sciatis me concessisse et presenti carta 
mea confirmasse concordiam que facta est in curia mea coram justic[iariis] 
meis inter Willelmum de Cantelu et Emmam uxorem eius et Reinerum 
de Bircheia et Margeriam uxorem eius de quarta parte totius terre 
Hugonis de Broce’ in Smethethuna et in Fineberge et in P{[ebenhers) quam 
predicti Ricardus et Emma uxor eius clamaverunt versus predictos 
Willelmum et Emmam uxorem eius in curia mea. Que concordia talis 
est. Reinerus et Margeria uxor eius quietum clamaverunt de se et heredi- 
bus suis Willelmo et Emme uxori eius et heredibus etc. [ut swpra down to 
‘ie"]... 

Et pro hac concordia et quieta clamantia Willelmus et Emma uxor 
eius dederunt predictis Reinero et Margerie uxori ejus anulum aureum et 
xx sol. et terram de Bircheia etc. [wt swpra to end of scutage clause.] . . .” 

Quare volo et firmiter precipio quod prefata concordia firmiter teneatur 
inter illos et heredes eorum et quod Willelmus de Cantelu et Emma uxor 
eius et heredes eorum imperpetuum teneant totam predictam terram cum 
pertinentiis suis libere et quiete sic[ut] liberius et quietius tenet aliquis de 
honore de Bolonia. Et sciendum est quod predicti Willelmus et Emma 
uxor eius warantizabunt predictas terras Reinero et Margerie et heredibus 
eorum per predictum servitium. 

Testibus: Ricardo Pictavensi archidiacono ; Galfrido Cantuarensi archi- 


diacono ; Reginaldo de Warenna; Alano de Nevilla. Apud Westmonas- 
terium,”? 


The property lay in Smeeton Hall (in Bulmer) and Pebmarsh, 


Essex, and in Finborough, Suffolk, and was held of the honour of 
Boulogne. 


Although my list comes down no later than 1180, I may allude 


Cart. Ant. DD. 31. 


** But the words hereditario iure are inserted before xii denarios, and the scutage 
clause begins et ad x sol. de scutagio dabunt. * Cart. Ant. DD, 30. 
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once more to the earliest fine in official custody.“ Mr. Eyton 
inclined to 1182 as its true date,* 1 Dec. 1182 being ‘ the date given 
on the fine,’ although ‘the fine is entered on the Pipe Roll of 
Michaelmas, 1182.’*° This statement greatly perplexed me; for 
the date on the fine (xrvi . . .) is no longer legible. But clearly 
what Mr. Eyton meant was that, in the transcript of the fine on 
the Pipe Roll the date is given as the 28th year, so that, as he 
says, ‘if correctly dated, the entry was quite supplementary,’ 
the Roll being that of the Michaelmas preceding the fine. On 
examining the original Roll of 28 Hen. II, I found that the 
year of the fine was clearly given as ‘xxviii.’ Hen. II, but the 
interesting fact was revealed that the entry was not only (from 
the ink) subsequent to the compilation of the Roll, but was placed 
on a chance blank space at the foot of the third rotulet (dorse), 
which had been specially ruled, for its reception, with lines by no 
means parallel to those of the Roll.” It was therefore inserted 
nearly two months after the completion of the Roll, and quite 
independently of that sacrosanct document’s proper contents. 
If this is the first fine which was thus set on record, we may infer 
that the Pipe Roll of the Michaelmas preceding presented itself as 
the most authoritative quarter in which to make the entry, and 
that the practice of recording fines on these rolls arose from this 
beginning. It has not, so far as 1 know, hitherto been recognised 
that a Roll of which the sanctity was so jealously guarded could 
contain an addition so much subsequent to its actual compilation. 

Of the two earliest fines now at the public record office that 
of 29 April 1182 is made before the bishops of Winchester and 
Norwich and Ranulf de Glanville Iustic’ domini regis, &c.,* while 
that of 1 Dec. 118(2) is made before the bishops of Winchester 
and Ely and Rannulf de Glanville Iustic’ domini regis, &c. These 
two groups combine in that before which a fine (jfinis et concordia) 
was made the previous year (2 Oct. 1181)—namely, the bishops of 
Winchester, Ely, and Norwich, Ranulf de Glanville, Master Walter 
of Coutances,” William Basset, Ranulf de Gedl{inges], Hugh de 
Morwic.*® The first four of these justices were also the first four 
named on the Oxford fine of 20 months previous.*' This confirms 
the view expressed in my ‘ Feudal England’ (p. 576) that these 
four principal justices held at the time a permanent position, distinct 
from that of the varying group which clustered around them. 

J. H. Rovunp. 


24 Hunter’s Fines, p. xxii; Feet of Fines (Pipe Roll Society), i.1; supra, p. 296. 

2 Court and Itinerary of Henry IT, pp. 244, 249. *6 Thid. p. 244. 

27 For these lines see the Dialogus: ‘ Regulatis igitur rotulis a summo pene usque 
deorsum, et ex utraque parte, lineis a se decenter distantibus,’ &c. 

28 Hunter’s Fines, p. xxi ; Feet of Fines (Pipe Roll Soc.), p. 2. 

2 Archdeacon of Oxford, afterwards bishop of Lincoln and archbishop of Rouen. 

esp. E. xx. 45 d. | Supra, p. 296. 
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BULL OF PAUL IV CONCERNING THE BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL. 


Tue following document is printed from a folio book, bound in 
russia, presented to the Bristol Institution by Benjamin Heywood 
Bright, entitled ‘ Documents relating to the Ecclesiastical History 
of Bristol, being Official Transcripts from the Archives of the 
Vatican, Rome, April MDCCCXXIII.’ The title has been printed. 
The first leaf contains the index to eight documents, beginning 
A.D. 1253 and ending a.p. 1555. They are all copied and authenti- 
cated by M. Marini, 1823, under his hand and seal. They relate 
to the abbey and cathedral church, and to other churches in that 
city. 

The papal bull which we here produce is probably unique in 
kind, as may be judged from the following account of it. 

The see of Bristol had been erected by Henry VIII, 4 June 1542, 
and Paul Bush was consecrated its first bishop, 25 June of the same 
year, by Heath of Rochester, Thirlby of Westminster, and Hodgkin, 
suffragan of Bedford, acting under a commission from Cranmer, 
who appears very seldom to have acted in person at the consecra- 
tion of a bishop, in conformity with his known disbelief in the 
efficacy of the sacrament or its necessity. The consecration took 
place in the parish church of Hampton, in the diocese of West- 
minster, but is recorded in Cranmer’s register at Lambeth. At 
the accession of Edward VI he conformed to the changes introduced 
and took advantage of the enactment which allowed of the marriage 
of priests. His wife, whose name was Edith Ashley, died 8 Oct. 
1553. On 13 March 1554 a commission was issued to deprive the 
archbishop of York and the bishops of St. David’s, Chester, and 
Bristol for other misdemeanours, and especially for having married 
in violation of their vow of chastity. The others were deprived, 
but Paul Bush, of Bristol, anticipated his deprival by voluntarily 
resigning his see, 21 June 1554. He conformed to the new order 
under Mary, and probably might have kept his bishopric, as his 
wife was now dead, but he remained on as rector of Winterbourne, 
near Bristol, till his death, which took place 11 Oct. 1558. 

From the pope’s bull addressed to John Holyman, his suc- 
cessor in the see of Bristol, it appears that Cardinal Pole had made 
a mistake in allowing the appointment of Holyman and his conse- 
cration to the see of Bristol before the pope had issued his bull for 
the erection of the see, which bull at the date of 1823 was not to 
be found, owing to the loss of the volume in which it was registered. 
The bull was intended to set all things right for the new bishop, 
in spite of the informality of his appointment. It is remarkable 
that the date 21 June 1558 is a mistake for 1555, but whether 
that is an error in the original document or the copy it is impos- 
sible to determine. 
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The bull, which is dated 21 June 1555, provides for all con- 
tingencies as regards the existence of the see and the manner in 
which it might be considered to have been vacated, for the bishop 
had been consecrated 18 Nov. 1554, and had been granted the 
temporalities 28 Nov. of the same year. Nicnoxas Pocock. 


Marinus Marinius Patricius Eugubinus, Calliensis, et nobilis reipublicae 
£. Marini, Honorarius a Cubiculo Secretiori Summi Pontificis Pii 
PP VII et universis 8. Romanae Ecclesiae Tabulariis Praefectus. 

Praesentes literas inspecturis notum facimus et attestamur desiderari 
in Archivis Secretioribus Vaticanis volumen vigesimum octavum plutei 
64 in quo Bulla episcopalis canonicae erectionis Ecclesiae Bristoliensis 
regesta fuerat; necnon alterum (n° 109) Consistorialium nuncupatum, in 
quo (pag. 148) ille qui tune temporis a Secretis fuerat Concistorii sequenti 
modo scribebat Joannes fit Episcopus Bristoliensis die 21 Iunti anno 
15538. 

Huiusmodi vero duo Volumina quae olim in praefatis Archivis 
extitisse evidens est, uti ex eorum indicibus luculenter eruitur, modo 
inveniri minime possunt. Quo casu autem id acciderit indicare nequimus, 
ita ut an ab aliquo sublata, vel inconsulto alicui e ceteris Tabulariis 
Romanis, quibuscum a Nobis illorum quae a Parisiis in urbem anno 1816 
invexerimus documentorum restitutio peragebatur, adiudicata fuerint vel 
potius in eorumdem Archivorum Secretiorum penetralibus usque modo 
lateant, ambigendi locus est. Quidquid vero sit indicationes Ioannem 
Episcopum Bristoliensem spectantes a schedis quas eadem Tabularia 
Secretiora suppeditant, omni firmitatis et authenticitatis robore pollent 
ita ut loco autographorum carentium deinceps haberi ac _produci 
possint. In quorum fidem hic nos subscripsimus et solito signo obsigna- 
vimus. 

Dab. Romae e Tabulariis Secretioribus §.R.E. VII Idus Aprilis anno 
MDCCCXXIII. 

Marinus Marinivs, Q.8. 


Ex regesto au- Hoe est exemplar quarumdam Litte- 
tographo Bull. rarum Apostolicarum f, r. Pauli IV, 
Pauli 1V an. 1. quarum tenor talis est. 

lib. 45 pag. 47". 


Paulus Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei Venerabili Fratri Iohanni 
Epo Bristoliensi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Regimini universalis ecclesiae, meritis licet imparibus disponente 
domino presidentes de universis orbis ecclesiis et earum pastoribus pro 
ipsarum ecclesiarum statu salubriter dirigendo, et ne in spiritualibus 
aut temporalibus detrimenta sustineant solicite quantum nobis ex alto 
conceditur cogitamus et desuper disponimus prout ecclesiarum earumdem 
necessitas ac locorum et temporum qualitas exigere dinoscuntur. 

Sane ecclesia Bristoliensi quae alias perniciosissimo schismate, quod 
modo Dei misericordia et charissimi in Christo filii nostri Philippi regis, et 
charissimae in Christo filiae nostrae Mariae reginae Angliae [et] Franciae 
‘illustrium pietate extinctum est, in regno Angliae urgente, per tunc 
supremum concilium parlamentum nuncupatum dicti regni in provincia 
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Cantuariensi erecta fuit, et cuius erectio postmodum per dilectum filium 
Reginaldum Sanctae Mariae in Cosmedin diaconum Cardinalem Polum 
nuncupatum nostrum et Aplicae Sedis in eodem regno Legatum de 
Latere sufficienti ad id ut asserebat per literas dictae Sedis facultate 
suffultum primo et deinde per nos aplica auctoritate approbata extitit ab 
eius primaeva erectione huiusmodi aut alio certo modo vacante, 

Nos verum et ultimum dictae Ecclesiae vacationis modum etiam si 
ex illo quaevis generalis reservatio etiam in corpore iuris clausa resultet 
praesentibus pro expresso habentes et ad provisionem eiusdem ecclesiae 
celerem et fidelem, ne longae vacationis exponatur incommodis, paternis 
et sollicitis studiis intendentes, post deliberationem quam de praeficiendo 
eidem ecclesiae personam utilem et etiam fructuosam cum fratribus 
nostris habuimus diligentem, demum ad te de person cuius de legitimo 
matrimonio procreatus ' etiam tunc in theologid magister et in presbiteratis 
ordine ac acetate legitimé constitutus, cumque apud ipsum Reginaldum 
Cardinalem et Legatum de vitae munditid, honestate morum, spiritu- 
alium providentia et temporalium circumspectione aliisque multiplicium 
virtutum donis fidedigna testimonia perhibentur et pro quo eadem Maria 
Regina iuxta ipsius regni consuetudinem praefato Reginaldo Cardinali et 
Legato super hoc supplicaverat, idem Reginaldus Cardinalis et Legatus, 
cui antea felicis recordationis Iulius Papa tertius praedecessor noster, ut 
quibusvis cathedralibus ipsius regni ecclesiis quovismodo pro tempore 
vacantibus de personis idoneis pro quibus dicta Maria Regina iuxta 
consuetudinem praedictam sibi supplicasset dicta auctoritate providere 
ipsasque personas eisdem ecclesiis in Episcopos praeficere possit plenam 
et liberam facultatem per suas in forma brevis litteras concesserat, 
praefatae ecclesiae Bristoliensi ante illius creationis approbationem de 
facto providit quemque illi in Episcopum praefecit et pastorem curam et 
administrationem ipsius Ecclesiae tibi in spiritualibus et temporalibus 
plenarie committendo prout in ipsius praedecessoris et super provisione et 
praefectione predictis confectis ipsius Reginaldi Cardinalis et Legati 
litteris plenius continetur quique provisionis et prefectionis huiusmodi 
praetextu possessionem seu quasi regiminis et administrationis ipsius 
ecclesiae etiam de facto apprehendisti et munus consecrationis tibi alias rite 
et recte impensum similiter de facto suscepisti, direximus oculos nostrae 
mentis, 

Et hiis omnibus consideratis et quod tu pro quo praefatus Philippus 
Rex et Maria Regina nobis super hoc supplicarunt ecclesiam praedictam 
abinde citra salubriter rexisti et feliciter gubernasti, et a quibusvis excom- 
municationis suspensionis et interdicti aliisque ecclesiasticis sententiis 
censuris et poenis a iure vel ab homine quiivis occasione vel causa latis 
si quibus quomodolibet innodatus existis ad effectum praesentium dumtaxat 
consequendum absolventes, et absolutum fore censentes, de persona tua 
nobis et eisdem fratribus ob tuorum exigentiam meritorum accept 
praefatae ecclesiae quovis modo vacet de ipsorum fratrum consilio eidem 
auctoritate providemus, teque illi in Episcopum praeficimus et pastorem 
curam et administrationem ipsius Ecclesiae tibi in eisdem spiritualibus et 
temporalibus plenarie committendo, ac tecum ut munere consecrationis 
per te, ut praefertur, suscepto libere et licite valeas dispensando in illo qui 


’ The change of case here indicates some mistake. 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. 
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dat gratias et largitur praemia confidentes quod dirigente domino actus 
tuos praefata ecclesia per tuae circumspectionis industriam et studium 
fructuosum regetur utiliter et prospere dirigetur ac grata in eisdem spiri- 
tualibus et temporalibus suscipiat incrementa. 

Volumus autem quod antequam regimen et administrationem dictae 
exclesiae vigore praesentium te in aliquo immisceas in manibus venera- 
bilium fratrum nostrorum Archiepiscopi Eboracensis et Episcopi Londo- 
niensis seu alterius eorum fidelitatis debitae solitum praestes iuramentum 
iuxta formam praesentibus annotatam, quibus per praesentes committimus 
et mandamus ut ipsi vel eorum alter a te nostro et Romanae Ecclesiae 
nomine huiusmodi recipiant seu recipiat juramentum. 

Quocirca fraternitati tuae ut curam et administrationem praedictas sic 
exercere studeas sollicite fideliter et prudenter quod exinde sperat fructus 
proveniant et tuae bonae famae odor ex tuis laudabilibus actibus latius 
diffundatur, ipsaque ecclesia Bristoliensis gubernatori provido et fructuoso 
administratori gaudeat se commissam tuque praeter aeternae retributionis 
praemium nostram et eiusdem sedis benedictionem et gratiam exinde 
uberius consequi merearis, necnon dilectis filiis Capitulo et Vassallis dictae 
Ecclesiae Bristoliensis ac clero et populo civitatis et diocesis Bristoliensis 
per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus Capitulum tibi tanquam patri 
et pastori animarum starum humiliter intendentes exhibeant tibi 
obedientiam et reverentiam debitas et devotas, ac clerus te pro nostrae et 
Sedis praedictae reverentia benigne recipientes et honorifice pertractantes 
tua salubria monita et mandata suscipiant humiliter, et efficaciter adim- 
plere procurent. Populus vero te tamquam patrem et pastorem animarum 
suarum devote suscipientes, et debité honorificientia prosequentes hiis 
monitis et mandatis salubribus humiliter intendant, ita ut tu in eis 
devotionis filios et ipsi in te per consequens patrem benivolum invenisse 
gaudeatis ; Vassalli autem praefati te debito honore prosequentes tibi 
fidelitatem solitam et consueta servitia et iura tibi ab eis debita exhibere 
integre procurent, alioquin sententiam seu poenam quam rite tuleris seu 
statueris in rebelles ratam habebimus et faciemus auctore domino usque 
ad satisfactionem condignam inviolabiliter observari. 

Rogamus quoque praefatos Philippum Regem et Mariam Reginam ac 
venerabilem fratrem nostrum Archiepum Cantuariensem ipsi Archiepo 
per eadem scripta mandantes quatinus te et praefatam ecclesiam Bristo- 
liensem dicti Archiepi suffraganeam tuae curae commissam habentes pro 
nostra et dictae Sedis reverentié propensius commendatos in ampliandis 
et conservandis iuribus vestris sic vos benigni favoris auxilio prosequantur 
quod tu eorum fultus praesidio in commisso tibi eiusdem Ecclesiae re- 
gimine possis Deo propitio prosperari, ac eisdem Philippo Regi et Mariae 
Reginae a Deo perennis vitae praemium, et a nobis condigna proveniat 
actio gratiarum ipsique Archiepo proinde divinam misericordiam et 
nostram ac eiusdem Sedis benedictionem et gratiam -valeat uberius 
promereri, forma autem iuramenti per te praestandi quam nobis de verbo 
ad verbum per tuas patentes literas tuo sigillo munitas per proprium 
nuncium quantocius destinare procures, talis est 

Ego Johannes Episcopus Bristoliensis ab hac hori &c., Dei Evan- 
gelia &c. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum anno incarnationis dominicae 
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millesimo quingentesimo quinquagesimo quinto, undecimo Kalendas Iulii, 
Pontificatus nostri anno primo, 
Fep. Carp. CaEstus. J. BARENGUS 

Descriptum et recognitum ex V. 1. Regesti autographi Litterarum 
f. r. Pauli PP IV quod asservatur in Archivo Secretiori Aplico Vaticano. 
In quorum fidem heic me subscripsi et solito signo signavi. 

Dabam ex Archivo praefato III Kal. Februarii Anno Dii 
MDCCCXXIII. 

Literas huiusmodi exscripsimus nostri manu, instante B. Heywood 
Bright, orthographia ceterisque in Regesto inventis religiose servatis. 


(ma Ret Marinus Marinivs, 


seal. ribbon 


(sa honorarius a cubiculo secretiori Summi Pontificis et 
of red Sanctae Romanae Ecctiae Tabulariis Praefectus. 


wax, 


21 Jun. 1555. Toannes fit Eis Bristolieft. 
Cons. 109, p. 148. 
Bristoliensis episcopatus in Anglid erectus saec. decimo sexto. 
64 T. 28, p.194. 
M. Manrintvs, 
8. R. E. Scriniarius.? 





AN ASSESSMENT OF WAGES FOR 1630. 


A manuscript, preserved in the Cambridge University Library 
(MS. Add. 22, No. 76), contains, in addition to a note on the wine 
trade, a table of wages assessed by the justices of the peace for 
Suffolk at the quarter sessions held at Bury St. Edmund’s 12 April 
1630. In connexion with the controversy as to whether these 
assessments were made regularly, and whether they were enforced 
when made, this manuscript has a certain value. The great detail 
in which the different assessments are set out is, it seems to me, 
a strong argument that they had been regularly made before, and 
perhaps a weak argument, but still an argument, that they were 
meant to be enforced. W. A. J. ArncHBoLp. 


Surr. 


Rates of wages for Laborors, artificers, spinners & other working 
people as well with liuery as without; both by the yeare & by the day, 
& by the yeare, with meate & drink & without meate & drink, Rated & 
apointed at the generall quarter sessions of the peace holden at Bury St 
Edmonds in the County of Suffolk vpon Munday 12 Aprilis A° vj Carolj 
Regis 1680 viz immediate post festii pase scdm forma statutj: sealed & 


? The text is here printed accurately from the transcript, with the exception of a 
very few words where it was certain that the scribe had made a mistake in copying. 
x2 
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subscribed by St Tho: Playters, S' G. Waldegraue, St W. Soame, M". W: 
Gooch, Brampton Gurdon, Tho: Bedinfeild. 


Trades men. 
day 1 freemason 
& joyner 
plowright 
Wheelewright 
Carpenter 
Sawyer 
Riuers of lath & 
pale 
Rough Mason 
Bricklayer 
Tiler 
Slater 
Plimer 
Caruer 
Thatcher 
Reeder 
These following to haue by the day with meate & drinke the masters vj.d. 
& without xij.d. 
knacker \ 
Limeburner 
Jaskett & fanne- 
maker 
Coach mender 
cobler 
Tayler 
Painter 
Sadler 
Cooper the master workeman to ir as & bead 
Tinker by the day with meate &+ out meate 
Brickmaker drink ) &  drinke J 
Tilemaker 
Gardiner 
Mowletaker 
Skauell or Marsh 
caster 
makers of deepe 
gripes in med- 
owes or ma- 
rishes i 


The m* workeman thereof) 8d. ; witha) 
to haue by the day with- meate &}xvj.d. 
meate & drinke drink j 


xijd. 


The seruant at 21 yeares of age or aboue to haue by the day, with meate 
& drink 5d., & without 20d.' 

Seruantes & apprentises from xvj yeares of age to xxj, with meate & 
drinke 4d., without 8d. 

Seruants & apprentices from x yeares to xvj, with meat & drinke 8d., 
without 6d. 


' Sic. This should apparently te read ‘10d.’ 
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All other seruants aboue the age of xxj yeares being retayned by the 
wholle yeare to haue, with liuery 40s., without 4 marks. 

All other seruants from the age of xvj yeares to y* age of xxj, to haue by 
the yeare 40s. 

All from y® age of ten to xvj to haue by the yeare 26s. 8d. 

Sawyers of inch or halfe inch boards & of split worke one with another to 
haue by the hundred 2s. 6d. 

Sawyers of split work or two inch planks, where they saw not boards to 
haue by y® hundred 2s. 4d. 

Sawyers of quarters to haue by the hundred 1s. 

Riuers of Lath to haue by the bunch with meat & drinke 2d., without 3d. 

Day Labourers from the Lady day to Michs (out of haruest) with meat & 
drink 6d., without 12d. 

And from Mich** to the Lady day, ,, , 4d. ,, 8d. 


Haruest & Hayfell. 


Mowers of grasse to haue by the day with meat & drinke 6d., without 14d. 

Mowers of Corne with meate & drinke 8d., without 16d. 

Shearers of Corne with meat & drinke 8d., ditto 16d. 

The woman reaper by the day with meat & drink 4d., without 8d. 

The woman imployd in picking of Hopps weeding or other Husbandry or 
housewifery by y* day with meat & drink 2d.,  ,, 5d. 


Thrashers. in y° woodland in y® feilding 
Thrashers of wheate .  . gra oe ~~ 18d. 
Threshers of Rye & mestine . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 18d. 14d. 
Thrashers of Barly. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 10d, 8d. 
Thrashers of Oats & Bullymong 1 . 8d. 8d. 
Thrashers of Pease . : , . 12d. 12d. 
Shearing, shocking & binding of wheats & Rye by the 
Aker both in y® woodland & feilding . ‘ 2s. 20d. 
Mowing of Barley in the feilding & laying it in the 
band . : 12d. 
Mowing of Barley in nye woodland net layd i in bend. 10d. 
Binding, Shocking & Raking of Barly by ye Aker . 8d. 8d. 
Mowing of an Aker of Oates, cdted 18d., uncdted 8d. 
Mowing of an Aker of Bullymonge, coted 2s., uncdted 12d. 
Felling of an Aker of Tares or fetches in feilding 12d., in woodland 12d. 
Mowing of an Aker of grasse 
in y® riuer meadow 18d., in upland medow 12d. 
For making the same * - 18d., e ‘s 12d. 


Ditcheres. 


For a Rodd of ditching 3 foot wide & 3 foot layd with a double Rang 
of Quickset & an hedg set upon it vjd., without a Quickset 4d. 

And for euery foot of yt kind more in breadth 1d. 

For ditching of a wet marsh or Fenny ground, 8 foot wide and 4 foot 
deepe, viz. for euery xxj foot thereof 7d. 

Cutting & scouring of an old ditch 2 spit deep & an hedg set vpon it; for 
euery Rod 8d. 
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For making of a stanted hedg, for the felling & cutting of the stuff thereof 
by the Rod, accompting xvjd. foot & an half to y* pole, 1d. ob. 


For the making & cutting of an vsuall hedg of a banke, viz. for euery rod. 
thereof, 1d. 


Woodmakers. 


For the felling & making of an hundred of one bande smooth wood, brush 
or bushes, accompting 6 score faggots to y° hundred 2s. 
The loade thereof 8d. 


for the felling and making of an hundred of furre 18d. 
for the felling & making of an hundred of twoe band wood 2s. 8d. 
The loade thereof being 30 faggots. 


Husbandry. 

Bayliff of husbandry retayned by y® yeare to haue with his liyery £8, 
without £4. 

Cheefe Hinde or Carter, with liuery 53s. 4d., without £4. 

Euery other Hind Carter plowman or seruant in husbandry being xxj yers 
old to haue by y® yere with his liuery 40s., without 55s. 

Apprentices or Children vnder y® age of xviii years vsed in driuing y* 
plovgh or other husbandry (except yt bee otherwise ordered to finding) 
to haue 88s. 4d. 

Mayd seruants retayned by the yeare being under the age of xviii yeares, 
23s. 4d. 

Dayry mayds or other women seruants taking charge 40s. 

Other mayd seruants by y® yeare 30s. 


Clothiers, Spinners Combers & fullers. 

Clothiers cheife seruants vsing to ryde to spinners or otherwise with 
Liuery £3, without £4. 

Other seruants of Clothiers to haue with liuery 40s., without 50s. 

Seruants to weauers of woollen Cloath or stuffe to haue by y* yeare with 
lieury 30s., without 40s. 

Euery manseruant seruing with any person as a Comber of wooll to haue 
by the yeare 40s. 

Euery such seruant being a single man and working by y® pound to haue 
by y® pound 1d. 

Euery such seruant being a marryed man & hauing serued as an appntice 
thereto according to y® Statute to haue by y* pound 2d. 


Cheefe seruants of fullers to haue by y® yeare with liuery £8 without 
5 marks. 


Cheefe seruants of Millers with liuery 50s., without £8. 


Others seruants of fullers & millers with liuery 40s., without 50s. 
Sawyers , 


Tanners To their cheefe seruants re- 
Corriers 


Butchers a by y® yeare with ;50s., without £3. 
Chandlers & 

Dyers 

To their other retayned seruants with liuery 40s., without 50s. 
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Tuckers 
Shermen 
Hosiers 
Shoomakers 
Pewterers 
Bakers 
Clouers 


Cutlers To their cheefe seruants re- 


Blacksmiths tained by the yeare with 46s. 8d. & without 58s, 4d, 
Locksmiths liuery 


ferriers 
Turners 


Bowyers 
fletchers 
Cooks & all 
other Comon 
Traders of 
merchandise ‘ 
And to their other retayned seruants with liuery 40s., without 46s. 8d, 


Charges for french wines. 


A tunn of wine bringing from Lynn for the porters, fraite, 
coopidge and porters heere and laying downe into our 
celler and lekage comes to 

for racking a tunn of wine ‘ 4 

charges for keepeing it after it is laid into the celler but halfe 
& yeare is . 

french wines cost when they v were feirst brought £17 12 S. 6d. 
the tunn, soe euery tunn of wine stands in at the least 


For Spanish wines. 


Canary wines cost at London vpon the least a pipe 
Sherry sacke costs a butt 

charges there for porters, carman coop the butt 
for bringing home & lekadge ‘ 

for racking a butt of wine : 

for keeping a butt in the celler halfe a yeare ‘ 

So euery but stands vs in the least ‘ 

Wee beseech your worshipps consider the pore times wee have had 
there was no commencement nor any fayres And wee desyre your 
worshipps to consider the great charge in howse keepeing, a great charge 
for our licences, a great charge for potts, a great charge for howse rent, a 
great charge for seruants. 

All these things comes to particularly at the least to foure hundred 
and fiftie pounds a yeare. 
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WILLIAM HEDGES IN TURKEY. 


As neither Mr. Goodwin, the author of the life of Hedges in the 
‘ Dict. of Nat. Biography,’ nor Sir Henry Yule, the editor of Hedges’s 
‘Diary’ for the Hakluyt Society, has ascertained the dates of the 
beginning or end of his mission, it may be well to draw attention 
to a letter extant, dated 21 Oct. 1661, from the Levant Company 
to the earl of Winchelsea, noticed in the ‘Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers,’ in which the company informs the ambassador that 
they have decided to send treasurers from England on bond and 
oath, and have selected William Hedges for the post at Constanti- 
nople. ‘The pass for him to go thither is dated the 24th day of the 
same month; and another letter from the company to William Hyet, 
calling upon him to deliver his accounts and balance to Hedges, 
was issued four days later. On 29 June of the following year the 
company is already writing to Hedges himself, ordering a payment 
to the ambassador. 

“The date of Hedges’s departure from Turkey can be found 
in Rycaut’s ‘Memoirs.’ According to him Hedges left Salonica at 
the beginning of 1670 for ‘ Constantinople, where he arrived on 
13 Jan. [presumably old style], and there remaining some time for 
the better settlement of his affairs before his journey thence for 
England by land, he departed on 14 Feb., and on 29 March follow- 
ing’ reached Raab, in Hungary, on his way to Vienna, where, as he 
thought, he gave ‘ first intelligence’ about the plot hatched with 
the Turks against the Vienna government by Counts Zrinyi 
(‘Serini’) and Frangipani and their adherents. The dates given 
by Rycaut are partly confirmed by two unpublished letters in the 
Public Record Office from Lord Winchelsea. One of these is dated 
from ‘ Pera of Constantinople, 31 Jan. 1669’ (10 Feb. 1670 new 
style), and contains the statement that the writer is sending 
William Hedges home over land. In the other, sent home to 
England and dated‘ . . Feb. 1669’ (thus with a blank left for 
the day), William Hedges is spoken of as ‘ ye Bearer hereof.’ 


Lewis L. Kropr. 





Reviews of Books 


Wanderungen, Anbau und Agrarrecht der Vélker Europas nérdlich der 
Alpen. Von Avuaust Meirzen. Erste Abth.: ‘Siedelung und 
Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der Kelten, 
Romer, Finnen und Slawen.’ 8 vols., with atlas. (Berlin: Wilhelm 
Hertz. 1895.) 


Tuts work is likely to become a text-book of the still comparatively new, 
the still unnamed science whose business it is to discover the forms of 
tribal settlement in the history of agricultural systems. The student of 
this science sees his material in houses, hamlets, villages; streets, lanes, 
roads; fields, fences, woods, and commons; ploughs, land measures, 
place-names, and maps. Wandering through fields and villages, reading 
land registers, or unrolling the surveys of estates, he sees before him the 
ruins of a dead past, the meaning of which he has to understand. The 
publication of this long looked for work by Professor Meitzen will give a 
new turn to his speculations, which never continue long in one stay. He 
finds himself abruptly checked if he is inclining to the view that there 
is a uniform sequence in the stages of agricultural development through 
which all nations pass. He is to set aside for a while the temptation to 
trace back all agricultural forms to a single original: he is to remember 
that the processes in each case have been complex, the modifications 
various. Since with deeper knowledge the points of difference first 
become obvious, no fruitful result can come of a search which looks only 
for identity or parallelism between the forms it knows. To facilitate 
theory we are inclined to simplify the facts, and this natural tendency 
Professor Meitzen’s book is calculated to correct ; for his primary object 
is to show that the primitive methods of settlement and agriculture used 
by Romans, Celts, Teutons, and Slavs have certain distinctive characters 
which sharply divide them from one another. The migration of one of 
these peoples may serve to stamp the features of their system upon a land 
which originally bore the features of another. Even then the original 
features will in all likelihood be visible to the educated eye. He would 
further prove that one of these peoples, and one only, the Teutonic, had 
as its distinctive character the system which we have learned to call the 
open-field system. In his view all that is truly characteristic of the 
open-field system was foreign to the conceptions of Roman, Celt, and 
Slav. 

To him the essential character of the open-field system is not co- 
ownership. With co-ownership of a sort Latins, Celts, Teutons, and 
Slavs were all familiar. The tribe, clan, or house-community protected 
its right to pasture cattle, cut wood, and hunt within such territory as it 
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could command. Each member of the tribe has the right to take all that 
his neighbours are taking. The men of the clan and house community 
have these general rights ; the Germanic hidesman has them in his share 
of the undivided woods and pasture, in the arable land until his aliquot 
share has been given a real existence—that is, until the hides have been 
divided—andithe Roman citizen has his compascua in the ager Romanus. 
But it does not follow from this that the conception of private property 
in the fruits of labour or in the soil on which labour has been spent is not 
@ primitive institution. In Professor Meitzen’s view co-ownership in 
arable land was not an original element in the primitive agricultural 
systems of Celts, Teutons, or Slavs. When it is found, as in the Celtic 
run-rig, the Slavonic Mir, the Finnish Schwendlinderei, the Teutonic 
reversionary usufructs in the village land, it has to be ascribed to par- 
ticular causes. The evidence collected from the Afghans, Senegambians, 
and other tribes he considers inadequate to prove that periodic inter- 
change of arable land generally preceded the institution of private 
property. 

Professor Meitzen starts his inquiry concerning the forms of settle- 
ment followed by the Europeans north of the Alps by defining first 
the land of purest German forms, the land which alone preserved its 
national character in perfection, inasmuch as it never came under 
lasting foreign influence. All others experienced foreign influence ; East 
and West Germans swept over the Celtic and Roman districts north of 
the Alps; Lapps and Finns fell under the Scandinavians; the western 
Slavs were deeply influenced by German colonisation; England and 
Russia have undergone a succession of conquests. The primitive and 
purely German district can be exactly defined, and this fact is of the first 
importance, for thus alone is it possible to determine what forms may be 
traced to a particular source. The western frontier of this district trends 
along the Weser, towards the Ossning and Rothhaar and Westerwald 
mountains, and the Main, then across to the Fichtelgebirge, and up on 
the east side along the Saale, from the Elbe across to the Ilmenau and up 
in a straight line to Kiel. The word Germany as used below must be 
taken to include this territory only. North of Kiel is a land of mixed 
East and West Germans, reaching up to Bergen: East Germans 
occupied the Danish islands and the south of Sweden up to the Dal- 
Elfen river. Within limits so wide as these there could not have been a 
uniform contemporaneous settlement ; many places within this area are, 
of course, comparatively modern. Here the history of place-names 
comes in to discover what cases are really in point. 

Following the course of the researches of Jacobi and of Landau, 
Professor Meitzen shows in a-fine series of figures that a particular 
type of village form prevails within this district, whereas on its borders 
the types of village form are different. The Germanic mucleated village 
is distinguished from the isolated homestead, the round or fan-shaped 
Slavonic villages, and the Reihenddrfer of the valleys, in which the 
houses lie on both sides of a long street, each house having a strip of 
land behind which runs from the valley up to the hillside—the Wald- 
hufen, laid out in the later middle ages on forest land. It is distinguished 
also from the marsh village, which is found along the coast of the north 
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sea. In these villages there is one long street on which stands a single 
row of houses, each with a long strip of land attached to it. These 
strips run in straight lines, and are laid out so that all may enjoy 
equally the protection of the raised dyke and the drainage of the ditch. 

As distinctive as the village forms are the road forms. The roads 
within the land of nucleated villages make star shapes; the dwellers in 
isolated homesteads reach the main roads running from town to town 
by winding byways or footpaths over the fields. The network of ways 
among the forest-hide villages make patterns like the main rib and 
veins of an elm leaf. The round Slavonic villages are connected by 
short branches with the main road. 

More striking than any of these differences is the large size of the 
arable expanse belonging to the nucleated villages. Professor Meitzen 
has published fourteen estate maps, dating from 1700 to 1884, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the details of the open-field system. Among the 
points on which he lays special stress the following may be noted. He 
finds the breaking up and scattering of one owner’s strips in the several 
shots more marked in mountainous country than in plains; dryness of 
soil, distance from a stream, distance from the village, and other like 
considerations can be shown to have determined the allotment of the 
strips. Many shots are represented on the maps as entirely inaccessible, 
and it is obvious that where roadways cut right across the strips such 
ways have been created by public authority and not for the purpose of 
giving access to the strips. The inaccessibility of the strips was a 
matter of no importance so long as the compulsory rotation of crops 
was enforced. The rotation varied much from place to place. Although 
in the early middle ages the three-field system was the most widespread, 
it existed side by side with Feldgraswirthschaft, one-, two-, four-, and five- 
field systems, and the generality of the three-field system Professor 
Meitzen thinks has been exaggerated. He agrees with Hanssen in find- 
ing much Feldgraswirthschaft, and with Hanssen he denies that Tacitus’s 
arva per annos mutant can refer to a three-field system. He under- 
stands it as a description of Feldgraswirthschaft, or convertible hus- 
bandry. The prevalence of the three-field system in High Germany he 
ascribes to the pressure of heavy manorial and ecclesiastical rents and tithes, 
which required that a large amount of grain should be raised. He lends 
no support to Mr. Seebohm’s theory that the three-field system in 
England dates from the period of Roman occupation. 

The publication of Professor Maitland’s ‘ Domesday Book and beyond’ 
renders it unnecessary to dwell here on those features in Professor Meitzen’s 
picture of the open-field which differ from the description given hitherto by 
English writers. There, too, will be found a lucid and beautiful description 
of early methods of land-measurement which needs no supplement. A point 
that is finely worked out by Professor Meitzen is that all irregularities in 
the shapes of the shots are not to be explained as deviations from an original 
regularity ; far from it: for the earliest superficial measurement must be 
that of the agricalturist, not that of the surveyor. The man who follows 
the plough or sows the seed is continually stepping out the measure of 
his acres as he treads each furrow. He measures by his footsteps what 
amount of seed he is to sow to what number of furrows. He reckons his 
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tread as two and a half feet, his double tread as five feet, and the rod is, 
according to custom, two or three double treads. The map of Maden 
offers a fine example of primitive and irregular shots. Here the number 
of hide shares is recorded ; there are forty shots, divided into sixteen hide 
shares. The shots are comparatively small; none are so large that 
peasants could not measure them in acres as they plough off their day’s 
work. It appears that when a piece of ground of a certain quality was 
to be divided among the hides, the acres were ploughed off one after 
another in the direction which the lie of the field would suggest. Thus 
without any measuring instrument the same end is obtained as by a 
linear division ; only in this case the edges of the shot, in all likelihood, 
will be very irregular. The acre, not the strip, is the fundamental unit 
in the measurement of land, but the true acre of land measurement has 
to be distinguished from the Fluwrmorgen or Lagemorgen of each district, 
which is the measurement of the aliquot shares in that one place. In 
small shots this may be less than an acre; in large shots it may be larger. 

It will be surprising to many that Professor Meitzen should treat the 
question of periodical reallotment of the strips as one of subordinate 
interest. He postpones judgment on the cases that can be adduced, and 
hands over the task of explaining this phenomenon to legists and to 
students of what he calls the psychology of nations. In any case under 
the Carolingian kings it is indisputable that there was private property 
in the hide lands everywhere. Even if at any earlier time a practice of 
reallotment could be proved, he considers it doubtful whether the hides- 
men were conscious of any distinction between their rights of ownership 
in their shares and pzivate property rights. 

Very characteristic of the author’s method is his explanation of the 
origin of the Hundred of this German district. He treats it as a division 
of land made according to the conditions and requirements of the nomadic 
pastoral life. The cattle of the nomadic encampment cannot wander about 
in the wilderness unshepherded ; they must be grouped in herds, and the 
places where the herds pasture must be guarded against robbers and wild 
animals by armed herdsmen. The milch kine must be kept near the encamp- 
ments of women and children ; the rest must be driven far off by herdsmen, 
who will not return to the camp except at long intervals. A certain number 
of men are required for the chase ; some must protect the camp ; a little 
tillage must also be done. The number of heads of families who can 
conveniently live in one camp Professor Meitzen reckons at about 120. On 
the central Asiatic steppe Russian statistics show that a Tartar family 
for fair comfort requiresas many as 300 beasts, three-fourths of which are 
sheep and goats. Ona German square mile (about 21 English) of steppe 
not more than 1,800 cattle can pasture, nor more than six families live. 
The western pastures, however, are fatter, and Professor Meitzen’s statistics 
go to prove that the needs of a German pastoral family in meat, milk, 
and grain must be retkoned to require land that would keep 80 cows. A 
hundred reckoned as the pastoral area of 20 families in ope camp should 
measure on an average three German square miles (about 63 English), 
more or less according to the quality of the pasture. The herreds, herrads, 
or hards of Schleswig-Holstein, the Danish islands, and Sweden are 
adduced as evidence of this, 
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The necessities of the pastoral system require that each settlement 
shall have fixed limits. To the zone marked off as the territory of one 
settlement the author would give the name Gemarkung. The land 
that lay outside these bounds, so far as it was not the Gemarkung of 
another settlement, he calls the Mark. That part of the Gemarkung 
which was untilled he calls Almende.' In this sense the terms will be 
used below. 

In order to understand the influence exercised by the Romans on 
their provinces north of the Alps, Professor Meitzen makes a minute 
inquiry into the agricultural system of the Latins from the earliest 
times. He parts company with earlier authorities on the question of the 
number of iwgera which must be reckoned as necessary to support a 
Roman family. Mommsen inclined to twenty; Meitzen thinks this number 
should be trebled. In the original settlement and under the kings there 
is much in the Roman system which is closely analogous to the German. 
The Romans settled village-wise; they settled in clans; each household had 
in its two iugera of herediwm a curtilage, garden ground, or croft, and in 
its fundus a proportionate share which may be compared to the hide. But 
there the resemblance ceases. The settlers were Romans rather than 
villagers ; the farmers saw in Rome their political centre and place of 
refuge, and no definite portion of the ager Romanus became the Almende 
of any village. The possession of each village in the lands which lay 
round it and had not been allotted was precarious. Again, the variety 
of crops which were known to the Roman settlers from the earliest times 
made the system of compulsory rotation impossible, and rendered it 
necessary that there should be a system of ways making each field 
accessible. The squareness of the Roman fields Professor Meitzen believes 
to have been due in the first instance to the nature of the Roman plough, 
which hooked up the ground and did not slice it as the German sharing 
plough did. The hook-shaped plough leaves more ground undug than 
the sharing plough, and cross-ploughing could not be dispensed with by the 
Romans, as it was by the Germans. For cross-ploughing a strip shape 
is obviously unsuited and a square shape is the most economical of labour. 
The ploughman having ploughed originally in squares, the Roman genius 
for land-surveying discovered means to measure the superficies, and 
by the means adopted stereotyped the squareness. The fields were 
rectangular, and as a consequence the roads were straight. 

Although a state system of measurement had certainly already de- 
veloped under the kings, the land divisions generally at this period must 
be conceived as those of agriculturists, not those of professional agri- 
mensores. This unprofessional measuring Professor Meitzen pictures as 
much after the Maden pattern, described above. Equality of distribution 
was first sought for and obtained in the same way whether the shot were 
divided into strips or squares of a iugerwm or half-ingerum each. He 
would thus explain the passage of Siculus Flaccus, which describes the 
holdings of possessores whose lands were not contiguous, but consisted 
of small pieces scattered in different places intermixed with the holdings 
of others, a passage which Mr. Seebohm interprets as pointing to an 
original co-operative ploughing. 


' Lamprecht’s Allmende. 
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But when the Roman provincial development north of the Alps 
began, all likeness between their agricultural system and the Germanic 
was at anend. Thesmall farm holdings had, for the most part, ceased to 
exist, and had been supplanted by large farms worked by slave labour. 
Of such farms Professor Meitzen sees few in the provinces, fewer and 
fewer as time went on. The Roman provincial government had on the 
whole little influence on the barbarian systems of land measurement 
or agriculture, while it profoundly affected personal status through the 
influence of taxation. The amount of centuriation done by the Roman 
surveyors in the provinces appears to have been exaggerated; Professor 
Meitzen is of opinion that although schemes for a complete land measure- 
ment were made, they were never carried out. The assessment for 
purposes of taxation was done without any general mapping out of the 
land after the Roman pattern. In the Roman colonies the characteristic 
Roman dwellings, the grouping of buildings, the division of land, and 
methods of tillage were introduced, but they went on side by side with 
the Celtic and Germanic native systems. Thus are explained the un- 
disturbed Germanic system of the Rhineland, which was fully romanised, 
the preservation of the Celtic system in like manner, and the presence of 
Germanic colonies in Gaul where the Jaeti settled after their own fashion 
under the rule of Rome. 

The section of the work which deals with Celtic settlements 
treats first of Ireland, since here in any case Roman influences may 
be left entirely out of count. The scarcity of villages is the characteristic 
which first strikes the eye. A map that would hold all the Irish village 
names could not hold a twentieth part of the German names within an 
area of the same size. The first boundaries set out in Ireland were those 
of a pastoral people. The earliest divisions were, in Meitzen’s opinion, 
the bailes, or townlands, but not those townlands whose boundaries are to 
this day marked, although they have ceased to have any meaning. 


A baile sustains 800 cows ; 
Four full herds therein may roam. 


The modern baile could not sustain 800 cows; many of them are too 
small. Following the accepted view Professor Meitzen sees each baile 
as a group of sixteen families, with one chief's house divided into sixteen 
parts. The quarter, a quarter of the baile, he believes to be an agricultural 
division, very possibly connected with the grouping of the baile’s cattle 
into four herds. The tate, or household's portion, is a peasant’s farm of 
from forty to eighty, or more, acres. The land of each homestead is 
separately enclosed ; one owner’s acres do not lie cut up and scattered 
among the acres of his neighbours. His fields are not divided ‘with any 
regularity of form ; they are broken up, according to soil, into many- 
cornered or more or less rounded block-shaped fields, which are separated 
from each other by ditches, hedges, or walls, and are so shut off that the 
cattle belonging to that property can pasture in them without. shepherds. 
The date of this enclosing of the land he ascribes to the early seventh 
century, when agriculture ceased to be sporadic, and he cites in proof 
the passage which Mr. Seebohm has made familiar: ‘ There was not a 
ditch, or fence, or stone wall round land till came the period of the 
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sons of Med Slane, but only level country’ (Seebohm’s translation is 
‘smooth fields’). 

With this passage Mr. Seebohm would couple the extract from the 
‘ Liber Hymnorum’ which states that the inhabitants of Ireland each 
received three lots of nine inmaire each, a passage which he understands 
to be descriptive of the run-rig system. From these passages, he says, 
‘it becomes clear that whatever there was of arable land in any particular 
year lay in open fields divided into ridges or strips.’ To demolish this 
theory Professor Meitzen supposes that Mr. Seebohm maintains the exist- 
ence of an open-field system in Ireland between the pastoral time and 
the time of division into townlands, quarters, and tates. He proceeds 
then to a reductio ad absurduwm drawn from the amount of pasture 
required for the 300 cattle of the baile. To this the defenders of Mr. 
Seebohm may fairly reply that they do not see smooth (i.e. open) fields 
and run-rig only in this restricted period ; they see them everywhere and 
at all times. 

Professor Meitzen has next to demolish the evidence derived from 
Rundale, or the run-rig system. To do this he lays stress on periodical 
repartition as an essential feature of that system. Assuming that this is 
so, he takes the cases known to him, and shows that they may be 
ascribed to circumstances not inherent in the national system of 
agriculture. The Kells and Lauder cases he explains away somewhat 
after the fashion in which some recent borough examples have been 
explained away.” They are towns, and in a stage of development unlike 
that of the rest of the country. They have adopted an artificial arrange- 
ment suitable to certain exceptional conditions. Neither is the system 
in use among the crofters or in the villages of Achnagoul and Achindrain 
explicable only on the supposition that here are survivals of a universal 
open-field system. Achnagoul and Achindrain may have been colonies 
of Danish or Norwegian settlers. Another cause for the existence of 
run-rig may be the minute dismemberment of the tate or its equivalent 
among numerous coheirs, a dismemberment of comparatively modern 
date. The unavoidable differences likely to exist among the portions 
might well lead to a periodic interchange by lot. The map of an Irish 
nucleated village, unnamed, which is reproduced in the ‘ English Village 
Community,’ p. 228, presents forms in many ways similar to those of a 
German village with open fields, but it may belong to a colonised part of 
the country. It is noticeable that the strips are represented for the most 
part as inaccessible by ways; but ways, when they exist, do not cut 
diagonally across the strips, as in the primitive examples of the open field ; 
they follow the edges of the strips. In the voluntary contract of co- 
aration Professor Meitzen sees only an arrangement by which a practical 
need is met ; it does not prove the interchangeability of the acres or the 
existence of run-rig wherever it is found. Such are some of Professor 
Meitzen’s lines of attack, but it seems probable that we have not yet 
heard the last of run-rig and co-aration as proofs of the open-field system. 

Turning to Gaul, the theory that the nucleated village with open 
fields is German, not Celtic, appears to meet with startlingly clear 


? See Professor Maitland on the Malmesbury and Aston cases, in the Law Quarterly 
Review, ix. 36, 211. 
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corroboration. Where isolated German colonies were planted in the midst 
of Celtic districts, their village system follows them, and areas mapped 
after their pattern appear in the midst of areas mapped after the Celtic 
pattern in block-shaped fields and scattered homesteads—for instance, the 
settlements of the Saxons at Bayeux and Saumur, the Normans between 
the Epte and the Andelle, and the Danes and Saxons in Rhé and at the 
mouth ofthe Loire. But there is the difficulty to meet that German peoples 
spread over many parts of Gaul where now typical German features are 
not found. For Burgundy, Savoy, and all Aquitaine this is explained 
by the fact that there was no general occupation of the whole land ; single 
German families assumed the ownership of parts of the possessions 
belonging to the Roman provincials. The Celtic features of northern 
Gaul are ascribed to the fact that these parts were conquered whilst the 
Germans were pastoral. 

The Frisian settlement offers peculiar difficulties. Although the 
Frisians kept to pure and ancient German forms of law and custom, their 
agricultural settlement and dwellings deviate markedly from German types 
and show kinship with Celtic forms, except where the necessities of the 
marshy soil led to the existence of marsh villages, such as are described 
above ; a few exceptional nucleated villages also appear. But the type 
is pronounced to be that of the isolated homestead, and is interesting 
inasmuch as it shows what happens when Germans in a pastoral state 
settle on land occupied by a settled Celtic people. The extraordinarily 
sharp line which the Weser draws between nucleated villages and hamlets 
cannot easily be otherwise explained. Nothing in the nature of the 
ground distinguishes the left from the right bank; both banks alike 
were occupied by Saxons and Angrivarii. It appears that the explanation 
offered for Friesland applies here too. Those Germans who first crossed 
the Weser were still in a pastoral stage, and the Celtic block-shaped fields 
satisfied their needs. Evidence is adduced to show that the Celts of 
this district were in a sufficiently advanced condition to have enclosed 
fields. The pastoral Bructeri entered thereon and became agricultural. 
When they were displaced by the Saxons, whose natural bent was to the 
nucleated village, the scattered homesteads, already adapted to agri- 
cultural uses, were again accepted by the new settlers. 

The German migrations to Britain present some peculiar difficulties, 
for here the modern map shows no such sharp lines of distinction as 
are left to this day abroad. ‘That most wonderful of all palimpsests 
the map of England’ is the hardest to interpret, for early enclosing and 
the pressure of population have gone far to obliterate the writing. The 
greater part of the work for England remains to be done ; the sifting of 
place names, the publication of estate maps, the collecting of field names, 
the tabulation of enclosure acts, and the mapping of districts where open 
fields exist or have existed, have scarcely yet begun. Undaunted, how- 
ever, by the scanty nature of the evidence before him, Professor Meitzen, 
strong in the strength of his continental evidence, feels no doubt that 
his methods do here apply. If the treatment appear in this case some- 
what summary, the fault lies with ourselves. 

In his opinion the chief difficulty is to explain the existence of many 
isolated homesteads or hamlets, presumably of ancient origin, which 
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intrude into areas not generally considered to be Celtic. It may be 
doubted whether at any time there were parts of England where the 
open-field system and nucleated village reigned to the exclusion of all 
other types so completely as in Germany. All that can be said is that 
this system prevailed in the eastern half of England and ceased to prevail 
in the western half, where it is displaced by the Hinzelhof. According to 
the author the counties in which the shot village prevailed were Surrey, 
Berks, part of Wilts, Essex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Northampton, Warwick, and to a less extent Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Yorkshire. On what ground these counties are named and others 
omitted does not appear. The Hinzelhof he pronounces prevalent in 
Kent, Sussex, the south of Hampshire, and Dorset. To explain this sup- 
posed prevalence Professor Meitzen accepts the startling theory of Weiland 
and Médller that the people whom Bede calls Iuti, Iutae, were not Jutes 
and did not come from Jutland. The English called the Jutes Giotas, 
Geotas, Geatas, and the language of the Kentishmen and the West 
Saxons is, according to Moller (‘ Das altenglische Volksepos’), that of the 
Chauci. An alliance between the Saxons and the Eucii, or Euti, is 
reported, and their leaders, Hengist and Horsa, are said to have come from 
Engern, a land which spread over the limits of the old Chauci to the 
Lower Weser, a land in which the Hinzelhof prevailed. 

On what grounds the open field and nucleated village are supposed to 
have been always absent in Sussex it is hard to understand. Surely 
the Sussex cartularies describe a system of landholding which can only 
be explained on the understanding that here too were open fields divided 
in shots and strips. The peculiarities of the Kentish system appear 
common rather to Essex than to Sussex.* But Professor Meitzen’s map 
66a depicts no open fields in Sussex, many in Essex, and it appears to 
minimise the extent of the intrusion of the Germanic system on to the 
Welsh border. The intrusion of the Einzelhof into central England in 
parts that might well have had the nucleated village is explained in 
Professor Meitzen’s view by the large grants to settlers, which led toa 
system resembling rather the seignorial village group of southern than 
the Gewanndorf of northern Germany. 

With regard to place names, Professor Meitzen does not approve 
of Mr. Seebohm’s view, which makes ham and villa synonyms. He 
agrees that ham did early apply to manorial groups, but only side by side 
with its application to the free village settlement. Burg, cester, hill he 
treats as manorial suffixes; low, mere, thorpe, field as the suffixes of folk 
villages. 

The English village had its Almende, but in England Professor 
Meitzen finds no mark, no land outside the village territory common to 
several villages. There are signs, however, that such lands did exist ;* 
but in all likelihood Professor Meitzen is right in rejecting the term mark 
for such survivals, for in all cases they are lands common to a hundred, 
not to the townships of several hundreds. Perhaps these cases point 
to the existence of a hundred which contained originally only one town- 


* See Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, pp. 248-9 


* Nasse, Village Community (Eng. trans.), p. 28; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of 
Eng. Law, i. 549, 608. 
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ship. This is surely the conclusion which may be drawn from Professor 
Meitzen’s theory of the origin of the hundred as a pastoral unit.° 

The introduction of the open-field system into High Germany by 
the settlers coming down from the north is minutely treated by Professor 
Meitzen. Space does not suffice to give an idea of all the many varieties 
which the intruding system produced under changed conditions—of the 
Weiler, or groups of from three to ten homesteads, lyingin the hills, near each 
other, but irregularly placed ; of those Weiler that use the strip-shaped 
field and not the block form; of nucleated villages which have not strip- 
shaped fields. The nucleated villages with strips in South Germany 
show the usual forms of the German type, but there is less parallelism : 
the lengths are more unequal, the breadths broader, so that the maps are 
curiously arbitrary-looking. These forms are believed to represent the 
first beginnings of the partition. 

The evidence concerning the Slavs and Finns, as represented by the 
author, serves to support his theory. Where Gewann-like distribution 
occurs exceptionally, it is explained as the arrangement made by peasants 
at a comparatively modern time to secure all possible similarity of quality 
in their respective shares, but it lacks the other essential features of the 
German type. Where the house-community prevails the owners till in 
a communistic fashion, and live on their territory as a single family under 
their family head. Of the house-community among the northern Slavs 
very little is known; to seek its origin by way of the Mir the author con- 
siders hopeless. To him the Mir is essentially a modern institution, 
dating its origin no further back than the sixteenth century, and as a 
system not older than the seventeenth century. He sees in it an 4rti- 
ficial organisation imposed upon an unfree peasantry by superior authority 
for the purpose of taxation. The equality of the ground in Russia, and 
the small need for manure or for heavy labour, make the repartition of 
the ground easy. Periodic repartition is foreign to the house-community ; 
it is a seignorial institution by which each house-father has to take his 
proportionate share of land, with its allotted burdens, for the payment 
of which the Mir is responsible. There is no communistic cultiva- 
tion ; each peasant lives on his holding with his dependents, and is 
separate from his fellow-villagers. In conclusion, attention may be called to 
Professor Meitzen’s treatment of the growth of seignorial power. Here in 
the main he follows the views now finding general acceptance in Germany, 
but his lucid summary will be valued on its own account. With this part 
of the book, and with that large part which treats of the history of 
dwellings, with many illustrations, it is not possible to deal here. 

These volumes are only a first instalment of the work which 
Professor Meitzen hopes ultimately to accomplish. This, the first part, 
is confined to the small husbandry of the middle ages; the next part will 
deal with the origin and spread of large husbandry. On a first reading 
of this book appreciation rather than criticism seems to be in place. It 
should be bought, if it be only for the sake of the volume of maps which 
accompanies the text; the text too, apart from its theory, is a mine of 
information. Whatever may prove to be the value of the author’s inter- 


5 See Professor Maitland’s paper in the Archeological Review, iv. 235; and his 
observations in the History of English Law, i. 549. 
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pretations, in the collection of this body of evidence a great work hag 
been done. The scope of the work divides it from what has gone before, 
for Professor Meitzen is the first to co-ordinate the whole of the evidence 
for the nature of the settlement of European nations north of the Alps. 
Each reader may be inclined to measure the value of the book by its 
accuracy in treating of the country he knows best, but for fair judgment 
it should be taken as a whole. It is not impossible to find weak places, 
or arguments which fail to convince, misprints too in large numbers ; yet 
the impression left by a first survey of the author’s defences is that their 
strength will not be greatly diminished by breaches made here and there 
in the outer walls. In any case some time must elapse before such 
detailed criticisms can be produced as will carry weight against the mass 
of material here collected and interpreted. It should be understood that 
the author does not write in the spirit of a controversialist. He feels 
that the strength which he holds in his hand requires no sensational 
display. His book is none the less likely to create a sensation, for every 
reader of the ‘ Siedelung’ must seriously reconsider whether he can 
believe in the open field as‘ the shell of serfdom,’ the descent of the 
English manor from the Roman villa, and shifting severalty as a 
feature of the open-field system. Mary Bateson. 


Das alte Rom: Entwickelung seines Grundrisses und Geschichte seiner 
Bauten, auf XII Karten wnd 14 Tafeln dargestellt. Von ArtHur 
Scunerwer. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1896.) 


A Goop many books on the topography and buildings of ancient Rome 
have been published during the last few years, but the book now before 
us differs in object and conception from all of them. It so far agrees 
with some of them that it is intended for the student and the learner 
rather than the advanced scholar, and that it professes to sum up con- 
veniently the results of research rather than to increase them. In all 
other respects it has claims on our attention different from those of existing 
books on Rome. Its contents are threefold. In the first place there is 
an introduction, sketching in a popular and almost ‘ sketchy ’ fashion the 
condition of Rome at various epochs. Secondly, there are fourteen pages 
of illustrations, twenty illustrations on an average to each page, showing 
the principal buildings, &c., of Rome in more or less chronological order. 
These pages much resemble the ‘ atlases’ of illustrations of ancient life, 
&e., with which Dr. Schreiber, Professor W. C. F. Anderson, and others 
have made us familiar. The illustrations which Dr. Schneider uses are 
partly old, partly new ; they are well selected and for the most part most 
suecessful. The illustration of the Tabularium (iv. 4) is not very clear : 
that of the Septizonium suggests a row of seaside lodging houses with no 
glass in the windows, and one or two other similar criticisms might be 
made ; but the general average is quite satisfactory. A few useful illus- 
trations might, however, have been got from English books on Rome, of 
which Dr. Schneider does not seem to know the existence. The third 
part of the book comprises twelve maps of Rome at various periods, 
printed on tracing paper and supplemented by a loose map of modern 
Rome, which can be inserted at will behind any one or other of the maps 
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on tracing paper. This is a very ingenious device, and has obvious advan- 
tages so long as the loose map remains available, but such things are apt 
to get torn or lost. On the whole Dr. Schneider has produced a very 
useful and attractive volume, and one which will be found very handy, 
especially in the matter of illustrations. It should be added that the 
sources of the individual cuts are noted, but there is no general biblio- 
graphy of the subject. F. HAVERFIELD. 


Iurisprudentiae Ante-Hadrianae quae supersunt edidit F. P. BREMER. 
(Lipsiae: B.G. Teubner. 1896.) 


Marnty under the impulse of the works of Savigny it has now for some 
time been clear that in future dogmatic must go hand in hand with 
historical study and exposition of Roman law. The names of Ihering 
and Voigt, Cuq and Carle, and of Muirhead in our own country, will 
remind those conversant with the subject of the strides which have been 
taken in the direction of true comprehension through the intelligent inter- 
pretation of historical documents. Demand creates supply ; and therefore 
the student has been so fully supplied with compilations of the pre- 
Justinian law, collections of inscriptions, reconstructions of the Twelve 
Tables and the Praetor’s Edict, and other materials for tracing the history 
of Roman rules and legal institutions, that, provided he is prepared to 
undergo a good deal of labour, he can hardly now be at a loss for the 
means of investigating any problem of Roman legal history. 

The recently published work of Dr. Bremer, which is a convenjent 
addition to this class of literature, is the first volume of a collection of the 
remains of Roman jurisprudence anterior to the reign of Hadrian. It does 
not consist of laws or legal documents, like the well-known work of Bruns, 
but of passages from the writings of professional lawyers or others who 
dealt with legal topics, along with citations of their opinions, and accounts 
of their legal work recorded by some other person. There is also a species 
of commentary, in Latin, upon the jurists whose dicta are cited, giving 
their dates and some description of their lives and writings, or that 
particular writing from which the citation is taken. The names are 
arranged in centuries, ranging from the fifth to the eighth from the 
foundation of the city: the first is that of Appius Claudius Caecus, who 
was censor and twice consul between 442 and 458 a.v.c.; the last that of 
C. Trebatius Testa, a younger contemporary of Cicero, upon whose advice, 
as readers of the ‘ Institutes’ of Justinian willremember, Augustus legalised 
codicils. The work is to be completed in two volumes, the second of which 
will of course record the opinions and dicta of the lawyers of the empire 
down to Hadrian’s accession, and is also to contain a prolegomena or 
introduction to the book as a whole. It is much to be hoped that when 
completed it will be provided with a good subject index, which will greatly 
increase its utility to the historical student of Roman law. 

J. B. Movie. 
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Philo about the Contemplative Life, or the Fourth Book of the Treatise 
concerning Virtues. Critically edited, with a Defence of its Genuineness, 
by F. C. ConyBeare, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1895.) 


Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben, 
Von Paut WenDiLAND. (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 1896.) 


Philo about the Contemplative Life. Translated by F. C. ConyBEare. 
(‘ The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ VII. 1894, 1895.) 


Tue ‘ Therapeutae,’ whose customs are described in Philo’s short treatise 
on the ‘Contemplative Life,’ or perhaps, to speak more correctly, the 
tendencies which they represent, have played an important part in the 
history and origin of institutions; for in Egypt the ascetic spirit first 
organised itself, and it is most instructive to find that we can trace back 
a rudimentary monasticism behind Christianity to Egyptian Judaism, and 
behind Judaism to the mythology of ancient Egypt. As the contents of 
the treatise which we are discussing are probably not known to the 
majority of our readers, we must begin by giving a short account of it. 
Philo (if we may be allowed, for convenience, to assume the question 
of authorship) begins by stating that he has already described the 
Essenes—those who cultivated the ‘ practical life.’ He now proposes to 
describe the ‘ speculative life,’ and wishes us to understand that he intends 
to speak only the simple truth and not indulge in any romance. Those 
he is to describe bear the name of Therapeutae (@eparevrai), a word 


which may mean either ‘healers’ or ‘worshippers.’ Philo suggests two 
reasons for this. 


But the purpose and will of the lovers of wisdom is discovered in their very 
name and title; for they are most fitly called healers, male and female, either 
by reason of their professing an art of healing more excellent than that which is 
found in cities; for this heals men’s bodies alone, but that their souls also, 
when overcome by diseases difficult and hard to heal, soul-smitten and undone 
by pleasures, and lusts, and sorrows, and fears, by forms of avarice, and folly, 
and injustice, and all the countless swarm of passions and vices: for this reason, 
or because they have been educated by nature and the holy laws to worship 
the true Being, which is more excellent than the good, and simpler than the 
unit, and more primitive than the Monad. 


After showing the infinite superiority of this to all other forms of 
worship, he goes on to narrate how, seized by the divine love, and filled 
with heavenly desire, they consider their mortal life already ended. 


So soon, then, as they have divested themselves of their properties, without 
allowing. anything further to ensnare them, they flee without turning back, 
having abandoned brothers, children, wives, parents, all the throng of their 
kindred, all their friendships with companions, yea, their countries in which 
they were born and bred... . 

They make for themselves their settlements outside the walls, in gardens 
or solitary cots, seeking solitude, not from any harsh and deliberate hatred of 
mankind, but as knowing that the intercourse with and the influence of those 
unlike themselves in character cannot profit, but only harm them. 


There are many parts of the world in which this race is to be found, 
for both Greek and barbarian ought to share in perfect good, but they 
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abound most throughout Egypt, and especially in Alexandria. ‘The 
noblest from all parts of the world make an expedition, as to the father- 
land of the Therapeutae, to a most fitting place, which is situated above 
the lake Mareotis on a sandy hill.’ The houses are poor in character, 
but afford shelter against both heat and cold. They are not near 
together, as they are in the cities. 


But in each home there is a holy room, which is, indeed, a sanctuary 
(ceuveiov) and monastery (uovacrjpwr), because in it they celebrate all alone 
the mysteries of the holy life, bringing into it nothing, neither drink, nor food, 
nor any other of the things necessary unto the wants of the body; but only the 
law and the oracles delivered under inspiration by the prophets, along with the 
psalms, and the other books by means of which religion and moral knowledge 
grow together into one perfect whole. .. . 

And twice every day they are accustomed to pray, about dawn, and about 
eventide ; praying at sunrise for a fair day for themselves, for the day which is 
really fair, which meaneth that their minds be filled with heavenly light. But 
at sunset they pray that the soul be wholly relieved of the disorderly throng of 
the senses and of sensible things, and left free to track out and explore truth 
in its own conclave and council-chamber. .. . 

Now during the six days they remain apart, in strict isolation one from the 
other, in their homes in the monasteries afore-mentioned, never passing the 
courtyard gate, nay, not even surveying it from a distance. But every seventh 
day they come together, as it were, into a common assembly, and sit down in 
order according to ages in the becoming posture, holding their heads inwards, 
the right hand between the chest and the chin, but the left tucked down along 
the flank. And then the one that is skilled in their principles discourses, with 
steady glance and steady voice, with argument and wisdom, not making a 
display of his cleverness in speaking. . . . But the others all listen in silence, 
merely hinting their approval by an inclination of eye or head. 


The common room in which they meet is divided into a men’s 
chamber and a women’s chamber (for women share equally with men in 
their life) by a wall three or four cubits high, which keeps the sexes 
separate but allows all to hear. Temperance is their chief virtue, the 
foundation of their soul on which they build up the others. They take 
neither food nor drink before the setting of the sun, for ‘ philosophy’ is 
alone worthy of the light and the needs of the body are worthy of 
darkness. Some abstain from all food for three days, others for six. 
The seventh day is a feast. On that day they eat bread and salt, and 
those who are dainty among them hyssop, and they drink pure spring 
water. Their clothing is as simple as their food. 

A considerable portion of the book after this is devoted to an attack 
on the immorality and luxury of the Greek and Roman feasts. A 
marked contrast to these is formed by those of the Therapeutae, which 
are thus described. They take place every seven weeks, 
out of reverence not only for the simple seventh, but for its power as well. 
For they recognise its holy and eternally virgin character. But this 
meeting is the eve celebration of the greatest festival, which the number 50 
has had assigned to it, as being the most holy and natural of numbers, being 
composed out of the power of the right-angled triangle (8° + 4° + 5?=50), which 
is the source of the creation of the universe. 


They come together in white garments under the presidency of one called 
an épnuepevrys. Before reclining they stand in order with eyes and heads 
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stretched to heaven, and pray that their feast maybe well-pleasing to 
God. After this prayer the older, according to the order of their election, 
recline. Women take part in the banquet, who have embraced purity 
not out of necessity, but from a desire for wisdom and an immortal 
offspring, such as the God-loving soul can bring forth unaided, when the 
Father hath sown into it rays of pure intelligence. The men sit to the 
right, the women to the left. All the arrangements of the banquet are most 
simple ; the younger wait on the older, for all are alike free, and they look 
on all their elders as their revered fathers, more dear than their natural 
parents. This ‘symposium’ is, indeed, one which some may laugh at. 
They drink no wine, but only the purest water. Their table is unstained 
by the blood of animals. Their only food is bread, their only relish salt 
and hyssop. After reclining the divine Scriptures are read and interpreted, 
the interpretations being allegorical. This is thus explained :— 

But the exposition of sacred writ proceeds by unfolding the meaning hidden 
in allegories. For the entire law is regarded by those persons as resembling an 
animal; and for its body it has the literal precepts, but for its soul the unseen 
reason for nous] hidden away in the words. And in and through this reason 
the natural and self-conscious soul begins to contemplate in a special manner 
its own proper intuitions. For by means of the names, as it were by means of 
@ gazing crystal, it discerns the surpassing beauties of the notions conveyed in 
them. Then, on the one hand, it unfolds and unveils the symbols, and on the 
other brings forward the meanings into the light and exhibits them naked to 
those who by a little exercise of memory are able to behold things not clear by 
means of things that are. 


The reading is followed by the singing of hymns, and then comes the 
‘banquet,’ above described. After their meal they celebrate the holy all- 
night festival (rayvvyiéa), They divide into two bands, one of men, the 
other of women, and these sing hymns, answering one another in response, 
and dance. Then they all together form one chorus and depict the de- 
struction of the Egyptians at the Red Sea and the deliverance of the 
Israelites, their model being the dance of Miriam and the song of Moses. 
The end of all their songs and dances and thought is piety. They 
continue thus until sunrise; then they pray, turning towards the rising 
sun, and after their prayers they go each to his own cell. 

Such is the account given us in this tract of a very remarkable com- 
munity. The history of the tract is even more remarkable. The first 
who definitely refers to it is Eusebius,' who considers that the Thera- 
peutae were early Christians, the converts of St. Mark, who exhibited the 
asceticism with which he was acquainted in his own day. His opinion 
was followed by all or almost all church historians up to the Reformation. 
Scaliger appears to have been the first to correct it, and a long contro- 
versy followed, in which the supporters of monasticism defended the 
correctness of Eusebius’s view and protestant writers attacked it. This 
controversy gradually died out towards the close of the eighteenth century ; 
but in the year 1880 a new one was started by Lucius.? He attempted to 
prove that the tract was not written by Philo, but was forged in the course 
of the third century in the interests of Christian monasticism. His theory 
at once received wide acceptance amongst those who always assume that 


' H. E. ii. 16, 17. * Die Therapeuten. Strasburg, 1880, 
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the disproof of the genuineness of any document must be sound, and it is 
with it that Mr. Conybeare deals ; the purpose of his work is to give us 
an improved text of the treatise and to vindicate its genuineness. In this 
he has completely succeeded. We need not go into the various questions 
raised in detail; we will content ourselves with mentioning what seems 
to us conclusive evidence in favour of the genuineness of the treatise. 

1. No satisfactory reason has been alleged for the forgery. The theory 
is that it was written in order to support Christian asceticism by the 
authority of Philo. Now the use of the book by Eusebius obliges us to 
put its composition into the third century, but at that date there was no 
cenobitic asceticism among Christians; there was no opposition to it 
likely to demand support, and the authority of Philo would have no 
weight at all. To forge a work of Clement could be of some use, as he 
was supposed to have been the depositor of apostolic traditions; to forge 
a work of Philo would be useless. 

2. There is next the textual argument. All our textual authorities are 
reducible to two sources. The old Latin and the Greek manuscripts have a 
common archetype, for they have the same lacunae. The Armenian 
version and the Eusebian extracts come from another archetype. Both 
of these archetypes represented a text which had already had a history. 
This compels us to throw the composition of the work into a period long 
before the date of Eusebius, certainly earlier than the third century. 

8. But by far the strongest argument is that from style. In this lies 
the great value of Mr. Conybeare’s work. With immense industry he has 
read through the whole of Philo’s works at least twice, and has collected 
parallel passages to almost every striking expression and word. We know 
nothing more thorough of its kind since Bishop Lightfoot’s proof from 
style of the homogeneous character of the Ignatian letters. The argu- 
ment from style may be unsafe ; it is not so when the resemblances are 
overwhelming, as they are here, and includes not only words and expres- 
sions, but syntactical usages and the construction of sentences. We 
think that no reader will doubt this who goes through a few pages of this 
edition with the parallels quoted. The argument might be made stronger 
by collecting words which were used in a different sense in the first from 
what they were in the third century ; for example, doxnos (p. 64) is used 
of literary exercise, in the third century it would always be of moral 
discipline. 

4. The work fits into Philo’s writings. Its place is fixed by the 
reference at the beginning to the Essenes. The writer tells us that he 
has just discussed them. This we know Philo did in two places, in the 
* Quod omnis liber probus’ and in the ‘ Apology for the Jews.’ The former 
is preserved ; the latter is lost, but Eusebius in the ‘ Praeparatio Evangelica ’ 
gives an extract from it. Now the whole tone of the book before us fits 
into an apology, and the suggestion that it is the fourth book of that 
work seems sound. The attack on the banquets of the Romans and 
Greeks shows the apologetic tendency of the work. 

5. Lastly, we may add that the ascetics described are clearly Jews, 
and the resemblance of their customs to those of any Christian monks is, 
except in some general points, very slight. 

We have said that Mr. Conybeare’s argument is successful. It has, we 
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believe, been accepted by every writer of authority except Dr. Schiirer. 
Renan * had hinted that he doubted the value of Lucius’s argument; the 
late Professor Massebieau‘ had combated them, and it his work that is 
continued by Mr. Conybeare. The arguments are treated as satisfactory 
by Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, by Dr. Wendland, of Berlin, who works them 
out in the treatise at the head of this article, and by Dr. Drummond, the 
greatest English authority on Philo. Dr. Schiirer has published his 
criticism in two numbers of the ‘ Theologische Literaturzeitung.’° It is 
very acute but entirely unconvincing, and has been admirably dealt with 
by Dr. Drummond.® 

We congratulate Mr. Conybeare on the success of his work, but there 
are afew criticisms we must pass on it. There is a great deal in the 
tone of his remarks on others which is most unpleasing. No doubt 
Eusebius was a little hasty in accepting Philo’s Therapeutae as Christians, 
but he does not deserve the scorn with which he is treated. The fact that 
his thesis has been revived in an altered form by Lucius, and then accepted 
by a large number of other modern scholars, ought to make us somewhat 
lenient towards him. We are not particularly fond of such expressions as 
‘a great deal of the rubbish,’ ‘farrago of misdirected learning,’ and so 
on. Certainly these expressions do not come well from a writer who has 
been guilty of very serious mistakes in dealing with early church history, 
and who has occasionally in this work been guilty of bad criticism. On 
p. 241 he quotes 1 Cor. vii. 25, and the Acts of Thekla, § 6, as if they 
were equally good authorities for the first century. The passage in the 
Acts is entirely different from the tone of St. Paul’s own writings. In 
the same work Justin, ‘ De Resurrectione,’ is quoted as if genuine. We 
must also express our disagreement both with the interpretation of the 
Greek and the identification with Pentecost, which is proposed for the 
chief feast of the Therapeutae. There are a few other points we might 
criticise, but we do not wish it to be thought that they outweigh the 
merits of the book. In dealing with Philo Mr. Conybeare is on grounds 
that he thoroughly understands, and in this book he has attained a very 
high level of scholarly excellence. 

We have alluded to the importance of the Therapeutae in the 
history of institutions. We know now that there were attached to the 
Egyptian temples celibate communities, devoted to philosophy and living 
with strict rules of abstinence from sexual intercourse, from all but 
vegetable food, from wine except in the smallest quantities. They shunned 
every form of society; they lived a rigid and severe life, and cultivated 
divine knowledge. The ascetic life has always been alien to Judaism, 
but when the latter settled in Egypt it could not remain untouched by 
the environment in which it found itself, and we find a community like 
that of the Therapeutae growing up among the large Jewish population. 
The Therapeutae are clearly Jews, but they have close affinities with 
pagan societies on the one side and Christian monastic communities on the 
other. It was in Egypt, again, that the ascetic element in Christianity 

* Journal des Savants, 1892, pp. 83-93; Histoire dw Peuple d’Israél, v. 1893, 
pp. 366-380. 

* Le Traité de la Vie Contemplative et la Question des Thérapeutes. Paris, 1888. 


5 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1895, July 20, p. 385; Nov. 9, p. 603. 
® Jewish Quarterly Review, viii. 1895, p. 55. 
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developed earliest, and that it first assumed a coenobitic character. The 
model was ready to hand, the tendency existed, but the great spiritual 
force of Christianity, even when somewhat distorted, caused what had 
been a feeble and small institution to develop into a world-wide force. 
It is to Egypt that the world owes monasticism, and in the Therapeutae 
we find one of the sources from which it sprang. 

One further lesson we shall learn from the literary history of the 
‘De Vita Contemplativa.’ There has been a tendency always to trust 
proofs of the spuriousness of documents. It has been the fashion to 
think that ‘ criticism’ must always be negative, if it is to be scientific. 
That is a most unscientific frame of mind. It is as much the business of 
science to give good grounds for accepting what is genuine as for 
rejecting what is false. The fate of Philo’s account of the Therapeutae 
may be that of other documents, and certainly the lesson it suggests is 
applicable to more than one period of history. A. C. Hrapiam. 


Histoire des Rowmains de la Dacie Trajane depuis les Origines jusqu a 
l’ Union des Principautés en 1859. Par A. D. X¥nopot, Professeur & 
l'Université de Jassy. Avec une Préface par ALFRED RAMBAUD. 
(Paris: Leroux. 1896.) 


We have at length a history of the Roumanians which we can set beside 
Jireéek’s ‘ History of the Bulgarians.’ By preliminary studies, especially 
his controversial work ‘ Les Roumains au Moyen-Age ’ and his monograph 
on Trajan’s conquest of Dacia, Professor Xénopol had shown that, 
unlike his predecessors, he was capable of treating the history of his nation 
in a scientific spirit. The final result of many years’ labour is now before 
us in these two large volumes, and it may be said without hesitation that 
it is marked by critical method in handling the material, and by a just 
appreciation of the conditions which made the history of the Roumans what 
it was—a sad and often sickening chronicle. Notwithstanding some 
defects in the arrangement, chiefly in the first volume, the author carries 
the reader along both in his discussion of the great controversy and in 
his narrative. In that great controversy Professor Xénopol holds the 
Roumanian view; it would not be fair to say that he holds a brief for 
Roumania. He is to be congratulated on his discretion in avoiding all 
personalities ; the names of Roesler and Hunfalvy hardly ever appear in 
his pages. He can, indeed, afford to be reserved, because his case is so 
strong. From the evidence that exists, of various kinds, it seems impos- 
sible to draw any other conclusion than that the Rouman population 
which we find in the mountains of Siebenbiirgen in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were descendants of the provincials of Trajan’s 
Dacia ; that the Walachian and Moldavian principalities were founded at 
that period by settlers from Siebenbiirgen, and not by immigrants from 
the provinces south of the Danube. 

For the theory of the continuity of Left-Danubian Roumania we have 
first of all to consider the prior improbability of the supposition that, when 
Aurelian abandoned the defence of trans-Danubian Dacia by removing the 
garrison, the entire Roman and romanised population left their homes. 
The rich would doubtless have done so, but the removal en masse of the 
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poorer people seems in the highest degree unlikely. Nor can it be reason- 
ably inferred from the ambiguous notice of Vopiscus, so often discussed.' 


Quum vastatum Illyricum ac Moesiam deperditam videret, provinciam trans 
Danubium Daciam a Traiano constitutam, sublato exercitu ac provincialibus, 
reliquit, desperans eam posse retineri, abductosque ex ea populos in Moesiam 
collocavit appellavitque suam Daciam quae nunc duas Moesias dividit. 


This cannot be fairly interpreted to mean more than that Aurelian 
provided in Moesia for all the Dacian provincials who chose to leave 
their province when he withdrew the army. At the same time I cannot 
think that Professor Xénopol has been prudent in his analysis of this 
passage. He attempts to discredit the authority of Vopiscus by discover- 
ing an inconsistency in his statement. Aurelian’s settlement of the 
provincials in Moesia he regards as a contradiction of the preceding 
phrase Moesiam deperditam, which he interprets as meaning that Moesia 
was lost to the empire. This is an unfortunate criticism. Deperditam 
cannot be pressed to mean more than that Moesia had suffered more 
severely, her towns and homesteads been more cruelly pillaged, than the 
rest of devastated Illyricum. And it was thus that Eutropius read Vopiscus. 
His words (ix. 15, vastato omni Illyrico et Moesia) prove that it did not 
occur to him that Vopiscus meant to imply a permanent occupation of 
Moesia by the barbarians.. On the contrary, it would be a juster 
criticism that the Augustan historian, so far from being so incredibly 
stupid as to commit, in one breath, the inconsistency which M. Xénopol 
ascribes to him, uses the phrase Moesiam deperditam with special refer- 
ence to the settlement of Aurelian. In fact, that phrase supplies the 
reason for Aurelian’s choice of Moesia as the place where the provincials 
who migrated from Dacia were to be settled. Moesia, ruined above all 
the other regions of Illyricum, demanded, above all, a new colony. I 
may add that, while Eutropius obviously obtained his notice from 
Vopiscus, I do not feel convinced that Sextus Rufus—whom I prefer to 
call Festus—used the same source. M. Xénopol assumes that he did. 
The words of Festus are, Dacia, Gallieno imperatore, amissa est et per 
Aurelianum translatis exinde Romanis duae Daciae in regionibus 
Moesiae et Dardaniae factae sunt.2 There is no decisive indication of the 
source, 

In view of the prior probabilities it is uncritical to attempt to interpret 
away the few and scattered, but quite clear, intimations in literature of 
the continued existence of a Roman population north of the Danube 
throughout the middle ages. There are, first of all, the statements of 
the notorious and unfortunate anonymous notary of King Béla, whom the 
relentless Roesler branded. But Roesler pushed his criticism so far 
that he passed into the ranks of the uncritical. The nameless scribe 
certainly made use of some older documents, and he supplies geographical 
notices, which do not affect the aim of his work, and therefore do not 
deserve to be discredited. Such is his notice of the three duchies of 
Trajan’s Dacia, one of which, Gelu, he describes as having been inhabited 
by Vlachs and Slavs (Blassi et Sclavi). The statement is confirmed by a 
testimony from a totally different quarter, that of the Russian chronicle 
(so called of Nestor), where we read that the Hungarians had to fight 

? Vita Aurel. 39. 2 Brev. 8. 
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against the Vilokhs and Slavs, in a.p. 898, and win from them the land 
which came to be called Hungary (Ugria). Another confirmation is 
found in the line of the Nibelungenlied (22) which celebrates Ramune 
uzer Vlachen lant, on which Professor Xénopol observes— 


Le nom du duc valaque Ramune est trés caractéristique, car il reproduit le 
nom du peuple roumain, tel qu’il existait dans sa propre langue : Romin, avec le 
son profond guttural et nasal en méme temps. Le poéte allemand qui l’avait 
recueilli ne pouvait le rendre que par la finale wne ou wng, facon dont les Alle- 


mands de nos jours s’efforcent de reproduire la prononciation des sons nasaux 
du francais. 


Again, there is a document of King Koloman (1095-1114) granting lands 
to persons of Rouman names. A Rouman population in Moldavia in the 
twelfth century is rendered probable by passages in Cinnamus and Nicetas 
Choniates. 

Moreover, the chief arguments of the adversary have been successfully 
met. For example, the adoption of the Bulgarian rite by the Roumanians 
was urged as a proof that they must have been within the sphere of 
Bulgarian influence, and therefore south of the Danube, as late as the 
ninth and tenth centuries. But this argument assumes that the 
Bulgarian empire did not extend north of the Danube, whereas there is 
clear evidence that it did. There is the notice of the geographer of 
Ravenna, who includes in the Bulgarian kingdom of the eighth century 
a large number of Dacian towns (Porolissus, Apulum, Napoca, Aluti, &c.) 
A century later a Bavarian geographer mentions among the states on 
the northern bank of the Danube the Bohemians, Moravians, and 
Vulgarii, regio est immensa et populus multus, habens civitates V, and 
adds that all these regions border on Frank territory (terminant in finibus 
nostris.)®> A passage in the ‘ Annals of Fulda,’ in which the Bulgarian 
king is sought by Arnulf not to sell salt to the Moravians, has also been 
urged as a proof that Transylvania belongs to the Bulgarians; for in 
Bulgaria, south of the Danube, there are no salt mines. The notices 
which are cited from Byzantine writers prove, indeed, a trans-Danubian 
Bulgaria, but do not define how far, or in what direction, beyond the 
river the sway of Crumn and his predecessors or successors reached. 

The Roumanian view of Roumanian history is quite borne out by the 
relation between their language and that of their kinsfolk, the southern 
Roumans of Macedonia. While the two tongues seem to have a great 
deal in common, in their general character, which sets them apart from 
the western daughters of Latin, we find, on closer examination, remarkable 
differences, which forbid the supposition that the northern and the 
southern Roumans formed, at any time in the middle ages, one people 
speaking one Roumanian language. While the Roumanians of Dacia 
form the pluperfect by the termination sem (avusem), those of Macedonia 
hit on the same expedient as the French (aveam avuta=j'avais eu). But 
the differences in the ordinary vocabulary are quite decisive. The Dacian 
branch call the moon luna, the Macedonian mesu. Compare D. douazeci 
(dwodecim) with M. gingitz (vigintt); D. vint (ventus) with M. avra; 
D. saruta (salutare) with M. basare; D. friguri with M. hievra, a 
fever; &c. 


? See Safarik, Slav. Altert. ii. 673. 
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Siebenbiirgen is the mother country of both Walachia and Moldavia. 
There existed, indeed, a Roman population in these regions before the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; but it was men from beyond the 
mountains who founded the principalities of Walachia and Moldavia, 
destined, after being tossed for centuries to and fro between Turk and 
Slav, to become the modern kingdom of Roumania. M. Xénopol has 
triumphantly vindicated the authenticity of the chrysobuls of Cimpulung, 
which prove the foundation of the voivodate of Walachia about the year 
1290, by Radu Negru and other Roumans from Transylvania. The 
principality of Moldavia was founded in the same way sixty years later 
(1849). The deeds of the great Roumanian princes, from Mirtschea the 
Great to Michael the Brave, are described satisfactorily by Professor 
Xénopol, who discerns both their faults and their merits. Stephen the 
Great of Moldavia, who struggled against the Turk during the terrible 
fifty years succeeding the capture of Constantinople, and won the glorious 
victory of Racova, is the only one who united political ability with 
military heroism. Roumania suffered from her princes. Brave warriors 
arose from time to time in both principalities, and won victories in the 
battle-field ; but they were selfish and short-sighted: all of them adopted 
opportunist methods, not scrupling to tread the ways of treachery and 
falsehood, which in the seventeenth century became the rule of life in 
Roumania, and led the base caitiff Brancovano from the Danube to the 
torture chambers of Stambul. If at any time in the course of the 
sixteenth century a prince with the brains of a statesman had arisen to 
the Roumans, they might have been saved two to three hundred years of 
shame and misery. Such an unusually tenacious hold has this people on 
its nationality—it had resisted the Magyars and assimilated the Slavs— 
that under a wise leader it might easily have become united then, amidst 
the rivalries and enmities of German, Pole, and Turk. Not only might 
the present kingdom have been anticipated, but the Great Roumania of 
which the nation dreams, the Roumania which shall embrace the mother 
country beyond the mountains, might have been an accomplished fact. And 
in the year 1600 it was a fact fora moment. Transylvania and Moldavia 
were united with Walachia under the rule of Michael the Brave. But he 
was only a warrior, selfish and rusé, guided by neither moral principle 
nor statesmanlike instinct. He had the solution of the Roumanian question 
in the hollow of his hand, and he did not see it. His true policy would 
have been to make himself the leader of the Rouman nationality as such ; 
to have rallied round his standard the Rouman peasants of Transylvania, 
who showed that they were ready to welcome and support him; and to 
act as a true national prince. But Michael had no such inspiration; he 
rejected the advances of his Rouman kinsfolk and sought to conciliate 
the Magyar nobles ; and, taken in the toils by men wilier than himself, he 
perished ignobly. The Roumanians like to look back to the brief hour of 
union achieved by Michael of Walachia; but the credit which falls to 
Michael for that achievement is surely less than the reproach he deserves 
for having lost a unique chance. J. B. Bury. 
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Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi ; Weqweiser durch die Geschichtswerke 
des ewropdischen Mittelalters bis 1500. Von Aveust Porrnast. 
Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Zwei Binde. (Berlin: 
W. Weber. 1896.) 


LirTLE more than a year ago (vol. xi. p. 193) we congratulated Dr. Potthast 
upon the appearance of the new edition of the first part of his 
‘ Bibliotheca,’ which already lies before us in a finished form, and 
extends to more than nineteen hundred pages, packed full with names, 
figures, dates, and minute references. We cannot speak too heartily of 
the extreme care and accuracy with which the book has been passed 
through the press, or of the excellence of the printer’s work. Our own 
regret, so far as concerns the general arrangement of the book, is that 
the author, instead of dividing the volumes at the end of the letter M in 
his main alphabet, did not print this catalogue complete in one volume 
of 1,127 pages, leaving the three smaller sections for a second. As it 
stands, one is tempted to bind the two volumes in one, in order to avoid 
breaking the main catalogue in the middle, and the result is to produce 
a volume almost too bulky to handle with ease. 

The ‘Bibliotheca’ is a book for which the student is so thankful 
that it is with extreme unwillingness that he attempts to criticise it. 
We turn over the pages in the search for errors and omissions, and we 
end as we began with nothing but amazement at the completeness and 
accuracy of its contents. The notices of the character, compass, and 
affinities of a given history are models of compression, and the references 
to the manuscripts, editions, and the modern literature of each are 
wonderfully good, and only occasionally defective in the case of English 
books. We look for a work printed anonymously of which the author- 
ship has subsequently been discovered, and we find it duly entered under 
both headings. It is only as a rare exception that a work is cited fully 
in one place and imperfectly in another.' We do not understand on 
what principle some books of formulae are inserted and some omitted. 
Nor is it clear why the articles ‘ Registrum’ are only eleven in number ; 
such entries, one would say, should either have been excluded or 
else multiplied indefinitely. The same difficulty arises with respect to 
the articles ‘Carmen,’ ‘Carmina ;’ and here one is in some perplexity to 
know where to find a particular poem which may be placed under 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Rhythmus,’ or ‘ Poema ’—or, indeed, even under ‘ Battle of 
Lewes, The.’ We cannot but think that entries like these might have 
been grouped, just as the enormous hagiological article ‘ Vita,’ including 
‘Acta, Carmen, Elevatio, Elogium,’ and twelve other alternative 
titles, is arranged not under the actual title, but under the name of the 
saint. It is certainly easier to remember a poem on the victory of 
Rudolf of Habsburg over Ottokar of Bohemia by one of the kings’ 
names than by the accident of its being styled ‘Rhythmus.’ The same 
criticism applies to several of the greater heads, like ‘ Gesta,’ ‘ Historia,’ 


1 Thus under Wigorniensis monachus only Wharton’s selections from the Annales 
are mentioned (p. 1116), while under Annales Wigorniensis prioratus the complete 
edition by Luard is entered as well (p. 97). The former article should have had a 
cross-reference and nothing more. 
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&c., while ‘ Chronicon,’ with its variants, is so complicated as to require a 
key of its own (p. cxlviii). But every author of a catalogue on an 
extensive scale has a right to choose his own method of arrangement, 
and no method can be free from objection. The important matter is that 
it should be uniformly carried out, and in this respect the consistency of 
the ‘ Bibliotheca’ is remarkable. To say that the book is indispensable 
to every public library is to say little; it is a book which every student of 
medieval history who aspires to more than an undergraduate’s knowledge 
must possess himself.? ReainatD L. Poors. 


Der Ostgothenkinig Theoderich der Grosse und die katholische Kirche. 
Von GEorG PreinscHirTeR. (Miinster: Schéningh. 1896.) 


Tue author of this monograph wisely passes over the early history of 
Theodoric very briefly and gets to his main subject, ‘ Theodoric and the 
Catholic Church in Italy,’ in his twenty-first page. He describes the 
position of Theodoric as an Arian ruler surrounded by a catholic popula- 
tion, and does full justice to his earnest desire to deal justly by the 
professors of a creed different from hisown. (In his own words, religionem 
imperare non possumus ut credat invitus.) The author discusses at 
considerable length the strange proceedings connected with the Laurentian 
schism and the condemnation but final clearance of Pope Symmachus 
(499-506). It is a tedious piece of church history, but I suspect that 
this will be found to be the most valuable part of Herr Pfeilschifter’s 
monograph. The story of the execution of the other Symmachus and his 
son-in-law Boethius is treated more briefly, though at quite sufficient 
length. The author rightly concludes that neither of these two eminent 
men could be considered a martyr to the catholic faith. It is pleasant to see 
a Roman catholic writer treat the history of the great Ostrogothic heretic 
with such fairness, and so warmly appreciate his desire to act justly towards 
his subjects, of whatever creed; but I fear that he goes too far when he 
says, Theoderich starb in Frieden mit der katholischen Kirche. The 
legend related by Pope Gregory concerning the disappearance of the ghost 
of Theodoric down the crater of Lipari, foolish and malevolent as it is, 
being current only two generations after his death, points to a state of 
feeling as to his ultimate relations with the catholic church less favour- 
able than that which is here described. But the monograph as a whole 


2 We may add a few trifling notes. If it was desirable to cite the mutilated ‘ Chroni- 
con S. Martini de Dover,’ on the strength of Halliwell-Phillipps’s meagre extracts 
(p. 1740, where the date 1154 is a slip for 1286), it would have been well to refer also 
to Bishop Stubbs’s collation, and to his discussion of the relation subsisting between 
this chronicle and the continuation of Gervase of Canterbury (see the latter’s Opera 
historica, ii. 201-0, and Pref. pp. xxii-xxvii). Only one edition of Abailard’s letter ‘ de 
calamitatibus suis’ is mentioned (p. 910); at least three others are omitted ; and the 
author’s name is miswritten Petrus Abaelardi instead of Abaelardus. The fragment of 
a chronicle from 1294 to 1311, printed in the Arch. della Societé Romana di Storia 
patria, viii., does not appear in its proper place, though it is referred to under 
‘Landulfus de Columna’ (p. 710). The literature on Domesday Book (p. 303) is alto- 
gether insufficient. The list of the publications of the Wyclif Society (which it was 
not, perhaps, necessary to give at all) is imperfect, only the volumes edited by Germans 
being inserted ; and in the literature of the subject a work is assigned to A. W. Ward 
which never existed (p. 1121 f.) 
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seems to me admirably impartial and thorough; and future writers on 
this glorious reign will do well to consult it. Moreover—wonderful 
phenomenon in a German monograph—it has a good index. 

Tuomas Hopexin. 


Venerabilis Baedae Historiam Ecclesiasticam Gentis Anglorum, Historiam 
Abbatum, Epistolam ad Ecgberctum, recognovit CaroLus PLUMMER, 
A.M. (Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1896.) 


At last we have an excellent and scholarly edition of the historical works 
of Bede. It has come from Mr. Plummer, whose work upon Fortescue 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has already laid English scholars under 
heavy obligations to him. Certainly no one is better qualified to give us 
an edition of Bede than Mr. Plummer, whose wide knowledge of medieval 
Latin literature is supplemented by an exact acquaintance with the 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and Scandinavian tongues. We hasten at once to 
say that Mr. Plummer’s present edition of the historical works of Bede 
does not fall short of the high standard of attainment which he has 
taught students of English history to expect of him. 

‘The edition of Bede,’ says the editor, ‘ now presented to the reader is 
the first critical edition since Smith’s, 1722; it is the very first which 
exhibits in an apparatus criticus the various readings of the manuscripts 
upon which the text is based.’ Smith’s Latin text of the ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica’ was based upon the Moore MS. at Cambridge (M), collated 
with Cotton Tiber. A,xiv.(B), Cotton Tiber. C, ii. (C), and Reg. 13, C, v. (R). 
Inasmuch as M, B, C are three of the four oldest manuscripts known to 
exist, and the fourth (N) is declared by Mr. Plummer to be worthless, 
Smith’s text was constructed upon a very good basis, so good that 
‘subsequent editors have been practically content to reproduce it.’ 
Mr. Plummer has based his text upon a complete collation of the four 
oldest known manuscripts, but he differs from Smith as to the relative 
value of those manuscripts and as to their mutual relations. He finds 
that Smith overrated M, that B is a sister manuscript to M, that they are 
not independent authorities, but both derived from an older manuscript, 
which cannot be far removed from an autograph of Bede. Hence we 
are not entitled to award the palm to M when M and B differ. We must 
decide by internal evidence or we must look to some independent witness. 
Now Mr. Plummer finds that the most valuable independent witness is C, 
which not only represents an entirely different recension of the text from 
M and B, a recension differing in five important points, but which more 
often agrees with B than with M in cases where those manuscripts differ. 
His conclusion, therefore, is that B has just as much right to be consulted 
as M. Again, comparing the two archetypes M and C, he finds that C is 
the later recension, although, curiously enough, it is only in manuscripts 
of the C type that traces of the earlier recension are preserved. The 
evidence for these traces is noted on p. xcvii of the introduction. Mr. 
Plummer then describes some forty-six manuscripts with a view to 
showing which belong to the C, which to the M type, and which are 
conflate. Mr. Plummer’s labours have thus put into our hands the key 
to the classification of the Bede manuscripts. His edition also differs 
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from previous editions in two other points. Italic type is used to indicate 
such parts of Bede as are derived from earlier sources,' and the reader is 
presented with all the variations in the spelling of proper names which 
occur in the four primary eighth-century manuscripts. 

Mr. Plummer’s annotations, which, according to an inconvenient plan, 
are relegated to a second volume, are copious, learned, and often ingenious. 
If we might single out one among many as specially interesting, it would 
be Mr. Plummer’s note upon St. Patrick (ii. 25-6). Mr. Plummer has come 
to disbelieve in the existence of this person, and, what is more, he gives 
us a very pretty explanation of the origin of the Patrick myth. ‘It is 
possible,’ he says, ‘that the statement of Tirechan, Paladius . . . qui et 
Patricius alio nomine appelabatur, may ultimately rest on some confused 
reminiscence of the present chapter of Bede, and that the words qui et 
patricius fuit, which belong to Aetius, have got attached to Palladius, and 
this may have been the starting point of later developments. Saints 
have been created out of less.’ So St. Patrick is sent to join the mythical 
company of St. Amphibalus and St. Pontiolus, the saintly products of 
linguistic error. A prominent feature of these annotations is the care 
with which the editor has investigated chronological problems. We here 
subjoin a table of such of Mr. Plummer’s dates as differ either from 


currently accepted figures or from figures which have been recently 
defended. 


Plummer Other authorities 
ii. 31. De Excidio of Gildas. . 537 498-501. Anscombe, St. Gildas of 
5 Ruys. 
ii. 130-2. Foundation of Iona . 505 503. Skene, Celtic Scotland. 
ii. 132. Deathof Columba . . 597 580. Anscombe, Obit of St. Columba. 
ii.77. Battle of Chester . . . 616 613. Green, Making of England. 
ii. 110. Death of Justus . . . 627 630. Smith’s Bede. 
ii. 110. Accession of Honorius . 628 631. Smith’s Bede. 
i. 169, 173. Arrival of Fursa in 


Britain. . . . . . . . 630-1 | 636-7. Smith’s Bede. 
ii. 121. Battle of Hevenfield. . 634 635. Green, Making of England. 


ii. 169. Accessionof Anna . . 644 636. Stubbs, Dictionary of Christian 
i. 161-2, 211, 242, 358. Death Biography. 


hp, CC a 670. Dictionary of National Biography. 
ii. 273. Consecration of John of 


Hexham ..... . . 687 | 685. Raine, Hexham. 


None of these changes can be described as revolutionary, for Mr. 
Anscombe’s dates are not ordinarily accepted. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the change in the date of the battle of Chester, a change 
which is warranted by the facts (1) that Tigernach, who gives the earlier 
date, 618, is three years too early with his battle of Dagscestan, and 
(2) that Ethelfrid, who is said to have died immediately after the 
battle, must have died in 616 or 617. The case for the later date of 
Oswy’s death is ingeniously and conclusively proved, but the arguments 
which lead the editor to differ from Dr. Stubbs over Anna’s accession 
seem to us to be weak ; and why will he give Fursa such a long lease of 
missionary activity in Britain? For the testimony of the annals of 


' It is possible that certain phrases in Bede's account of Gregory the Great (H. EF. 


ii. 1), e.g. ‘natione Romanus a patre Gordiano,’ should be italicised, with references to 
the Liber Pontificalis. 


VOL. XII.— NO, XLVI. Z 
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Ulster and of Florence chimes in with the stress which Bede lays on the 
Burgundian mission to East Anglia. The less time we give to Fursa the 
Celt the more important the influence of Felix the Burgundian. 

Mr. Plummer’s notes upon diocesan history are interesting, because he 
is led on several points to differ from the conclusions arrived at in Haddan 
and Stubbs’s ‘Concilia.’ There is, for instance, a decree of Theodore 
(printed in H. and §. iii. 126-7 and accepted as genuine) which ascribes 
to Hedde, bishop of Winchester in the seventh decade of the seventh 
century, the translation of the bones of Birinus and of the episcopal see 
from Dorchester to Winchester. And the statement is repeated by the 
‘ Annales Breves Wintoniae,’ with ‘ more explicit falsehood,’ says the editor. 
Again, Bede mentions a certain Aitla as bishop of Dorchester,? and if 
this tla can, as Dr. Stubbs thinks he can, be identified with Hedde, the 
bishop of Wessex, then the case for the theory embodied in Theodore’s 
decree is made out. A certain bishop of Dorchester did leave Dorchester 
with the bones of the Dorchester saint, and set up in Winchester. But 
Mr. Plummer will have none of this. The decree of Theodore seems to 
him to be decidedly spurious, on two grounds. In the first place it 
declares against the division of the diocese of Wessex, and in the second 
place it invokes the papal authority, both features inconsistent with what 
we know of the general ecclesiastical policy of Theodore. Again, Bede 
nowhere gives any hint of the identity of Aitla and Hedde, nor does the 
name Aitla occur in any of the lists of bishops. Mr. Plummer’s conclu- 
sion is that Dorchester ceased to exist as a bishop’s see on the retirement 
of Agilbert, that it was Mercian about 679, that Atla was Mercian bishop 
of Dorchester in 675-685, and that this separate Mercian bishopric 
disappeared after Cedwalla’s conquest of 686. This would account for 
the non-appearance of AXtla’s name in any list of bishops, and for the 
want of evidence of any see at Dorchester from the time when the West 
Saxon see was extinguished, to the time when that of Leicester was trans- 
ferred. It will be seen that Mr. Plummer’s hypothesis postulates a Mercian 
conquest of Dorchester a hundred and two years before we have any direct 
evidence of such a conquest having taken place (battle of Bensington 777) ; 
but it is not unlikely, and it does explain the Atla difficulty. The origin 
of the bishopric of Hereford is another diocesan crux. Was the first bishop 
Putta of Rochester, or another man of the same name, or another 
man of a different name? Mr. Plummer is confident against the first 
hypothesis and inclines to the second. But the whole question is full of 
difficulty. Bede says nothing as to the creation of the diocese. Florence 
of Worcester says that a Putta, bishop of Hereford, died in 688. Bede says 
that Putta, ex-bishop of Rochester, was living on a small field in the diocese 
of Mercia after 676, and that he went about teaching church music.’ 
The two Puttas have been identified, and not without reason, for the name 
is no common one. On the other hand Hereford does not occur in 
Florence's list of sees created out of Mercia in 679, and Florence may 
have read the twelfth chapter of the fourth book of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ in a hurry. We are inclined, however, to think that since 
Florence gives a definite date he must be relying on some source other 
than Bede, and that it is a little rash to hypostatise two Puttas. 


2 H. E. iii. c. 23. § Ibid. iv. ec. 12. 
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Mr. Plummer’s knowledge of Welsh, Irish, and Icelandic sources 
enables him to add many interesting touches to his notes upon social and 
religious usages and popular beliefs, as, for instance, on cross-vigils and hell 
shoon (ii. 270), on Obsequium (ii. 238), on the cult of St. Oswald in Ireland 
(ii. 159), on the imprecations of Irish Saints (ii. 260), on the confusion 
between Cadwallader and Cadwalla (ii. 279). Sometimes it enables him 
to fix the sense of a term in Bede, as, for instance, when he is able to 
tell us that sacerdos means bishop,‘ from an Irish document containing 
an account of the synod of Birra (ii. 285), or to fill in our conception 
of a character, as by permitting him to collect the Irish testimonies 
to Aldfrid’s learning (ii. 263). Indeed, if Mr. Plummer errs it is 
because he gives us too much of his varied learning. Citations from 
Browning and Tennyson, from Charles Kingsley and Froissart, from 
Dante and Rosetti do not materially advance our knowledge of Bede, 
however much animation they may impart to a volume of notes. 
On the other hand, we should sometimes have wished for a little 
more light than the author vouchsafes. A note, for instance, on St. 
Lucius is hardly complete without an allusion to Zimmer's brilliant ex- 
planation of the origin of the legend® or to the controversy between 
Mommsen * and Zimmer as to the place in which the legend was manu- 
factured. A reference to Professor Rhys’s theory of the Bretwaldaship7 
might be added to those given in vol. ii. p. 85. The commentary on 
English vineyards might be supplemented by references to the standard 
work of Hehn. A reference to Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Law,’ vol. ii. p. 812, would illustrate ‘H. E.’ lib. v. cap 12, while the 
same work, vol. ii. c. 6, would help the editor in his note on succession 
through females, vol. ii. p. 168. Again, the note upon the Anglo-Saxon 
official nobility might, perhaps, with advantage contain references to 
Earle’s ‘Land Charters’ and the Enexisn Historica Review, vol. iv. pp. 
723-9. A reference to Potthast’s ‘ Wegweiser,’ p. 1503, shows that the 
list of lives of King Oswald given in vol. ii. p. 161 is not quite complete. 
And might we not have had a note upon ‘H. E.’ ii. c. 16, with a reference 
to Steenstrup’s ‘ Etudes Préliminaires pour servira l’ Histoire des Normands 
et de leurs Invasions,’ pp. 201-9? But‘these be toys,’ as Francis Bacon 
would say. It is more to the point to remark that this admirable edition is 
prefaced by a sympathetic biographical sketch of Bede, illustrated from 
his theological writings, and that it is fortified by several clear and 
learned appendices, not the least useful of which is the excursus on the 
Pascal controversy and tonsure. We feel sure that all critics after laying 
down these volumes would subscribe to the words of the poet whom the 
editor has quoted not seldom: Or ti fa lieta, ché tu hai ben onde. 

H, A. L. FisHer. 


The Development of the French Monarchy under Louis VI, le Gros, 1108- 
1187. By James Westratt Tuompson, A.B. (Chicago: University 
Press. 1895.) 

THE early constitutional history of the kingdom of the Franks is so little 

studied in England that we may give a special welcome to this book. It 


© 2. a UO D 5« Nennius Vindicatus, pp. 140-6. 
* Hist. Brittonum, i. 115. 7 Celtic Britain, pp. 134-5. 
z2 
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is a dissertation for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Chicago; and 
it shows that the subject is being studied with minuteness in America, 
Mr. Thompson appears to have been encouraged to undertake a far from 
easy subject by the very similar work of Mr. Williston Walker on Philip 
Augustus, published at Leipzig in 1888. I have not been able to discover 
anything distinctly original in Mr. Thompson’s dissertation, but he has 
certainly produced a clear and useful sketch, which will be of real 
advantage to English students. In his divisions of the subject, and in the 
opinion he has formed on controverted points, he generally follows M. 
Luchaire. His work lacks freshness of treatment and is defective where he 
strays outside the limits of his title—as in a curiously belated estimate of 
the crusades—but it is distinctly laborious and meritorious. What is to 
be desired is a more exhaustive examination of Louis VI’s relations with 
Aquitaine, and a more complete study of the communal organisation. 
Mr. Thompson clearly knows the valuable work that M. Delisle did thirty 
years ago for the Acts of Philip Augustus. It would add to the worth of 
his own book if he could, on a small scale, have chronologically examined 
the Acts of Louis le Gros. The charter of Lorris demands a more 
thorough investigation than he has been able to give it (pp. 76-7). But 
Mr. Thompson has read the chroniclers of the reign appreciatively. 
W. H. Hurton. 


?echerches sur divers Services Publics du XIII? au XVII* Siécle. 
Par le Colonel BorrRELLI DE SEeRREs. Notices relatives au XIII¢ 
Siécle. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1895.) 


Tuts is a work of capital importance for the student of general thirteenth- 
century French history, as well as for those who are interested in the 
purely institutional history of France. The author has not only un- 
earthed a considerable number of documents previously unknown ; he 
has examined them and others previously known with such method, 
ingenuity, and acumen as to construct a firm foundation for the exposi- 
tion of the diplomatic system of the financial administration of France 
in the thirteenth century, and by their means thrown a flood of fresh 
light on a number of questions in the history of French institutions: only, 
however, as a specimen of the value of the class of documents for whose 
utilisation he has first laid a sound basis. The work consists of seven 
notices. In the first, entitled ‘La Comptabilité Publique au XIIT¢ Siécle,’ 
M. Borrelli de Serres shows that, far from being unsystematic and 
confused, as has been supposed by some, the financial administration of 
the thirteenth century included a regular system of estimates and audit 
for both revenue and expenditure, the documents concerning which can 
now, thanks to his researches, be readily classified and utilised for 
general history. The remaining six are a series of studies on different 
questions connected with French institutional history, illustrating the 
value of the facts to be gleaned from the study of financial documents. 
Guided in their operations by numerous piéces auciliaires, lists of 
assessments, special assignations, and arrears, the baillis and sénéchaux 
drew up their accounts and presented them every four months (Candlemas, 
Ascension, All Saints), every six months, or annually, according to the 
district. The treasurer of the hdfel, by the aid of his own personal notes 
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on wax tablets and of the secondary accounts of his subordinates, justi- 
fied before the treasurer of the Temple the employment of the funds he 
had received either by royal warrants from the Temple or direct from the 
taxpayers. There were as well numerous special agents who were respon- 
sible for the receipts and expenses of the missions confided to them. 
The treasurer of the Temple, under the surveillance of a clerk of the king, 
received from these agents and seneschals their surplus of receipts over 
expenses. He also himself raised certain taxes. He paid part of the 
ordinary expenses and almost all the extraordinary, and prepared his own 
account of these. The whole was subject to an audit, in which the ac- 
counts of France (in the limited sense) were presented by the baillis, those 
of Normandy and Champagne, which had already been audited at the 
échiquiers and grands jours, by the king’s agents deputed to those 
assemblies. The treasurer of the Temple produced along with his own 
those of the sénéchauz, the hdtel, and the special agents. The clerks of 
the gens des comptes verified them, particularly by the aid of estimates pre- 
pared beforehand. They corrected them, annotated them, and inserted 
the totals and balance. The accounts were then examined by certain of 
the mattres des comptes, and finally approved by the whole body of them 
in periodical sessions. If difficulties presented themselves they were 
passed on to another financial term, with the arrears, for which lists of 
debita and respectus were drawn up. Several copies were made by the 
clerks, each interested party receiving the part concerning him. The 
originals were sewn into one rol] for France and Normandy (both at once 
only at Candlemas, for reasons M. de Serres explains on p. 25), for the 
former domain of the count of Poitiers, for the other sénéchaussées and 
Champagne. At the beginning of the first of these was the transcription 
of the accounts of the prévétés, having on the verso a summary of each 
of the special accounts which had been passed. From these data the 
treasurer of the Temple drew up a general account for the four months, 
summarising it afterwards in a balance sheet which comprised only effec- 
tive receipts and payments, with the authorised deficit and debita (the 
former an allowance for current expenses during the ensuing term) of 
those responsible for the taxes, which was the situation of the central 
treasury with regard to the crown. M. Borrelli de Serres examines in suc- 
cession different documents connected with each of the operations sketched 
above, and ascertains their nature and dates by dint of long and laborious 
researches into the data afforded by their proper names and other internal 
evidence. 

This first section is unquestionably the most valuable portion of the 
book. The six succeeding studies illustrate the value of the documents 
described in the first for the history of the thirteenth century. 

In the first, which consists of a series of ‘ Notes sur les Origines du 
Service Financier,’ he among other things throws new light on the origin 
of the baillis. Working quite independently, the author came to the 
same conclusion as M. Moniot, who, in an unpublished dissertation re- 
ferred to by M. Luchaire, who adopted its conclusions in his ‘ Manuel des 
Institutions Frangaises’ (p. 545), derives the institution of baillis from 
the extraordinary missions confided to members of the king’s curia. In 
sketching what he conjectures to be the details of the change M. Borrelli de 
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Serres supposes that the powers of the commissions were first collective, 
then each of the members acquired the right of presiding in a particular 
district, acquired the control of the extraordinary finances and military 
affairs of his district, which could not be conveniently exercised by the 
commission, and finally became fixed in particular districts with these 
and the judicial powers formerly exercised by him only along with his 
fellows. It is as if the justices itinerant of England had ended by fixing 
themselves in one county and had become sheriffs while retaining their 
judicial functions. The author here scarcely does justice to M. Luchaire 
in citing him as one of those who date the institution of baillis from 
the act of Philip Augustus in 1190. He also shows that the only 
baillis who could be rightly called members of the parlement were only 
there as charged with special functions. The ordonnances of 1291, 1296, 
and 1802, which forbade them either to enter the parliament if they were 
not of the conseil, or were not called, or to be present at the judgment, and 
obliged them to leave Paris after the lapse of the time fixed for the ex- 
amination of their affairs, were only a reproduction of anterior prescrip- 
tions, not a reform, as previously supposed. The other notes deal with 
the ‘ Caisse de l’Hétel ;’ the ‘ Personnel Financier dans les Réglements de 
l’Hoétel ;’ the direction, administration, and contréle of the finances; the 
origin and first meaning of the term chambre aux deniers, which was 
for some time applied to what afterwards became the chambre des comptes 
(it afterwards became the name of a quite different body), and the sup- 
posed relations between the chambre des comptes and the parlement. 
The chambre des comptes was in no sense subordinate to or a delegacy 
of the parlement. Both were derived by a parallel process from special 
commissions of the curia regis for financial and judicial business respec- 
tively. 

A study on ‘ Quelques Droits des Grands Officiers’ traces by the aid of 
the accounts the origin and history of the sénéchaussée, bouteillerie, 
chambellage, and droits desceau. Incidentally the author draws up a list 
of chancellors and gardes de sceaw for the thirteenth century, which sup- 
plements and corrects that in Mas Latrie’s ‘ Trésor de Chronologie.’ 

The article on the ‘ Origine du Droit de Tiers et de Danger’ is an 
interesting study on some forest rights of the French crown in Normandy, 
which were little understood and gave rise to interminable disputes. 
Some of the forests which fell into the hands of the crown after the con- 
quest of Normandy by Philip Augustus were granted by it to individuals 
or communities, with certain stipulated reserves, such as the right of chase, 
transit, justice, surveillance. Others were given ‘in ward.’ That is to 
say, the king, while retaining the full property, handed them over to be 
taxed and administered by some. one, reserving to himself a share in 
the revenue, very often a third. The royal officers exacted from those of 
the first type a large sum, often also a third of the value of the wood cut, 
for the license to cut down trees. The king began by confiscating this, 
and followed it by confiscating a similar exaction levied by his officers on 
those of the second type, and a fresh exaction of his officers on those 
of the first type, fixing them both at the common tariff of a tenth, and 
giving them wages in place of these dues: so that in the end each of the 
classes paid one-third plus one-tenth of each cutting of wood to the king. 
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The fact of this tax being levied was later made the basis of a theory that 
all forests which paid it were originally part of the royal domain, and 
this was still further extended into a theory that all forests were originally 
part of the royal domain, and being as such inalienable were subject to 
the tiers et danger, whether they had charters of franchise or not. This 
theory, however, naturally met with much opposition, and the crown finally 
found it preferable to allow, or rather force, the holders of forests to redeem 
the tiers et danger in 1673. 

In the study on ‘ Les Prisées du Service Roturier au XIII* Siécle’ M. 
Borrelli de Serres fixes the date of the only complete one as 1194. He 
proves that Boutaric took a copy of this, with a slight alteration, made in 
1355 for a new prisée of about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
made in consequence a whole series of false deductions. He shows that 
composition for service of rotwriers was the rule rather than the exception 
even as early as the time of Philip Augustus. This service, to be dis- 
tinguished from the feudal service due to the king as direct feudal lord of 
his demesne, which was subject to many restrictions, was at first enforced 
only on the vassals of the royal domain, then extended to all the com- 
munes, and finally even to the arriére-vassaux of the great feudatories. 
The réle of the commons in the thirteenth-century French armies has 
been much exaggerated, their presence in any number being quite ex- 
ceptional. The author illustrates this in an inquiry into the ‘ Gentien 
tués & Mons-en-Puelle’ in defence of the king’s person, which concludes 
the volume, showing that they were indeed burgesses, but had long been 
officers of the king’s household, and were professional soldiers, being 
squires of the king. The study which precedes this is devoted to the 
demolition of the ‘ legend ’ of a reform of the prévété of Paris by Louis IX, 
in which he is said to have converted an office previously put up to auction, 
leaving the holder to indemnify himself out of the taxpayers, into a regular 
salaried post, thereby doubling the revenue from Paris in a few years, and 
suppressing a host of abuses, which was in reality nothing more than an 
assimilation of the administration of the prévété to that of the bailliage. 
The prévété of Paris was held by the bailli, who after paying the firm 
took the rest for himself. The revenues of the prévété of Paris, however, 
became so overburdened with assignations of the royal pensions, é&c., that 
these encroached on the bailli’s share. This was remedied first by giving 
him an indemnity and then by the assimilation referred to above. The 
bailli received a salary and handed over the surplus, if any, on the revenue 
of the prévété to the royal treasury. 

No one can fail to admire the erudition, ingenuity, and penetration 
displayed in these studies. It is all the more to be regretted that they 
are marred by more than one defect. The style and manner of arrange- 
ment of the facts and arguments are none too clear. We are given 
far more than is necessary of the former, and feel very often that the 
argument would gain much in clearness if the supernumerary facts 
were relegated to the footnotes. It is scarcely worth while, too, to spend 
so much trouble as the author sometimes does in discussing exploded 
theories. These features make the book very wearisome and sometimes 
difficult reading. The bibliographical references are, again, so abbreviated 
that, in spite of the key to a few of his abbreviations which is prefixed 
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to the book, the bulk of them are of no use to any one who is not actually 
familiar with the full titles of the books quoted. A bibliography and an 
index are the two most crying wants of the volume. 

I have not noticed many slips in the text. One is worth pointing out. 
On p. 181 Edmund, earl of Lancaster, brother of Edward I of England, 
is referred to as Edoward d’Angleterre. A reader not well acquainted with 
English history might be easily misled by this, which I trust is the 
printer’s fault. I hope too that the whole edition was not printed like 
the copy sent for review, in which the reading of the article on the 
‘ Origine du Droit de Tiers et Danger ’ was somewhat difficult, owing to the 
erratic paging. Unfortunately it was not a case of wrong folding, but of 
wrong arrangement of the sheet, and could not be remedied. 
Watter E. RHopes. 


Réles Gascons. Transcrits et publiés par CHartes Bémont. Sup- 
plément au tome premier, 1254-1255. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
1896.) 


THosE on either side of the Channel engaged in the study of French and 
English history in the days of their closest connexion have for some 
years been eagerly looking forward to the firstfruits of the labours of 
Simon de Montfort’s biographer upon the Gascon rolls in the English 
archives. It may be at once premised that the instalment before us, 
though technically only a supplement to the first volume, containing the 
rolls for the reign of Henry III, published ten years ago by M. Francisque 
Michel, more than fulfils the high expectations formed beforehand. 
M. Michel was a very industrious scholar, but he had not the high 
standard inculeated nowadays in these matters at Paris, and un- 
fortunately he undertook a most difficult and laborious task in the last 
days of his long life. Not only did he recoil from the ‘ painful labour’ 
of drawing up the indispensable index to his 4,800 documents, and 
confuse their chronological order, but printing merely from a transcript 
supplied by the Record Office, and with an imperfect paleographical and 
historical equipment, he disfigured his edition with incorrect extensions, 
omissions, and other errors. R. comes Cornubie, for instance, he read 
Reginald, instead of Richard, earl of Cornwall, and an appeal de com. 
Wilteschire—i.e. de comitatu-—appeared as from the earl of Wiltshire more 
than a century before that title existed. In one case at least he prints 
a false reading when he had given the correct one from a personal 
examination of the rolls in his ‘Histoire du Commerce de Bordeaux’ 
(1867). The list of addenda et corrigenda which M. Bémont has found 
it necessary to supply fills nearly nineteen quarto pages. He is even 
able to add an entire roll, comprising over 360 documents, which had 
escaped his predecessor. This is the roll of patents passed by Edward 
while acting as lieutenant for his father in Guienne in 1254-5, and 
includes, among other important pieces, Alfonso of Castile’s renunciation 
of his claims upon Gascony after Edward’s marriage to his sister 
(No. 4841). Curiously enough this is the first Gascon roll properly so 
called—that is, confined to documents relating to Gascony. The ten 
rolls printed by M. Michel are more correctly described as patent, close, 
charter, or liberate rolls facti in Vasconia, containing transcripts of all 
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the documents of these various kinds, either for England or Gascony, 
issued by the king during his absences in the latter country. Only two 
of them were reckoned in the old Tower series of Vascon rolls. A patent 
roll of this class, comprising letters patent issued by Henry III in 
‘Wasconia,’ from October to December 1254, contains so large a 
proportion of English documents that M. Bémont has contented himself 
with printing the Gascon minority in his introduction (pp. Ixxi-lxxxiv). 
He deals similarly (pp. lxxxvi-xciv) with that part of the patent roll of 
44 Henry III which contains the letters patent passed by Edward for 
various parts of his own appanage, if it may be so called, of which Gascony 
was only one. Isolated documents relating to Guienne enrolled in the 
ordinary series of patent and close rolls are printed .in the notes to the 
historical introduction, and with those just mentioned specially indexed. 
Of the 4,680 items which form the actual text of the first volume and 
its supplement only 223 have been printed before by Rymer or by 
French writers from the transcripts made by Bréquigny in the third 
quarter of last century, and even these, for the most part, less correctly. 
Less than a hundred are calendared in Carte’s jejune and uncritical 
catalogue (1743). M. Bémont has completed the transcription of the 
whole of the rolls for the reign of Edward I, and their publication, he 
assures us, will not be long delayed. The editor’s prolegomena to 
the first volume leave nothing to be desired in point of thoroughness and 
lucidity. The opening sections deal elaborately with the classification, 
material aspect, and diplomatic of the rolls of which he even gives careful 
measurements. The skins are considerably narrower than those used in 
England, which, ‘if not due to the smaller size of Gascon sheep, may be 
supposed to have been dictated by the necessity of greater portability in 
rolls to be carried over sea.’ The first part is completed by careful 
itineraries of Henry III and Edward in Gascony during the periods 
(1242-8, 1253-4) covered by the rolls. We may add that he gives later 
(p. lxxxvi) the itinerary of Edward from November 1259 to October 1260, 
in which, by the way, we fail to understand why he marks Cumbermere 
with a note of interrogation. There can be no doubt that the Cheshire 
Combermere is meant. To these tables must be added the useful lists of 
mayors of Bordeaux (1246-61) and of seneschals of Gascony and their 
lieutenants (1242-72). The second part of the introduction contains 
the lengthy list of corrigenda to Michel's text, already referred to, and a 
concordance of those documents which have already been published 
elsewhere. A full discussion of the historical value of the rolls follows. 
The campaign of 1253-4, which reveals Henry acting with more 
promptitude and success than was his wont, is dealt with at length, and 
the accuracy of Matthew Paris subjected to some criticism. The rolls, 
again, add something to our knowledge of the early life of Edward I, and 
all the material necessary for the proper understanding of his pacification 
of Bordeaux and Bayonne is collected by the editor. Incidentally it 
comes out that the formula applied to himself by Edward in the order to 
the citizens of the latter city, printed by Rymer (‘ Foedera,’ i. 581), iam 
regnans in Vasconia sicut princeps et dominus, never occurs in any act 
issuing from his chancery (p. lxxxv). But for the rest the rolls do not 
throw any clear light on the nature and extent of the powers committed 
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to him. From other sources, however, M. Bémont shows that Henry left 
him anything but a free hand, and suggests that we perhaps ought to take 
literally the king’s statement, in a charter of 1258 annulling Edward’s 
appointment of a seneschal, that he had given him Gascony ad se 
sustentandum. Chapters on the Gascon institutions and the importance 
of the rolls for English history conclude the introduction. It may be 
mentioned here that two of the documents (182, 860) seem to reveal the 
existence of a hitherto unknown natural son of King John, Eudo by name. 
Infinite pains has been bestowed upon the index of persons, places, and 
subjects, which extends to over a hundred and sixty closely printed pages. 
A careful examination of the identification of English place names in 
particular leaves us with the highest respect for M. Bémont’s care and 
accuracy. He has, perhaps, gone a little too far here and there in 
identifying the place from which a personal name was ‘drawn. The 
Cheshire name Arderne, for instance, he derives from Arden, co. 
Warwick, but the connexion of this family with the Warwickshire Ardens 
is not at all clearly proved, and in any case was remote. We have noted a 
few slips, none of them very serious. ‘ Andrelega in comitatu Cestrie’ 
should probably read ‘ Audrelega.’ The English Baliols surely derived 
their name from the Norman, not from the Picard Bailleul? R. de 
Bereforde, a monk of Hailes, more probably took his name from Burford, 
Oxon, than from Beresford Halil, Staffordshire. Balby and Boseby 
cannot be correct ancient forms of Dalby and Beseby, nor Grimestone 
of Greene Norton. Builth is not in North Wales. Cungresbiri, curiously 
enough, is not identified at all, and separate entries without cross 
references are given to Englewude and Ingelwode Forest. The domus 
regis de Kenintone we take to be Kennington Manor, not Kempton 
Park, and Hugo de Kilpek to bear the name of the Herefordshire 
Kilpeck, not a Limerick Kilpeacon. The name Lydingham can hardly 
be derived from the Shropshire Lydham, and there is no hundred of 
Montgomery in that county. Monaghan is rather disguised as Maraghan 
at p. 199. We had not thought there was any question that Baldwin 
de Redvers was called de Insula from the Isle of Wight and not from 
Lille. The short biographical notices attached to the leading personal 
entries are a useful feature; but for English nobles Dugdale might be 
supplemented by some more modern authority, say G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage.’ 

We must not omit, in conclusion, to mention M. Bémont’s handsome 
acknowledgment of the service rendered by Professor Montagu Burrows 
in helping to secure the resumption of the interrupted printing of these 
rolls, and in making it possible for them to be edited as thoroughly in 
Paris as they could be in London, by inducing the government to defray 
the cost of photographing them in extenso. James Tart. 


Genua und die Machte am Mittelmeer. 1257-1811. Von Grore 
Caro. Erster Band. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1895.) 


Tuis learned study in the history of Genoa is designed to cover the 
period from the year 1257 to the year 1811, the period which embraces 
the fall of the Hohenstauffen, the restoration of the Greek empire at 
Constantinople, the rise of Charles of Anjou, and a part at least of the 
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long struggle between Genoa and Venice for maritime supremacy. The 
internal history of Genoa during this period is occupied with the events 
which led to the rise of the captainship and its collapse, from the 
reaction against Frederic II to the acceptance of Henry VII as lord of the 
commune. The author considers the period of the captainship as the 
highest point of Genoese history ; the city held its own against Charles 
of Anjou, and for a moment it took the lead of its great sea rival, Venice. 

The danger indicated in the preface, the danger lest the study of a 
single Italian commune during a comparatively narrow period should end 
in excessive specialisation, has been successfully avoided. The book, as 
far as it goes—for we have the first volume only as yet—though built up 
round the history of Genoa, throws a large amount of light upon the 
current events of Italy and the Mediterranean ; the important factors of 
general history are brought into play; and we have a consecutive account 
of the relations between the great powers and of the policy pursued by 
Venice, by Charles of Anjou and the Aragon princes, by Manfred, by the 
popes, and by the emperor Michael Palaeologus. 

The contents of this volume fall into two main divisions—(1) the 
internal movements which modified the constitution of Genoa; the 
appearance of the people as a factor in the state under the leadership of 
Guillielmus Buccanigra; the rising under Obertus Spinola and the 
creation of the obscure double podestate; the completion of the 
Ghibelline reaction by the establishment of the captainship in October 
1270: (2) the foreign relations of the state; these again may be sub- 
divided into the political relations with Italy, Manfred, Charles of Anjou, 
and the popes ; and the naval contest with Venice for supremacy in the 
Levant and at Constantinople, and the part which the Latin and Greek 
emperors played therein. These divisions, of course, overlap one another 
chronologically, and the events belonging to each act and react on the 
other; but the excellent arrangement of the work allows us to follow 
them in their proper order and place. 

The first division really contains the history of the struggle between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, in so far as those wide-spreading factions 
affected Genoa. On p. 367 our author makes use of an instructive 
phrase when he talks of ‘the party of the independent Guelphs.’ The 
distinction here implied is true; for the Guelphs and Ghibellines of 
the Italian cities were really independent in their aim, and are not to be 
confounded with the Guelphs and Ghibellines of the haute politique, in 
the immediate entowrage of pope or emperor. The city Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, though they allied themselves with their nominal chiefs and 
relied on them for support, were actuated ostensibly by a desire for their 
own supremacy, but essentially they obeyed the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and independence which animated the mass of their fellow citizens, 
an instinct which tended to raise the Ghibellines to power in the cities if 
the Guelphs of the haute politique were in the ascendant, and to raise the 
Guelphs if the Ghibellines were predominant at the heart of affairs. 

The details of what took place in Genoa are given us with minute- 
ness and care; but the reader who looks for a vivid or suggestive narra- 
tive of events will look for it in vain; such a narrative is not admitted 
by the method our author pursues. The book opens with an account 
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of the revolt against the outgoing podesti, Felippo della Torre, and the 
tumultuous and irregular election of Guillielmo Buccanigra as capi- 
taneus populi. Genoa was obeying an impulse which at this moment, 
in many Italian cities, had brought the populace to the front. In 
Genoa the movement took its colour from local politics. The Guelph 
leaders had defended the city against the attacks of the Hohenstauffen, 
and the Ghibelline leaders were expelled. Readmitted to the city in 
1251 by the favour and under the domination of the Guelphs, they 
worked in secret to regain the ascendant until, in conjunction with 
the people, they rose, in 1256, against the Guelph podesta Della Torre. 
The nature of the government established by the Buccanigras is minutely 
described in chapters i., vi., and viii. of the first book. Especially 
excellent is the account of the formation of the new guilds and their 
political importance in the hands of the capitaneus. The government 
of the capitaneus and anziani was democratic in character; their crea- 
tion of a public park, ad wtilitatem et delectamentum tocius populi 
Janue, in 1258, is a proof; so is the attack on the tolls (pedagia) 
levied by certain nobles.. An opposition was formed, and ended in an 
unsuccessful plot on the part of the younger nobility. But in 1262 
a better organisation, coupled with a growing dislike of the government, 
gave them the upper hand. The Buccanigra constitution disappeared 
and the podestate resumed once more its ancient importance. 

The captainship was not restored till 1270, under the impulse of a 
Ghibelline movement which united the Ghibelline leaders and the 
populace in defence of Genoese independence. External events played 
a large part in this combination. The fall of the Hohenstauffen at 
Beneventum, in 1266, left the Guelphs under Charles of Anjou supreme. 
A current, hostile to Guelphs and Angevins, at once set in, fed by the 
sentiment of communal independence which was threatened by the 
preponderance of Charles. ‘The people conferred on Obertus Spinola 
and Obertus Doria the unlimited lordship of the state’ (p. 266). The 
double captainship which our author affirms to mark the highest point of 
Genoese history was established. 

If we turn now to the struggle between Genoa and Venice for 
supremacy on the sea, it will be clear at once that these constant 
internal revolutions in the former city, three serious revolutions in the 
course of fourteen years, with all the unrest which preceded them, must 
have placed her at a disadvantage in the conflict with her more stable 
rival. It was impossible for Genoa to avoid this disadvantage; she was not 
an island city surrounded by impregnable lagoons ; her seat was on the 
mainland, and she possessed territory along the shore to east and west. 
The mountains afforded a fairly defensible frontier, but that frontier was 
weakest just where the city of Genoa lay. The valleys of the Scrivia, 
the Stura, the Orba, and the Bormida all ran up dangerously near to her 
borders. Hence the importance of the town of Ovada, which, with all 
the geographical bearings of Genoa’s position, is admirably displayed by 
Herr Caro. Genoa could not avoid being drawn into the whirlpool of 
Guelph and Ghibelline politics which tore her neighbours to shreds. 
Moreover the possession of this territory exercised a distinct influence on 
the quality of the Genoese population. Her great nobles were not 
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merely merchant princes, they were large landed proprietors as well, 
with valleys to hold and castles to hold them by, and with mutual 
rivalries and common greed of acquisition. Italian politics affected the 
life of Genoa, and the feuds of great nobles broke the city into factions. 
Far different was the position of Venice. Isolated by her lagoons; 
hardly, indeed, a part of Italy at all; with interests turned eastward, the 
wind of Guelph and Ghibelline contention hardly rippled the surface of 
her placid estuary ; no feudal system, with its arbitrary divisions of society, 
broke the solid body of the Venetian people; no powerful landed 
aristocracy presented a mark for popular jealousy. Venice was singularly 
united. The merchant noble, the clerks in his counting-house, the 
captains of his ships, the men who worked them, were all co-operators 
and shareholders in a joint-stock concern. The secret of Venetian 
success lay there. The struggle with Genoa was terrible in its long-drawn 
drain upon the resources of either combatant, but the issue could never 
have been doubtful. 

The story of a part of that struggle is admirably detailed by our 
author. It occupies twelve out of twenty-five chapters in this volume, and 
forms the real core of the work. The policy of Michael Palaeologus, the 
ambitions of the popes, the crusade of Lewis IX, the success of Charles 
of Anjou or of the Aragon princes depend upon and centre round the two 
great sea powers; for they, and they alone, were masters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Palaeologus is forced to secure a Genoese alliance as the only 
safeguard against a return of the Latins upon Venetian galleys. While 
Venice and Genoa are at wara crusade is impossible, and the popes 
spent endless time and patience and threats in their endeavours to effect 
a peace. Lewis could not sail from Aigues-Mortes but by the aid of one 
or other rival. The Aragon landing and the clash with Charles depended 
upon the assistance of Genoa. Yet neither Genoa nor Venice cared for 
any of these things. Each was intent on checking, if possible on crush- 
ing, the other; wahre Friedensliebe fehlt (p. 323). What really 
interested them was that their admirals should bring home, as they did, 
the stones of the Genoese tower in Acre to Venice, the stones of the 
Venetian palace in Constantinople to Genoa. The mouth of the Darda- 
nelles was far more precious to them than the Holy Sepulchre; the sole 
peace they contemplated was a Tacitean one; Petrarch’s lament was only 
too true, Necesse est ut alterwm e duobus Italiae luminibus extinguatur, 
obscuretur alterum. Horatio F. Brown. 


Studies in Dante. First Series: Scripture and Classical Authors in 
Dante. By Epwarp Moorg, D.D. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1896.) 


Stupents of Dante have not been slow to recognise the value of Dr. 
Moore’s latest book. Some acquaintance with Dante’s library is in- 
dispensable even for beginners ; and the Principal of St. Edmund Hall 
has here brought together with great diligence and illustrated with great 
judgment the references in Dante to the Bible and to classical authors, 
including St. Augustine, Orosius, and Boethius. More than sixty pages 
are given to Dante’s quotations from Aristotle, besides a valuable supple- 
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mentary note on the early Latin translations of Aristotle. Though the 
medieval authors studied by Dante do not come within the scope of Dr. 
Moore’s present volume, some of the references to Albertus Magnus and the 
Arabian astronomers are noticed incidentally, so that even more is given 
than is promised in the title. The importance of the book as a contribu- 
tion to historical studies will be rightly estimated by those who are not 
inclined to construe the term ‘ history’ in a too restricted meaning. Dr. 
Moore’s ‘ Studies ’ may be used as a commentary on the history of the uni- 
versities, asasummary exposition of the results and methods of education in 
the thirteenth century ; for Dante, like Chaucer after him, is none the less a 
genius because he has so much also of the average ‘culture’ of his time. 
The commonplaces of education and culture in the middle ages have 
never yet been sufficiently studied and explained ; Dr. Moore’s book goes 
a long way to clear up one of the most important parts of the subject, 
and will be found profitable far beyond the limits of the age of Dante as 
a standard by which to test the whole progress of education from the 
decline to the revival of learning. W. P. Ker. 





Year Books of 16 Edward III (First Part). Edited and translated by 
Luxe Owen Prxe. (London: Published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 1896.) 


WE have had to wait longer than we liked for this volume. Now that it 
has come it fulfils all our expectations. No praise could be too high for 
Mr. Pike’s work. He is editing the ‘ Year Books’ as they should be edited. 
We have only one cause for regret. Though we hope that he has still 
many laborious days before him, we cannot but fear that a great many 
even of those ‘ Year Books’ which have not yet been printed (and the old 
editions are good for nothing) will never come under his careful hands. 
The task of publishing these unique and inestimable records has remained 
unperformed from century to century, and now at length the man has 
come who is capable of discharging it. We would gladly see him freed 
from all other duties, training two or three assistant editors in the way 
that they should go, and turning out two volumes a year. Then some 
time hence the judgment of students of history would assuredly be 
that no more useful or creditable work had ever been done ‘ under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls.’ 

Let us take, by way of example, the case to which Mr. Pike has on 
this occasion devoted nearly the whole of his admirable introduction. It 
is a case concerning the legal position of the borough of Wells. The legal 
position of our boroughs in the fourteenth century, more especially of 
those boroughs which had mesne lords above them, is but little understood, 
and yet it is a matter of great importance in the general history of 
England. Now it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that more 
light is shed upon this matter by this report of what was said in court by 
the keenest lawyers of the day than can be had from any other kind of 
evidence. Then the editor has carefully explored the Wells charters; he 
sets before us the state of facts which the lawyers had in their minds, and 
explains the bearings of argument and judgment. Altogether we have 
here a masterly little chapter in the history of the towns written by one 
who is thoroughly familiar with legal technicalities, and who yet can take 
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his stand outside them and direct our attention to the core of that pro- 
longed quarrel in which the king, the bishop, and the burgesses are 
engaged. The guide that we want is one who sees the law of the time as 
the lawyers of the day saw it, but can none the less write such wise 
sentences as the following: ‘ Complex ideas, like that of a persona ficta, 
are of slow growth and slowly adopted, and do not spring, like Minerva, 
ready-armed from the head of Jupiter. There may even have been a time 
when the burgesses of some boroughs may have been a corporation without 
knowing it themselves.’ If all or if any large portion of our Year Books 
were edited by Mr. Pike, many of the interesting questions that we now 
put aside as hopelessly obscure would have a plain answer. 

There are a few points in his discussion of the history of Wells at 
which I should venture to dissent timidly from his ruling. Speaking of 
charters granted by the bishops in the twelfth century, he says 
(p. lxxxvi), ‘ We have seen how that which purported to be given to the bur- 
gesses by their bishops could have been given but to each of them for life 
at most, neither the word “ heirs’’ nor the word “‘ successors ”’ occurring 
in any of the bishops’ charters, and the words “for ever” being of no 
avail to create any inheritance or succession.’ Now as a statement of the 
interpretation which would have been set on these charters in Edward III’s 
day—and perhaps Mr. Pike means us to take it as such—this is no doubt 
correct. On the other hand, I can hardly believe that it gives us the 
thoughts of the bishops, the burgesses, or even the lawyers of the twelfth 
century. Their thoughts were vague: they had no terms in which they 
could express just what in our view they ought to have expressed, but 
surely they supposed that a perpetual concession had been made, that 
something had been granted ‘for ever.’ However, perhaps even here I 
am not differing from Mr. Pike. 

One small suggestion. The variants at the foot of the pages would, 
so it seems to me, be more easily intelligible if they referred to the manu- 
scripts by means of letters instead of containing such high numbers as 
16560 and 25184, which are not pretty to look upon. 


F. W. Marrnanp. 


History of England under Henry IV. By James Haminton Wyte, M.A, 
Vol. III.: 1407-1410. (London: Longmans. 1896.) 


In a notice of the second volume of Mr, Wylie’s history in this Review 
we ventured to express a doubt whether the work could be completed on 
the same scale in three volumes as he then promised. The event has 
justified our prescience, though the excision of a good deal of foreign 
history without direct bearing upon that of England, and a lighten- 
ing of the notes might perhaps have enabled him to carry out his first 
intention. The present instalment fully maintains the reputation for 
painstaking accuracy and almost exhaustive research which Mr. Wylie’s 
previous volumes, especially the second, have won for him among 
specialists both at home and abroad. Few authorities printed or unprinted 
escape his widely spread net, but in the lengthy list of references in the 
Gascon chapter we do not observe Francisque Michel’s ‘Histoire du 
Commerce de Bordeaux’ or Moisant’s ‘Le Prince Noir en Aquitaine.’ 
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This volume is not so interesting as its predecessor, but Mr. Wylie is not 
to blame for that; the crisis of the reign had been surmounted in 1405, 
and during the years here dealt with the king, stricken by a mortal 
disease, was slowly descending to his grave, and the government falling 
from his failing hands into those of the prince of Wales and the Beauforts. 
Mr. Wylie is indeed inclined to attach less importance to Arundel’s 
supersession by Sir Thomas Beaufort as chancellor early in 1410 than 
does Bishop Stubbs, on the ground that the former apparently continued 
to enjoy Henry's special confidence. But it has never been maintained 
that Henry quarrelled with the archbishop, only that Arundel’s too drastic 
methods and the increasing withdrawal of the king from state business 
greatly strengthened the hands of the chancellor’s opponents—the prince 
of Wales and the Beauforts. It should be mentioned in this connexion 
that Mr. Wylie also questions (p. 260) the usual view that Arundel had 
something to do with the introduction of a proviso excluding the Beauforts 
from the succession to the crown in Henry’s confirmation, three years 
before, of the act by which Richard II had legitimated them. He ob- 
scures, however, the important fact that this was done immediately after 
Arundel’s reappointment as chancellor in 1407. Nor would any one 
gather from him that the proviso was actually interpolated in Richard's 
grant on the Patent Rolls. Mr. Wylie is no armchair historian, and dis- 
covered the neglected tombstone of Pierre d’Ailly at Cambrai if he failed 
to find that of Henry’s daughter Blanche at Neustadt-in-the-Haardt. 
His account of the foundation of Battlefield church (p. 289) is also based 
on knowledge of the locality, though the traces of the moat are much 
more extensive than he seems to think, and we can assure him from 
personal inspection that (underground) vestiges of the college buildings 
do remain. Some fragments of the old stained glass preserved in the 
vestry have also escaped his notice. Of the many fruitful results of his 
thorough examination of the documentary evidence we cite only one—the 
correction (p. 271) of Sir James Ramsay’s too sweeping assertion that 
during the whole reign no revenue at all was derived from Wales. The 
chapters on gilds and misteries and on Oxford are packed with informa- 
tion concentrated from a hundred scattered sources. In the latter Mr. 
Wylie seems to put too great faith in the medieval estimates of the 
number of students in the thirteenth century. In a volume working up 
such an immense mass of detail there is a singularly small crop of errors 
and slips. We give those which have caught our eye with a view to their 
correction in the final volume. The interesting digression on the rate of 
travelling in the fifteenth century, at p. 172, is somewhat vitiated by the 
inference from two documents in Rymer that Sir Thomas de la Croix 
journeyed from London to Milan, 600 miles as the crow flies, in six days ! 
The mistake is due to Rymer’s misprint of Martii for Maii.! By a con- 
fusion with his predecessor Tideman of Winchcombe, Richard Clifford, 
bishop of Worcester, appears (p. 182) as a boon companion of Richard II. 
In the additional details (p. 350) about Thomas Merke, bishop of Carlisle, 
Mr. Wylie has abandoned the alternative names of Newmarket and 
Sumestre, but introduces a third, Newmarch, and retains the form Merks, 
which we believe to be a mere misreading for Merke.? It is a little mis- 


) Foedera, x. 139. * See Dict. of Nat. Biography, xxxvii. 282. 
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leading to describe the lords appellant who called for a return of the gilds 
in 1388 as the ‘advisers’ of Richard II, and the order as ‘intended to 
open a new field for royal extortion’ (p. 183). Richard was at that time 
no free agent. In asserting that Béarn was under the suzerainty of the 
king of England (p. 9) Mr. Wylie is at issue with M. Longnon.’ Its 
viscounts had thrown off their allegiance to the duke of Aquitaine in’ 
1824. The Patent Rolls settle the question (p. 115) whether Hadley 
Castle was granted to Aubrey de Vere in 1878 or 1381 in favour of the 
former date. ‘ Llanegwest’ (p. 141) should be ‘ Llanegwesitl.’ 
James Tarr. 


Lectures on the Council of Trent delivered at Oxford, 1892-3. By J. A. 
Frovupe, late Regius Professor of Modern History. (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896.) 


Ir is sometimes difficult to review a posthumous work, observing both 
proper respect for a great name and regard for historic truth. The 
greatness of the name and the literary power associated with it may in 
some cases intensify the danger to the reader and the difficulty to the 
critic. 

A complete and impartial history of the council in English would be 
welcome, but the lamented death of the writer no doubt restricted the 
scope of this work to the earlier sittings of the fathers, and the same 
cause has probably produced some inaccuracies here and there. An 
adequate history demands a firm and faithful outline of the varying 
political relations which formed the background of the council and so 
largely determined the course of the discussions, an impartial view of 
the ecclesiastical conditions of the time, and along with these two a vivid 
and accurate sketch of the personalities and actors in the scene. 

These lectures partly fail in the first respect, and the actions of 
Henry VIII form, as it were, a centre of disturbance. The description of 
the vast conspiracy in England (pp. 120-4), in which Fisher was the most 
active and dangerous leader (‘there is no doubt about this ’— Fisher had, 
there is no denying it, passionately invited the pope to declare the king 
deposed. He had implored the emperor to interfere in England by force, 
to crush the king, to crush the parliament, to stamp out the fast-spreading 
revolt from popery ’), rests on Cromwell’s instructions to Casale at Rome, 
and on inferences from Chapuys’s despatches. The former are unsupported 
in what they say; the evidence of the latter amounts merely to this: 
that Chapuys, as many ambassadors of the day, encouraged the disaffected 
(and notably the Pole connexions) and built large hopes on the unpopu- 
larity of the divorce: indeed, the treatment of Katharine by Henry would 
have been a fair cause of war. So much is true, but nothing Chapuys says 
justifies the charge against Fisher. The same largeness of inference makes 
the words of Pallavicino (it may not matter very much what he says, but 
he hasa right to be correctly quoted) on Fisher’s elevation to the rank of 
cardinal—consilium Pontificis fuit . . . carceris iam annui molestiam 
solari ea novae dignitatis accessione; ac Roffensi, quocumque tandem 
modo per hoc quamvis mortale praemium, illos annos rependere, quorum 


* Revue des Questions Historiques, xviii. 462. 
VOL. XII.——NO. XLVI. 
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iacturam patiebatur pro Summo Pontificatu defendendo (bk. iii., ¢. 17)— 
‘ partially admit’ the gift was meant ‘as a reward for his resistance to the 
crown and parliament and as an encouragement to the English clergy in 
rebellion.’ 

Charles V may be a more difficult character to handle than Henry 
VIII, but the conception of him as eager to follow his uncle’s example 
and begin a lay reformation on the later Anglican model leaves out of sight 
his inbred Spanish tendencies and his lofty imperial ideas. It is said, 
‘The council had been his passion. A reform of the church by itself and 
the moderation of its system of doctrines, so that all pious and reasonable 
men might remain in a single communion, had been the cherished object 
of his life.’ His Spanish education not only fixed him in orthodoxy, but 
it also gave him a sincere wish for a reform in discipline, such as had been 
carried out in Spain ; tolerance towards Lutherans, however, was only an 
unwelcome politieal necessity forced on him by his position. His idea 
was much rather that of submission to the church and acceptance of its 
dogmas upon its authority: this was, broadly speaking, also the idea of 
Erasmus, and its prevalence during the middle ages had in practice led 
to much intellectual tolerance. But men who were willing to grant this 
could often not understand the insistence upon individual opinions at the 
risk of loss of unity. Had the council met at an earlier date, reconciliation 
might have been possible ; when it did meet it was practically impossible : 
Charles could not secure his reformation in discipline without a council, 
yet the existence of the council hampered him in his conduct of German 
affairs, and the varying condition of German politics in turn made him 
wish to hasten or to retard the work of the council. Hence his attitude 
towards it was not consistent throughout, and inside Germany he 
showed a growing inclination to use force against the Reformers. On the 
whole he always regarded religion and ecclesiastical matters much as an 
old tory squire regarded his parish church and clergyman. When the 
puzzle of Maurice is added to the puzzle of Charles, there is more room 
for difference of opinion, but the suggestion that the elector’s campaign 
against the emperor was not in earnest, and that the latier welcomed 
his action as serving to coerce tht pope and council, is unlikely. Charles 
was not taken by surprise, but his diplomacy failed to keep the upper 
hand over Maurice, as he had hoped to do. 

Perhaps the popes of the period could hardly expect justice: papal 
statecraft has not always commended itself, but Paul III need not be 
assumed insincere in speaking of reform after his elevation: the political 
relations of the papacy, upon which so much unhappily hinged, hampered 
his action, and allowance is not made for that force of the curia, the per- 
manent officials of the papacy, which was strong enough to control all 
but the strongest of popes. 

When we pass from this background of politics to the state of the 
church, the colouring is darkly laid on. Nothing is gained by exaggerat- 
ing admitted abuses, and in general pictures accuracy should be strictly 
kept. There is an air of confusion (p. 16) about the ignorant priests who 
either read their mass out of their Breviaries or sold repetitions of the 
canonical hours; it is not clear which. At times (p. 11) the elementary 
confusion between clergy and monks seems to obtrude itself, and the 
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account of degradation is not so clear as an historian of the Tridentine dis- 
cussions should be able to make it. In broad terms the clergy as a whole 
are described as depraved and absolutely immoral (though even Erasmus 
had found differences in different countries and ideal characters in cloisters) : 
the monasteries must have been corrupt, because Archbishop Morton 
found St. Albans in a bad state fifty years before (p. 20), and yet, oddly 
enough, Henry’s visitors found in that very foundation nothing worse than 
dilapidations and negligences of administration. ‘The Bible was a rare 
book in Germany ’ (p. 31). ‘Cromwell offered and sacrificed his life for 
the liberties which we still possess and cherish’ (p. 27). Mixed with 
these large and curious generalisations are details which need correction 
or qualification. All previous councils were composed of clergy alone (p. 
83): Peter d’Ailly’s schedule at Constance, and the subsequent arrange- 
ments adopted there, should give a slight qualification. George of 
Frundsberg did not lead the German troops at the sack of Rome (as stated 
on p. 48), because illness kept him back. Alexander VI was not poisoned 
(as stated on p. 28), although it was vulgarly supposed he was. 

A more serious defect than these errors in detail is the neglect of those 
movements within the church which gave moral strength to the counter- 
Reformation. Spain under Cardinal Ximenes, Italy led by the Brethren 
of the Oratory of Divine Love, Germany with the Brethren of the Common 
Lot, for instance, had all developed various sides of a quickened life upon 
the medieval model. No picture is complete which omits these features, 
and their omission affects the history of the council upon its positive side, 
for these tendencies were prominent in the deliberations and, although less 
so, in the decrees. 

When we come to the council itself most of the characters appear pale 
and colourless ; one legate is much as another, and all as Bonner in Foxe ; 
they are all angry, they break out ‘into most unapostolic rage,’ and one 
of them indulges ‘ in an angry snort.’ Francisco de Toledo is as Mendoza, 
although the latter merits a fuller treatment, and, oddly enough, the former, 
layman as he was, developes in the course of the lectures into the 
archbishop of Toledo (p. 218); on p. 238 he again appears as plain 
Don Francis, but only to have a saying assigned him which really belonged 
to Mark Vigerius. The little knot of Jesuit theologians who in the end 
controlled the council, as they afterwards did the Roman church, deserved 
a fuller treatment, and the differences, even jealousies, between the 
various orders, noticed in theological discussions, might have been treated 
more significantly. Itis only when an ambassador (as Badehorn) appears, 
or a brawl occurs, that dramatic interest begins. And even dramatic 
incidents are inaccurately described, as in the quarrel between the bishops 
of Cava and Ciro (p. 212), where Don Francis appears as archbishop 
and as making a motion which he never made, and the events are wrongly 
divided between different days. But these are trifling compared with other 
inaccuracies. Cardinal Pole’s position (p. 184) in his controversy with 
Marini and the ‘ poor’ bishop of Chioggia is hardly fairly given. He did 
not show any ‘keen scent for heresy,’ and the paraphrase given of his 
speech is misleading ; he contended that the object of a council was truth, 
and objected to a compromise on grounds of expediency : ata later session 
(Pallavicino, bk. viii. c. 2) he warned the fathers not to say at once, 


Aa2 
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Lutherus hoc scripsit, igitur fulsum. There are knotty points enough 
in Pole’s career without reading into its earlier stages the relentless spirit 
of its later ; he both betrayed and was suspected of innovations in doctrine, 
and his speedy retirement (from illness—‘ catarrh of the arm’ or what it 
might be) was assigned to this cause. The treatment of the doctrinal 
discussions is, as might be anticipated, unsympathetic, since they were on 
‘mysterious points no one could understand ’ (p. 251), and (p. 208) the 
opinions of the council are said to ‘ differ nothing from those of Luther 
in practice and bearing upon life.’ This isa statement neither side in 
those days would have agreed to, and, indeed, until man’s thought and life 
can be separated dogma and practice must have at the least points of 
contact. Otherwise histories of councils would be most superfluous. 

The final chapter (‘ Summary and Conclusion ’) seems to make the 
results of the council in its first period purely negative—the assured im- 
possibility of religious peace. It may be questioned whether that had been 
possible even at the first. And in its later period the significance of the 
council lay not so much in its reform of abuses (which was not extensive), 
or in its renewed discipline (which made many more reforms possible), 
as in the fact that it was the meeting ground of the medieval system with 
the spirit of the counter-Reformation. J. P. WHITNEY. 


Lettere di D. Giovanni d@’ Austria a D. Giovanni Andrea Doria I. 
Pubblicate per cura del Principe D. Atronso Doria PAMPHILI. 
(Rome: Forzani. 1896.) 


THEsE letters form a welcome addition to the published correspondence,of 
Don John of Austria. They may be divided into three groups. The first 
five letters lie between October 1568 and February 1569, and four of those 
relate to the journey of the archduke Charles to Spain, for which Doria 
was to make provision. The bulk of the correspondence consists of forty- 
five letters, written during Don John’s Italian command, the first being 
dated 26 June 1571, from Barcelona, where he was gathering his forces, 
and the last 26 Dec. 1574, upon his return from his galley when near the 
coast of Spain. The third group comprises twelve letters, generally long, 
beginning with that of 7 Feb. 1578, immediately after the victory of 
Gemblours, and ending with a short note written on 21 Aug., about a 
month before the fatal illness. A letter from Don John to Gian Andrea 
Doria of 16 Sept. has often been quoted from Bor, vol. i. 1004, but does 
not appear to belong to this collection, to which it would form a very 
characteristic conclusion. 

The second group cannot be said to have much political importance. 
It contains hardly a reference to-the two great events of this period, the 
battle of Lepanto and the capture of Tunis, for the excellent reason that 
Doria was in Don John’s company whenever action became decisive. 
The burden of the letters consists of the usual lamentation at the loss 
of opportunity through delay, the lack of sailors and galley slaves, and 
above all of money; and this is diversified by inquiries and compliments 
or social gossip. The vacancy in the holy see caused by the death of 
Pius V is just mentioned, Don John pinning his faith on the chances of 
Cardinal Pacheco. In the early months of 1578 there are evidences of the 
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prince’s strong dislike for the Venetians. Suspicious already in January 
of a possible accord with the Turk, he stigmatises them as ‘terrible 
people, bad to put up with.’ When in April suspicion has become cer- 
tainty he exclaims that the Venetians have kept faith in true Venetian 
style, and that a man who trusts in rascally folk deserves to be hit below 
the belt. 

The letters from the Netherlands are of more importance, if only for the 
outspoken expressions with regard to Philip II’s suicidal neglect. ‘ Judg- 
ment and patience,’ we read, ‘ are at an end when one sees such slackness 
and carelessness in a matter which concerns no less than the honour and 
the safety of all the king’s realms’ (12 Aug. 1578). Wéathin a fortnight 
of the great victory at Gemblours Don John realised that it could bear no 
fruits, from want of powder, guns, and money ; with all the importunity 
due to his position he had in vain besought Philip to attend to his 
interests ; he feared that, far from advancing, he would be forced to retire, 
and that God’s punishment would fall upon such gross neglect. The 
bucket, he wrote on 7 June, would go once too often to the well, if he were 
left in such destitution as hitherto; so far it was only God’s miracles that 
had saved the cause. By the end of July Alengon had entered Mons and 
John Casimir’s troops had poured into the Netherlands from the Rhine- 
land, effecting their junction with the English and Scottish auxiliaries. 
An admirable letter of 29 July describes the hopeless difficulties of the 
situation, the impossibility of at once strengthening the garrisons in the 
newly won positions and of keeping an army in the field, and the reasons 
which decided the formation of a central camp near Namur, where the 
prince ultimately died. It is a misfortune that several pages, and those 
doubtless the more important, are omitted as being still undeciphered. 

In a letter of 7 June occurs a cautious reference to Escovedo’s 
murder. 

I do not know what to say, especially at such a distance ;. were I on the spot 
I might say something, though in my opinion it is a case which calls for deeds 
rather than words; but one’s mouth is gagged and one’s hands tied by such 
suspicions and by such absolute want of certainty that at present one can do no 
more than wait and watch. 


Of Alencon’s prowess Don John had little fear; he was rendered much 
more anxious by John Casimir’s invasion: yet the suspicious action of 
the French court alarmed. him, and he did all in his power to sow dis- 
sension between French and Germans, going so far as to promise Germans 
and Flemings to aid in expelling the Frenchmen from the country. He 
rightly estimated the situation in France. 

The stir of arms still continues, and there are many signs that the king 
pretends one thing and does another, and I have no doubt that if his brother 
fares well he will declare war on his mother’s persuasion, for it is she that steers 
the ship, and of her intentions I have no good opinion. [12 Aug. 1578.] 


On the whole the interest of the correspondence is rather personal 
than political. The friendship between the Spanish prince and the 
Genoese naval condottiere was evidently extremely intimate ; the latter is 
made the confidant of his friend’s love affairs, his fits of repentance, his 
state of health, troublesome even when in Italy, and requiring doses of 
china and mineral waters for the liver. These intimate letters undoubtedly 
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add to the pathos of Don John’s character and career; they show all 
through a certain strain of melancholy. In the Italian letters this only 
occasionally casts a shadow over the sunniness of the young soldier, who, 
like many melancholy men, is rich in humour. Under the gay Flemish 
skies the gloom has settled down, only occasionally to be broken by a flash 
of the old merriment. It may be worth while to compare two characteristic 
passages. From Messina Don John wrote in November 1571— 

They tell me that Landriano is arranging some tournament or other, and a 
ladies’ party ; but my inclination jumps so little at all this that ifI could I 
should try and escape. I pass many hours in this little study, turning over old 
papers and my past life. Every day I feel my loneliness more and more, and 
my lack of her. . . . I die of envy for other men more fortunate, yet not more in 
love. I ramble on building a thousand ‘ castles of France’ in my head. And 
at last all they and I tumble in the wind without any hope of sounder construc- 
tion, especially in this country. This is all there is to say of this life and this 
place. 


Infinitely sadder is the note in February 1578. 

The worst is that a man may be stored with noble thoughts, and with a will 
hungering to convert them into action, especially at a season so wretched as is 
the present age; here I am full of opportunities and of courage to earn the name 
of my father’s son, and here, on the other hand, Iam the most neglected knight 
in the world. After all one has to bear the cross, and not to lose it until the 
end; and thus I go on doing, moving whither I can, for as to moving whither I 
wish, there is no help forthcoming. For the good times of Genoa and its 
Riviera the Knight of the Lion bears not a jot of envy, save that his own life 
is to a far greater extreme laborious than that of the Idle Knight is idle. 


Don John has been accused of selfish indifference. The last of these 
letters is a petition for the release from Doria’s galleys of a lacquey who 
had killed a man in self-defence, and the last sentence, in Don John’s own 
hand, runs thus: ‘As this poor man has been my servant, I long for the 
favour towards him which you are sure to show.’ E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs, 
preserved principally in the Archives of Simancas. Elizabeth. 
Vol. III. (1580-1586.) Edited by Martin A. 8. Hume, F. R. Hist. §. 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1896.) 


THE period covered by the present volume embraces the last three years 
of Mendoza’s embassy at London, and the beginning of the time when 
Philip was compelled to forward his English schemes through his am- 
bassador at Paris. A somewhat peculiar history is attached to a number 
of the documents. When the armies of Napoleon were overrunning 
Spain the correspondence relating to French affairs was abstracted from 
Simancas and taken to Paris. By some mistake the earlier letters of 
Philip to Mendoza, those written while the latter was still ambassador 
to Elizabeth, were likewise taken, although the corresponding letters of 
Mendoza to Philip were left at Simancas. Thus all, or nearly all, Philip’s 
letters were in the Paris archives, and Mendoza’s up to the beginning 
of 1584 in their original home. The whole of this most important 
correspondence for seven years, deciphered and translated, is now pre- 
sented by Major Hume to the English reader. Of equal value, though 
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less voluminous, is Philip’s correspondence with Juan Bautista de Tassis, 
Mendoza’s immediate predecessor at Paris, and with Olivares, his am- 
bassador at Rome; a number of letters from Mary, queen of Scots, and a 
few documents in the British Museum are included among the remaining 
papers. While some of this material has been already utilised by Mignet, 
Froude, and other historians, and some edited by Teulet and Labanoff, 
the volume contains a whole mass of matter entirely new. 

The position of affairs disclosed in these papers was probably quite 
unique. In spite of apparent outward amity Philip supported the adherents 
of Mary Stuart, at home and abroad; he encouraged the Jesuits and 
seminary priests ; he harassed Elizabeth in Ireland. In return Elizabeth 
assisted the revolted Netherlanders; she granted the Portuguese pre- 
tender Don Antonio an asylum; Drake and others devastated Spanish 
colonies and plundered treasure ships. The audiences which Elizabeth 
granted the ambassador did not tend to improve matters. From Men- 
doza’s one-sided accounts it is difficult to ascertain the exact position of 
affairs, but probably Elizabeth was quite capable of holding her own. 

As time went on the relations became more and more strained. ‘It 
is impossible,’ the ambassador reports to Philip, ‘for me to express to 
your majesty the insincerity with which she and her ministers pro- 
ceed.’ No one would associate with him; he was insulted in the streets, 
his correspondence in danger of being tampered with. At last, in January 
1684, came a request to attend a meeting of privy councillors. Walsing- 
ham and four others advanced with many bows to meet him, and speak- 
ing in Italian Walsingham gave him fifteen days’ notice to quit for 
supporting the cause of Mary Stuart. 


They made use of impertinences I dare not repeat to your majesty. The least 
of them was that I ought to be very thankful that the queen had not ordered 
me to be punished for what I had done, and that I had injured your majesty. 


Mendoza acknowledged he lost his temper before he retorted— 


As she was a lady, there was nothing strange at her not being the least 
thankful to those who desired to serve her, as I had done; but, as I had ap- 
parently failed to please her as a minister of peace, she would in future force 
me to try and satisfy her in war. 


It got abroad that he had been harsh and hasty, and was to be ex- 
pelled for plotting against the life of the queen, while Walsingham de- 
clared that even Philip was displeased with him. So bitter was the 
anger of the London populace that he felt compelled to bring away with 
him not only the servants of his household, but all the people outside 
who had-helped him in any way, ‘as I cannot leave them on the horns 
of the bull.’ He borrowed money to get as far as Rouen, and points 
out to Philip the great expense of the French hostelries for one with 
* such a swarm of people.’ His last words written on English soil were— 


The insolence of these people has brought me to a state in which my only 
desire to live is for the purpose of revenging myself upon them, and I pray 
that God may let it be soon, and will give me grace to be his instrument of 
vengeance, even though I have to walk bare-footed to the other side of the 
world to beg for it 
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Henceforth the hostility of England and Spain, springing from so many 
sources, was to be open and avowed, and last till Philip’s death. 

The despatches of Mendoza give full details of the conclusion of the 
Alencon affair. Elizabeth despised Alengon, le chien, qui estant souvent 
batu, retourne d son maistre ; the marriage was unpopular with her sub- 
jects; she was,as Mignet says, too fond of being her own mistress ever to 
submit to a husband. But, situated as she was, she thought it better to en- 
courage Alencon in private. William the Silent was desirous of her young 
lover assuming the sovereignty of the Netherlands, but Elizabeth was 
equally anxious to prevent a French supremacy at Brussels, and addi- 
tional complications ensued. The French ambassador was continually 
demanding the fulfilment of Elizabeth’s promise, and threatened that 
the latter would publish her love letters unless his request was 
acceded to. The queen consulted Sandys, archbishop of York, whose 
judgment she valued highly. 


My lord, here I am between Scylla and Charybdis. Alencon has agreed to 
all,the terms I sent him, and he is asking me to tell him when I wish him to 
come and marry me. IfI donot marry him I do not know whether he will 
remain friendly with me ; and if I do I shall not be able to govern the country 
with the freedom and security that I have hitherto enjoyed. What shall I do? 


Sandys’s answer was that if she had no intention of marrying him she 
ought to tell him so without delay, and Burghley, who was present, 
remarked that he had always heard that ‘they who tricked princes 
tricked themselves.’ In spite of this Elizabeth continued to procrasti- 
nate until Alengon, disregarding his brother, advanced to the relief of 
Cambrai. He was now openly siding with William the Silent, and it was 
necessary to keep him on good terms. He was invited to come to England, 
and was hospitably entertained at Sion House. Camden described the 
famous ‘ gallery’ scene, when, in reply to the reiterated demands of the 
French ambassador, the queen, who was walking with her lover, turned 
and said, ‘ You may write this to the king: that the duke of Alengon shall 
be my husband.’ She gave him a kiss, and they exchanged rings, and 
calling together her court she repeated her determination. Neither 
Mendoza nor Burghley was deceived; although the people of London 
considered the marriage as good as accomplished. It was a clever and 
dramatic move on the part of a woman placed in a difficulty, and kept 
both Alengon and his brother from siding with the Guises and Philip 
against her. This took place in November 1581, and the farce was 
kept up until the February following, when Alencon departed for the 
Netherlands. In bidding him farewell the queen assured him that she 
trusted he would return, and the wedding take place within twenty days. 
Alencon would have remained in England longer, but the commissioners 
from Flanders insisted in strong terms that he must go at once. He 
complained of their language to the queen, who had them brought before 
her, and addressed them in the following manner :— 


You! shoemakers, carpenters, and heretics, how dare you speak in such 
terms to a man of royal blood like the duke of Alencon? I would have you 
know that when you approach him or me you are in the presence of the two 
greatest princes in Christendom. 
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It was characteristic of this wily woman thus to upbraid the people who 
were serving her purpose. Instead of returning within twenty days 
Alencon was invested as duke of Brabant and ‘marquis of the Holy 
Empire’ at Antwerp, and continued during the short remainder of his 
life a hopeless aspirant for her hand. 

It seems strange that Philip should not have recalled his ambassador, 
considering the open way in which English privateers, equipped at the 
expense of Leicester and other leading men, plundered Spanish ships and 
colonies. Drake had been long absent on his first voyage round the 
world, and Winter had returned with an unfavourable account. Other 
vessels. were got ready to go out and search ; but the anxiety was need- 
less, for in October 1580 Drake was reported at Plymouth with ‘twenty 
English tons of silver, of 2,000 pounds each, and five boxes of gold a foot 
and a half long, besides a large quantity of pearls, some of great value. 
According to advices sent from Seville he has even stolen more than 
this.’ He was most favourably received by the queen, and lavished his 
wealth, so that he might not be brought to account. 


Drake is squandering more money than any man in England, and propor- 
tionately all those who came with him are doing the same. He gave to the 
queen the crown which I described in a former letter as having been made 
here. She wore it on New Year’s Day. It has in it five emeralds, three of 
them almost as long as a little finger, whilst the two round ones are valued at 
20,000 crowns, coming, as they do, from. Peru. He has also given the queen a 
diamond cross as a New Year’s gift, as is the custom here, of the value of 5,000 
crowns. 


Burghley and Sussex declined his gifts, on the ground that he had stolen 
all he had, but they stood alone: all the others accepted, ‘ Leicester 
getting most of all.’ The queen was entertained on his ship at Deptford 
‘at a banquet ‘finer than has éver been seen in England since the time 
of King Henry.’ 

In addition to these injuries to commerce the question of Queen Mary 
assisted in bringing about the position of affairs that finally culminated 
in the Armada. Mendoza gives the real reason, if there were any doubt 
upon the subject, for the continued imprisonment of Mary. In 1583 
Sir Walter Mildmay, on behalf of Elizabeth, made five conditions of 
release. The last was ‘the voluntary renunciation of any claim she 
might have to the English crown during the life of the queen, the re- 
nunciation to be acquiesced in by her friends and relatives.’ ‘It may be 
believed,’ adds the ambassador, ‘ that she will not agree to this point.’ 
So far from this she joined in the plots in her behalf, which were always 
spoilt by the meddling interference of the Jesuits, of which both she and 
Mendoza complained. There are several letters to the latter of the exist- 
ence of which Labanoff was ignorant. In one, which has escaped 
Mignet, she writes (after thanking God for the dangerous wound William 
the Silent had just received at the hand of a would-be assassin )— 


If you think that his majesty will be willing now to take in hand the affairs ot 
this island, with the aim of establishing the catholic religion and frustrating this 
queen’s design on the Netherlands by keeping her busy at home, I am of 
opinion that our object would be greatly forwarded by your encouraging the 
principal catholics of this country, so many of whom you know, although most 
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of them are already well disposed towards me. I shall always be willing to 


employ my life, and everything I have in this world, in order to push this 
matter well forward. 


But various matters caused delay, notably Philip’s hesitation, and he 
was anxious for the pope to assist. This he could not get. At the 
beginning of 1586 Olivares wrote that Sixtus V believed that the aim of 
Philip was personal revenge and advantage, and that, influenced by the 
French party at the Vatican, the pope would do nothing. 

Hence the long-threatened expedition against England seemed no 
more advanced than years before. In May of the same year Mendoza 
reported from Paris that the English catholics had sent a priest to him, 
meaning John Ballard, to ask if Philip would assist them ‘to shake off 
the oppression of the queen ;’ and the next day, in another despatch, ‘I 
am advised from England by four men of position who have the run of 
the queen’s home that they have discussed for the last three months the 
intention of killing her.’ This is the first intimation of the Babington 
plot, which Mendoza and Philip knew of, but of which little new is to be 
found in this volume. On 10 Sept. Mendoza wrote, ‘I am of opinion that 
the queen of Scotland must be well acquainted with the whole affair, to 


judge from the contents of a letter which she has written to me ;’ and on 
8 Nov.— 


Wotton also brings another authenticated letter which the queen of Scotland 
wrote to Babington. . . . When the two secretaries of the queen of Scotland 
deciphered it they said they had earnestly begged her not to write it, and 
prayed her not to approve of Babington’s resolution. 


The originals of the despatches of Mendoza from which these two pas- 
sages are extracted are at Paris, but the apologists of Mary have ignored 
them ; and, indeed, they might urge that in other matters he was not always 
accurate. He placed Beaudesert in Yorkshire; he seems never to have 
heard of the Humber or Hull, had no idea of the relative size of West- 
moreland, and in what professes to be an exhaustive account of the 
resources of England makes no mention of Leicester, Gloucester, and 
thirteen other counties, and made the sweeping statement that the whole 
of the gentry of Lancashire sided with Mary Stuart, while he included 
Raleigh amongst the six who had sworn to kill the queen. His accuracy 
in detail is, then, open to question, and it may perhaps be doubted whether 
his statements concerning the knowledge and assent of Mary Stuart to 
the murder plot are to be accepted, while his report that Elizabeth 
threw a slipper at Walsingham and hit him in the face, and that she 
often behaved in as rude a manner, must certainly be accepted with 
reserve. 

The velume closes when Mary Stuart was under sentence of death, and 
only half-hearted measures being taken to save her life. Major Hume has 
done his work well, the deciphering, translation, and indexing being alike 
creditable. The student must consult with this the contemporary volumes 
of the Venetian and Colonial series, as well as the Hatfield papers. 


A. Dimock. 
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The Records of the Commissions of the General Assemblies of the Church 
of Scotland, holden in Edinburgh the Years 1648 and 1649. Edited 
from the Original Manuscript by ALEXANDER MITCHELL, D.D., LL.D., 
and James Curistire, D.D., for the Scottish History Society. 
(Edinburgh : University Press. 1896.) 


TxouaH at first regarded by presbyterians as ‘the needle intended to 
draw in episcopacy,’ the commission of assembly became the necessary 
instrument in kirk affairs in the intervals between assemblies ‘for pro- 
secuting their desires.’ It consisted frequently of about a hundred 
ministers and sixty elders, though not more than twenty of the former 
and ten of the latter usually met. In its operations it dealt not only 
with kirk affairs, but was a potent factor in matters political, military, 
legislative, foreign, and domestic. The minutes of such a body, at a time 
so stirring, cannot fail to be of interest. In the Solemn League and 
Covenant the commission possessed, in their own opinion, a divine 
platform, and they failed not to utilise their position, with a courage, 
dexterity, determination, and persistency demanding admiration. Even 
their intolerance has a sublimity about it. The singleness of their aim, 
from the vantage ground of an infallible platform, assured them of victory 
over the dishonest policy of a Hamilton and the hesitating counsels of 
the moderate presbyterian. Even the sectaries blenched before the 
steady point of the covenanting weapon.' The thoroughgoing malignant, 
such as Montrose, was the enemy whom polemics could not tonch. The 
procession of engagers, nobles and gentles, approaching the footstool of 
the commission in lowly penitence, is most touching. In this volume 
eighty-seven gentlemen of birth and position appear in contrition for 
their sinfulness as engagers, and pray for opportunity of making public 
satisfaction for their sins. The lord chancellor, the earl of Buchan, the 
earl of Kellie, Lord Montgomerie, Lord Cochrane, Lord Ramsay, and some 
eighty more of the chief men of Scotland individually petition the com- 
mission for a place of repentance, and are individually dealt with by local 
presbyteries under authority of the commission. 

It is noticeable in all their wordy declarations that there is a certain 
wavering in the judgment upon sectaries. The truth is that the engage- 
ment left the theologians without the ballast of the estates, and the 
flighty enthusiasts—much akin in real sympathy with the sectaries— 
became more and more necessary to the movement. Warriston, a 
religious enthusiast, and Argyll, working on enthusiastic lines, were 
softening to the sectaries, and many ministers were already appreciating 
the freedom of the spirit. 

The reception of the following letter, and the letter itself, are sug- 
gestive of the change coming over the once loyal covenanters :— 

Feb’’ 6, 1649. 

This day the letter following was produced from the Commissioners at 
London. 


' See their anxiety to prove how much they had done in the covenanting cause in 


their letter to the commission, p. 28, &c. This was a parry, and the sectaries under a 


Cromwell succeeded; but the commission only retired into private consultation, and 
came forth again in renewed force. 
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‘Right Reverend and Honourable—This day about two of the clock in the 
afternoone his Majestie was brought out at the window of the Balcony of the 
banqueting house of Whitehall, near which a stage was set up, and his head 
struck of with an axe; wherewith we held it our duty to acquaint you. And so 
being in hast, we shall say no more at this tyme but that we remaine 
Your most affectionate 
friends to serve you 
LorHian 
Rosert Barr 


JO. CHEISLIE. 
‘Covent Garden the 30 of Januarie 1649.’ 


There is no minute as to the reception the reading of this letter met 
with, but the practical consideration of the approach to be made ‘ to his 
Majestie that now is,’ and the prayers to be offered for his coming to a 
right mind, occupies the sitting. 

The volume will be found full of interesting touches in the corre- 
spondence: with London, and letters to Rivet, Spanheim, Spang, 
Cunningham, and others abroad. The reply to Montrose’s declaration, 
the instructions to their commissioners at the Hague, and many other 
lengthy documents are embodied in the work. Besides the special fault 
of the book, which we propose to notice at length, we must note a great 
defect in the absence of critical introduction and notes. There is no history 
or analysis of the manuscript, and it is not clear whether the documents 
preceded by the words ‘ Tenor whereof followes’ are really in the manu- 
script, or bound up with it, or gathered by the editors from outside sources. 
This absence of the critical spirit (and perhaps the presence of some 
perfervid bias) has led to what we call the fault of the book. 

Having come upon a professed declaration of Montrose in the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ vol. iii. p. 580, dated from Hafnia, in the kingdom of Denmark, 
9 July 1649, the editors without critical examination have not only 
printed it as an appendix to their volume, but in their preface have 
accepted it as bona fide, and reproduced its slander and its spurious state- 
ments. It should have been sufficient for the editors to have read that 
Montrose (or, in fact, any general of the time) declared his intention not 
only to kill rebels, but ‘utterly to extirpate and eradicate them, their 
wives, children, and families, not leaving one of their cursed race, if 
possible, to breathe upon the face of the earth,’ to necessitate a thorough 
investigation into the credentials of such a document. The sentiments 
ascribed to Montrose in this spurious print are entirely alien to his 
character, and would have ruined the prospects of any general, however 
destitute of character he might have been. Beyond this the declaration 
patronised by the editors bears the following marks of falsity: It is 
dated from Hafnia (Copenhagen), in the kingdom of Denmark, 9 July 
1649, when Montrose was at the Hague. He did not reach Copenhagen 
till 5 Oct. In this document he is made to pose as ‘ Captain General of 
all his Majesty’s Forces, raised and to be raised in his Kingdoms of Great 
Britain.’ At the end of June Montrose had received from Charles II the 
restoration of his commission, strictly limited, as captain-general for Scot- 
land, and he began to raise forces for a descent on the north of Scotland. 
He was in very low water, though he carried himself with native dignity. 
There were only two of the council of Charles II who befriended him, and 
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his position at the Hague, among many enemies, was one of the greatest 
delicacy. His laying claim to any position a hair’s breadth beyond his 
commission was an impossibility for such a man as Montrose at any time, 
and to any man, even a fool, in the critical situation of matters at the 
Hague. This document, though said to be printed abroad, was published in 
London, 18 Aug. (according to Thomasson’s note on the original, Brit. Mus., 
press mark E. 569, 2). Its appearance there, while Montrose was at the 
Hague, in no condition to issue any manifesto, much less such a truculent 
one as this, is itself an element of suspicion, and when we find Inverness 
called Enderness, after the manner of the English newspaper of the time, 
and the titles of Montrose thoroughly confused, we may conclude that the 
paper had not a Scottish but an English origin, and is entitled to a place 
only among the many fictitious proclamations of the period. 

In this paper Montrose is made to fix 5 Nov. as the limit of his day of 
grace, after which he will ‘ extirpate and eradicate’ those who do not join 
him. Does any one, knowing the condition of Montrose’s affairs in July, 
believe it possible that even in his most sanguine moments he could 
have expected to be at Inverness by that date? His first advance party, 
intended to establish a base in Orkney, did not reach that island till the 
end of September, and he himself did not arrive there till March in the 
following year. We admit that he had many unexpected delays, but, 
looking at his comparative destitution in July, triumphant success in 
Scotland with a march into England by 5 Novy. could not have been anti- 
cipated by him. 

The contents of the July declaration, other than the bloodthirsty 
sentence so alien to the character of Montrose, betray the hand of an 
enemy. With a certain amount of humour Montrose is made to recount 
the various charges raised against him by his enemies, and to put forward 
a feeble defence. Montrose issued his recognised declaration in November, 
and in it he charges the Scots with selling their king. In the pretended 
declaration the writer speaks of the delivery of the king to the English, 
upon their faith and the faith of the kingdom. Dr. Mitchell naively 
admits that the two declarations are ‘grossly inconsistent’ with each 
other. A comparison of the two documents will also bring out a complete 
difference of style. 

Again, had Montrose issued the July declaration we might have 
assumed that he would have spread it through the country as successfully 
as he did that of November ; but it does not seem to have come into con- 
temporary notice, and had never been seen by any of his lynx-eyed enemies 
in Scotland. Thurloe, Whitelocke, Balfour, and others apparently contain 
no reference to it ; neither the reply to the short true declaration made 
by the Scotch estates, nor the assembly’s reply (the former occupying 
thirty pages and the latter seven pages in the 1819 edition of Wishart) 
contains a word of reference to this truculent manifesto. Would not 
these replies have pounced upon such a ferocious threat as that quoted 
above? No one had seen this declaration, which, conceived in darkness, 
was stillborn in obscurity, and in obscurity remained till this posthumous 
attempt to galvanise it into historical life. Either it was unknown to 
Scotland or ignored as fictitious. In all contemporary literature the 
declaration of Montrose means the true one, and the definite article indi- 
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cates that there was only one such. Heath, indeed, mentions a first and 
a second declaration ; but his first is the recognised document, and his 
second is expressly indicated as the declaration to the gentlemen of Caith- 
ness, 14 Apr. 1650. Heath follows verbatim the ‘ Montrose Redivivus,’ a 
strictly contemporary authority. 

Mr. Gardiner deems the pretended declaration to be just such a docu- 
ment as a Londoner in the interests of the Commonwealth would be likely 
to forge, with the object of dispelling the idea that the proclamation of 
Charles II at Edinburgh concerned Scotland only. 

Those who read it [he says] would carry away with them the belief that 
Montrose regarded his intended cruelties in Scotland as the stepping-stone to 
further cruelties in England. Such a forger would be quite ignorant that 
Montrose was not anywhere near Copenhagen on July 9. 


It would be interesting to get on the tracks of this forger. Have we found 
him in the spy of ‘A Brief Relation’? In March 1650 he—the spy— 
is reprinting Montrose’s true declaration, together with the replies of the 
assembly and the estates 


for the wiping of their drowsie eyes, who not yet very well awake, have dreamt 
that the Prince, lately at Jersey, and now on his journey to Breda, should have 
so mighty a party in Scotland, to assert his pretensions to England as it might 
be their prudence to goe on that side as the strongest, and to contribute to the 
carrying on of that as the prevailing interest.” 


It may be thought that we have spent too much time over this fiction, 
but a document presented to students by the Scottish History Society, under 
the editorship of one so justly esteemed as Dr. Mitchell, comes with an 
authority that demands serious criticism. In the interests of historical 
truth we trust Dr. Mitchell and the council of the society may be induced 
to acknowledge in some way the mistake that has been made. 
ALEXANDER D. Murpoca. 


English Army Lists and Commission Registers. Edited: by CHARLES 
Datton. Vol. I., 1661-1685 ; Vol. II., 1685-1689. (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 1892, 1894.) 


Tuts is a work of great value for military historians and biographers. 
The first official army list was published in 1740. Before that, with the 
exception of a list published by an enterprising editor, one Nathan 
Brooks, in 1684, authentic information on the career of English officers had 
to be sought for in a miscellaneous collection of manuscript commission 
registers. In his preface (p. xi) Mr. Dalton gives an account of the 
manuscripts from which he has compiled his volume. His sources are the 
Domestic State Papers at the record office, not the archives of the war 
office, which are on this point singularly defective. The editor’s work has 
been very carefully done ; there is a good index to each volumé, and to the 
tables showing the date of the commissions of different officers he has 
a‘lded brief but very useful biographical notes on the officers concerned. 
The book will be of great use to biographers and family historians, as well 

2 Charles II and Scotland, p. 17 (Scott. Hist. Society), where also see note with 


mistaken reference to the false declaration. The volume gives evidence of much 
printing activity on the part of the spy. 
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as to military writers. Moreover, as Mr. Dalton points out (i., p. xix), a 
considerable number of naval officers of the period began their career in 
the army. Some men of letters did the same, and the commissions of 
Otway and Wycherley are amongst those calendared in vol. i. A 
certain number of officers who had served the Commonwealth and the 
Protector reappear in the army lists of Charles II’s reign—more than 
Mr. Dalton's notes show. For instance, in the list of the troops of horse 
at Tangier appears the name of Colonel Sir John Bridge (i. 42). This 
officer, whose real name was Sir Tobias Bridge, was a captain of dragoons 
in the new model army, and had commanded a regiment of horse during 
the Protectorate. Roger Alsop, lieutenant-colonel of another of the 
regiments at Tangier, mentioned in the preceding pages, commanded a 
regiment in Cromwell’s army in Flanders, and had been marshal-general 
of the army. It should be added that the preface to Mr. Dalton’s 
second volume collects a good deal of interesting information on the 
history of the army during the reign of James II. C. H. Fiera. 


Calendar of State Papers : Colonial, America and West Indies, 
1677-1680. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1896.) 


Txts volume is the work partly of the late Mr. Noel Sainsbury, the compiler 
of previous volumes of the series, whose death early in 1895 deprived 
the Record Office and students of English colonial history of services 
long known and long valued, partly of his successor, Mr. Fortescue, who 
has made a study of colonial problems and gained personal experience 


of some of the British colonies at the present day. This additional 
qualification for his present employment may be traced in his well- 
written preface. 

The period of history with which the volume deals is four years 
of Charles II’s reign, years without actual war but of uncomfortable 
peace, when England was ill prepared for hostilities which were con- 
stantly threatened. It was a time when the national finances were at a 
low ebb, and when the defence of the colonies, as shown notably in the 
correspondence relating to the Leeward Islands, suffered in consequence. 
But it was also a time, as Mr. Fortescue points out, when some syste- 
matic attention was paid to the British colonial possessions by the Board 
of Trade and Plantations, and when some wrongs at any rate were at 
least partially redressed. It was the beginning of an age when chartered 
companies and lords proprietors were not to play so leading a part as in 
the years gone by, and when, for good or evil, state interference was to be 
more pronounced than it had hitherto been. 

The colonies to which the entries refer are Newfoundland, the North 
American colonies, the Bermudas, and the West Indian islands; and the 
space filled by the references to the West Indies is evidence of the value 
which was attached to them in the early times of the British colonial 
empire. 

Of all British colonies Newfoundland has perhaps suffered most from 
conflicting interests. It was difficult enough to keep the island from 
becoming a French possession ; and, as it lay over against the entrance 
to New France, its retention by England was of vital importance. Yet: 
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there was an interminable controversy as to whether it should be a colony 
or not, whether its future should be that of a settlement or of a fishing 
ground. If the Western Adventurers of the Dorset and Devon ports 
could have had their way, they would have kept the island bare of 
inhabitants, in order that its shores might remain a preserve for their 
fishing ships coming and going year by year. They wanted a trade 
monopoly, which was incompatible with colonisation, and against this 
monopoly the settlers in Newfoundland rightly contended, as being to 
them a matter of life and death. In course of time the monopoly broke 
down and Newfoundland grew into a colony, but the history of the island 
illustrates that trade does not always foster colonisation, and that the 
interests of trading associations are one thing and those of a colonial 
empire are another. 

Another illustration of the same truth came from the Bermudas, 
where the colonists were oppressed, or alleged that they were oppressed, by 
the Bermuda or Somers Islands Company. Their complaints were the 
familiar complaints against a monopoly, that they were compelled to buy 
and sell through the company alone, and that they were not allowed to 
send petitions to the Imperial Goyernment, unless such petitions were 
approved by the company’s officials. If the allegations which were made 
were at all well founded, the lot of a tobacco planter in the Bermudas in 
the seventeenth century cannot have been a happy one. 

Among the North American colonies the best administered and the 
most contented appear to have been Maryland and Carolina. Maryland 
prospered in quiet sort under the tolerant rule of the Baltimore family. 
There liberty of conscience was enjoyed to an extent not usually known 
in the neighbouring colonies; and wheroas in other parts of British 
America negro slaves were as a rule not baptised, on the ground that 
‘baptism is a manumission,’ in Maryland a law was passed controverting 
this view and directly encouraging the spread of Christianity among the 
slaves. Carolina was under the rule of lords proprietors, including Lord 
Shaftesbury, who gave his name to the Ashley River settlement ; and an 
interesting incident in its history during the years under review was the 
immigration of some Huguenot families. As in other parts of the world, 
the Frenchmen’s skill ‘ in planting vineyards and olive trees and the making 
of silk’ commended them as desirable colonists, and the Commissioners of 
Customs, who were consulted on the subject before the Huguenots were 
sent out, would evidently have preferred that they should have taken up 
their residence in England and given the benefit of their industrial skill 
to Great Britain herself instead of to her colonies. 

Various entries in the book refer to William Penn’s patent. There is 
the minute of his petition on 1 June 1680 for ‘a grant of a tract of land 
in America, lying north of Maryland, on the east bounded with Delaware 
River, on the west limited as Maryland is, and northward to extend as far 
as plantable, which is altogether Indian ;’ and there is an entry of the 
Attorney-General’s comments on the draft of the patent, having been in 
the original ‘ scribbled on a scrap of an old letter.’ Penn’s co-religionists, 
the Quakers, were at the time most unpopular in the colonies. In Rhode 
Island they were tolerated, and in New Plymouth not meddled with ‘except 
they disturb the peace ;’ but in Massachusetts there was a law prohibiting 
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their immigration, and they were classed among ‘idle vagabonds’ and 
not accounted among the numbers of Christians. They were, no doubt, 
difficult to deal with. The governor of Barbados, forbidden by his 
instructions to put the oath of allegiance to them and told to govern 
them ‘some other way,’ naturally asked what the other way might be, 
seeing that on the ground of objecting to the oath they escaped serving 
on juries and in the militia, and other public burdens which their fellow 
colonists were called on to bear. The same governor sent home a map 
of the island, drawn by a Quaker, whose religious scruples forbade him to 
mark upon it either the churches or the fortifications. 

The history of Virginia and the New England states, as recorded in 
the volume under review, is mainly one of unprofitable squabbles. There 
had lately been a rebellion in Virginia, and commissioners sent out from 
England had endless difficulty with an impracticable and moribund 
governor. The colony suffered from over-production of tobacco and con- 
sequent low prices; and the want of towns and centres of population was 
severely felt. ‘We are beginning to see that our miseries are much due 
to our wild and rambling mode of living.’ So runs a letter written from 
Jamestown to the Secretary to the Board of Trade and Plantations in 
July 1680. 

Of the more northern colonies Massachusetts was, as always, the 
most stubborn and independent, and two agents sent to England from 
Boston had a difficult part to play. The colonists were roundly charged 
with disloyalty and disobedience, their claims to the territory of New 
Hampshire were set aside, and eventually, after the agents had gone 
home, there came from England a distinct intimation that force would be 
used if the colony continued to disregard the royal instructions. But 
perhaps the most interesting entry in connexion with the New England 
states is a deposition by the venerable Roger Williams, written at 
Providence on 21 July 1679, respecting the family property of a friend. 
It concludes, ‘ The premises I humbly testify as leaving this country 
and this world.’ 

The West Indies lay under the constant shadow of impending war. 
In 1677 the French admiral D’Estrées with a strong fleet appeared in 
the archipelago, coasting first by one island and then by another, and 
threatening attack at any moment. It was not till May 1678 that the 
danger for a time passed by, in consequence of half the French ships 
having run aground on the reefs off the Dutch island of Curagao. The 
most exposed and the worst defended of the English colonies were the 
Leeward Islands, and Mr. Fortescue pays a just tribute to the courage, 
the resource, and the patient patriotism of their governor, Sir William 
Stapleton. One of the islands, St. Kitts, belonged at the time partly to 
France and partly to Great Britain, and in 1678 the English and French 
governors in the Leeward Islands made a sensible treaty of neutrality, 
under which there should be peace between the two nations in this small 
corner of the world, whatever might be the relations between the mother 
countries. The French government at home, however, refused to ratify 
the arrangement. Stapleton was a model governor. In Sir Jonathan 
Atkins, governor of Barbados, the Board of Trade had a more difficult 
man to deal with. He was the headstrong ruler of a self-willed and high- 
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spirited little colony; he sided with the colony against his employers at 
home, and eventually, in great measure through the influence of the 
West Indian merchants in London, he was recalled. 

Jamaica had belonged to Great Britain only since 1655, and was not 
‘given an elective legislature till a few years later ; but the attitude of the 
colonists, some of them old soldiers of Cromwell, was as independent as 
if the island had been from time immemorial the home of political liberty 
and of representative institutions. The chief incident at the time under 
review was the attempt to govern the colony on the principle of Poyn- 
ing’s law in Ireland, and to send out ready-made laws from this country. 
If the policy had been carried out, there would have been an end to 
anything like self-government for Jamaica, but the resistance which the 
assembly made to the encroachment on their rights was so spirited 
that they won the day, and the colony retained to the full its constitu- 
tional privileges. Mr. Fortescue, however, rightly points out in his pre- 
face that in the seventeenth century colonial legislatures did not exhibit 
themselves in a pleasing light. They were scenes of constant wrangles, 
and in the tropics strongholds of white oligarchies. There was much 
more to be said than is usually allowed for government from home. 
There are a good many references in the volume to the buccaneers who 
haunted the coasts of Jamaica. They are represented as public pests, 
but as a matter of fact Jamaica gained much more than she lost, at any 
rate in time of war, from being the resort of these unlicensed adventurers, 

C. P. Lucas. 


Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire. By R. NisBet 
Bain. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895.) 


Tus volume will prove attractive to many who are unable to read the best 
Swedish monographs on Charles XII. Mr. Bain gives in his preface a 
list of the principal authorities by the aid of which he has compiled what 
he modestly calls ‘a short sketch’ of the history of ‘the lion of the 
north.’ Charles XII certainly deserves the title of hero. From his 
youth he delighted in perils and hardships. ‘Fighting was his true 
vocation, danger his native element, and he was never so radiantly happy 
as when in the midst of a mélée.’ This is true of a large number of men 
in every age, but it is doubtful if a more extraordinary episode than that 
of the Kalibalik of Bender has ever been experienced by any adventurer 
of modern days. To the demands of the Turks that he should leave 
Bender Charles replied by fortifying his little camp. On 1 Feb. 1713 
the Turks began the attack, and s most remarkable struggle ensued. 
Several attempts made by a large Turkish army to capture his house 
were repelled by the Swedish king and some forty men. When eventually 
his house was set on fire he prepared to charge the foe. ‘ My lads,’ he said, 
‘let us out and fight ’em, and let us fight till they capture us alive or dead.’ 
But the Kalibalik of Bender was a mistake on Charles’s part; for with 
it all chance of securing a Turkish alliance against Russia disappeared, 
and after a further fatal delay of two years in Turkey he returned to 
Sweden to find that country encompassed by a ring of foes. 
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It is obvious after reading the volume that Charles XII, though a hero, 
was no statesman. Nevertheless during the years immediately succeeding 
his return to Sweden Charles had a good chance of restoring his fortunes. 
Aided by ‘the wiliest diplomatist in Europe,’ he prepared to take 
advantage of the fear inspired by his name and of the jealousies of the 
allies, and in 1718 the position of Sweden ‘was distinctly better than it 
had been at any time since the catastrophe of Pultawa.’ Mr. Bain gives a 
very lucid description of the efforts of the ‘ grand vizier’ Gértz to counter- 
act the quadruple alliance by a quintuple alliance, the principal members 
of which were to be Russia and Spain. He has also found space to 
bring out clearly the state of parties in Sweden, a knowledge of which is 
necessary for a clear understanding of the revolution of 1720. The death 
of Charles before the fortress of Fredrikshald saved Sweden indeed from 
further exhaustion, but extinguished her political greatness. Peace was 
absolutely necessary for the nation, and as long as Charles lived it seems 
unlikely that he would have accepted peace on the terms offered him by 
his enemies. He was a great hero and meant by nature to be a great 
conqueror. Mr. Bain has no difficulty in proving that intellectually 
he was highly gifted, had a quick comprehension and a marvelious 
memory, especially for figures. Charles’s own dictum that a man who 
did not know mathematics was only half a man will probably not find 
universal acceptance, though it helps to destroy the old notion that he 
was a mere knight errant or at the most a mere warrior. 


A. HASSALL. 


Archbishop Wake and the Project of Union between the Gallican and 
Anglican Churches. By J. H. Lupton, B.D. (London: Bell & 
Sons. 1896.) 


Wen Mr. Lupton was casting about for a subject on which to write 
a dissertation for the degree of B.D. at Cambridge, he was fortunate 
enough to bethink him of the correspondence which took place between 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, and Du Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
during the years 1717-1720, on the possibility of uniting the national 
churches of England and France in common opposition to the papacy 
and its Jesuit advisers. It is difficult to conceive a subject better adapted 
for the purpose. The two correspondents were men of the highest ability 
and reputation. They were actuated by lofty and broad-minded senti- 
ments. They were sincerely desirous of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. The subject of their correspondence is one of perpetual 
interest, and the correspondence itself, owing to the death of Du Pin, is 
by no means of unmanageable compass. The authorities, too, are easily 
obtainable. Archbishop Wake was one of those excellent and laborious 
persons who are a perfect nuisance to their friends and their executors, 
and a perfect godsend to future historians—men who keep every letter 
they receive, annotate every one which they think of interest, and make 
fair copies of their answers. In the library of Christ Church, Oxford, are to 
be found a hundred volumes containing the letters and papers of the prolific 
prelate, and Mr. Lupton soon found that he had not to travel much 
further in search of contemporary documents. A small volume of letters, 
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to and from the Rev. W. Beauvoir, in the British Museum soon exhausted 
the tale of original authorities. 

The great merit of the subject was thus its completeness. It com- 
prised one little episode of remarkable interest and no more. It could be 
dealt with exhaustively in a very small compass. Unfortunately Mr. 
Lupton does not seem to have realised these advantages, and instead of 
making the correspondence between Wake and Du Pin the subject of his 
book, and merely adding to it so much of introduction as was necessary to 
explain its origin, he has, in fact, imbedded it as one chapter in a short 
history of Gallicanism. There are in all four chapters in the book. Of 
these the third chapter alone deals with the ‘project of union,’ and 
comprises little more than half the book, while in the others the 
breathless reader is rushed through French ecclesiastical history from 
Louis IX tothe Vatican council of 1870. In this treatment of his subject 
Mr. Lupton, as it seems to me, has made a mistake of substance as well 
as of form. It is hardly correct to depict the action of Du Pin as part of 
the history of Gallicanism. It was due to a personal development of his 
own mind and nature much more than to a normal development of 
Gallican principles. It is true that Du Pin would never have written as 
he did if he had not been a-Gallican, and if Gallicanism had not been 
labouring under peculiar difficulties at the particular moment when he 
took up his pen. Nevertheless it was not Gallicanism which inspired 
him. His action did not spring necessarily from his principles, and it 
is extremely doubtful if it would have received the support of the bulk of 
the Gallican clergy. 

The real interest of the book lies, therefore, in the interchange of 

opinion between two gifted minds more than in the bearing of the 
scheme which they discussed upon the course of ecclesiastical history. 
From this point of view the correspondence is extremely instructive. 
Archbishop Wake grasped at once the fact that any attempt to bring 
about reunion by drawing up a common liturgy, and agreeing upon 
common formularies of faith and discipline, was hopeless. The way to 
corporate reunion lay through intercommunion. It was by living 
together in one family that men would find that they were a united family, 
not by drafting terms of reunion and discussing points of difference, still 
,e8s by attempting to compel all to adopt one system. Jn his first letter 
to Mr. Beauvoir, the English chaplain at Paris, the archbishop lays down 
the true principle with singular clearness of perception. ‘ To frame,’ he 
says, 
a common confession of faith or liturgie or discipline for both Churches is a 
project never to be accomplished. But to settle each so that the other shall 
declare it to be a sound part of the Catholic Church, and communicate with one 
another as such—this may be easily done without much difficulty by them 
abroad, and I make no doubt but the best and wisest of our Church would be 
ready to give all due encouragement to it. 


Du Pin was quite willing to follow the course suggested, and 
entered on a study of the English formularies, with the object of 
seeing how much there was in them which seemed to require explanation 
before the claim of the English church to be ‘ a sound part of the catholic 
church’ could be admitted. A perusal of the Prayer Book soon satisfied 
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him on the important point of the validity of English orders and sacra- 
ments. He then addressed himself to the study of the thirty-nine articles, 
the results of which he embodied in an elaborate paper which he called a 
commonitorium and sent to the archbishop. The original paper is 
unfortunately lost, but from an abstract of it which remains it appears 
that Du Pin was prepared to accept unconditionally twenty-three of the 
articles, raised unimportant objections to ten of the remainder, and thus 
left six articles only about which he felt serious difficulties. But it is 
noticeable that even among these serious difficulties appeared questions 
as to the number of the sacraments and the nature of purgatory and the 
importance of tradition, which would not now be felt to be such by any 
trained theologian. If Du Pin at the very outset of the consideration of 
the question found so little worthy of serious criticism in the English 
system, it is obvious that he and those who thought with him would 
have felt but little difficulty in agreeing to a restoration of intercommunion 
between the churches of France and England ‘on the lines of the 
archbishop’s first letter. Unfortunately things never got so far. The 
archbishop himself became rather frightened, and was inclined to insist 
upon the repudiation of the authority of the pope as a necessary 
preliminary to further negotation. The French government was not 
prepared to embark upon a contest with the pope, and the death of 
Du Pin, which occurred on 6 June 1719, deprived the malcontent 
members of the Sorbonne of their most distinguished leader and the 
English church of its greatest friend among the Gallican clergy. From 
that time all hope of bringing about any closer understanding between 
the churches of England and France had to be laid aside. The 
opportunity had passed away, leaving behind it only the correspondence 
between Du Pin and the archbishop as a permanent contribution to 
religious history. In that correspondence it is clearly seen that the 
points which divide the branches of the church one from the other are 
very much less important than they are usually considered to be, if only 
they are approached with an honest desire to arrive at an agreement 
without the sacrifice of truth, instead of being treated as matters of 
controversy. Henry O. WAKEMAN. 


The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By Arnrnur Hassatu. Periods of 
European History. (London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1896.) 


AtTHouGH Mr. Hassall has used his editorial power a trifle arbitrarily in 
appropriating to the period discussed in this volume the much-vexed ex- 
pression which supplies it with its title, his treatment of his theme 
certainly conveys to the reader a sufficient notion of his own purposes 
and preferences. As contributor to a series of which the plan is under his 
own control, he was, of course, obliged to fall into line; but he has taken 
advantage of the circumstance that, although the unity of his own subject 
—as, not very convincingly, stated by him in his opening chapter—is 
more or less artificial, his predecessor in his series, Mr. Wakeman, 
whose Ascendency of France (1598-1715) was noticed here some little 
time since, was from this point of view more favoured by fortune. Mr. 
Hassall’s own book is, to my mind, both instructive and interesting if 
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regarded as a well-thought-out and effectively composed essay on the decline 
of the power of France in the political world of the eighteenth century. 
The causes of that decline he has not professed to treat exhaustively ; 
but he has shown with remarkable clearness how large a share in them 
was (pace the duke de Broglie) due to the errors of her diplomacy, above 
all to the ‘ diplomatic revolution ’ which in the middle of the century put 
an end to a political ‘system’ of two hundred years’ standing, and ranged 
Franceand Austria side by side as allies. This view of course by no means 
implies an admiration for all the incidents of that ‘ system,’ some of which 
long survived its actual abrogation. But Mr. Hassall has also shown, with 
not less directness of argument, that the impotent management by the 
French government of the conditions of the new alliance itself, in leav- 
ing all the benefits of the conduct of the war to its partner, was to the full 
as paradoxical as the fact of the alliance itself. In other passages of this 
volume, not so cardinal as these in their relation to the main historical 
issue (which Mr. Hassall has perhaps a little obscured by his encomia 
upon later phases of French foreign policy), he shows the same com- 
petency of judgment in dealing with more or less intricate transactions, 
and the same lucidity of exposition in regard to their general political 
bearings. Thus, for instance, he gives a far fairer account than is to be 
found in most summaries of the period of the activity of Dubois in 
foreign affairs, although the compressed phraseology of his summary (p. 39) 
reads rather oddly. And, to join negative with positive praise, he shows 
good judgment in tacitly refusing to attach exaggerated importance to the 
Bourbon family compact, which has been supposed to have dominated the 
French foreign policy of ‘ the eighteenth century.’ I may be allowéd 
to express a hope that Mr. Hassall will before long find a more con- 
venient framework than that of a compendious history of an extensive 
period, wherein to exhibit the results of studies for the special pursuit of 
which he appears to me to be particularly fitted. Frankly, I cannot hold 
that any historical writer ought to be called upon, or to call upon himself, 
to bring within the covers of a volume like that before me all that Mr. 
Hassall, on the vicar of Wakefield’s principle that ‘ one frame would serve 
for all,’ has sought to compress into it. Benevolent despotism, for instance, 
has but little to do with the balance of power, and Leopold of Tuscany 
has accordingly to be dismissed in a sentence. If Mr. Hassall’s treatment 
of parts of his wider subject is as incomplete as his account of one of its 
chief aspects is in its way satisfactory, it is not he, but his scheme, that 
is to blame. ‘ 

It seems almost a matter of course that in a work of this description 
the necessity of condensation should involve the risk of misapprehension. 
Fortunately, however, so useful a text-book will not lack sufficient com- 
mentators. Dealing with the passages, for instance, referring to Prussia, 
they will point out that ‘the avowed hostility between the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna, which continued ’ from 1740 ‘till our own day,’ has 
been not only disavowed, but non-existent, in the case of at least three 
successive Prussian kings ; was (to say nothing of Frederick William III) 
disavowed over and over again by Frederick William IV, whose loyalty on 
this score is beyond cavil, and a thing of very gradual growth even under 
William I. Concerning yet another Prussian king, Frederick William I, 
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Mr. Hassall makes the rather surprising statement that ‘his despotic 
and brutal régime had compelled his son to turn his attention to literature 
and music.’ On the whole, however, he does justice to Frederick William's 
share in the foundation of the greatness of Prussia, including the virtual 
creation of its army, though on a basis anything but national. By the 
way, the disbandment of the regiment of guards, which is here noted as an 
instance of the liberal spirit in which Frederick began his reign, had been 
suggested to him by his father himself. Elsewhere I have noted a few 
slips, such as are inevitable in a book covering so extensive a ground. 
Schulenburg should not have been described as ‘ Austrian,’ which he was 
neither by birth nor by service when he victoriously defended Corfu. 
Pirna was not itself an ‘impregnable fortress.’ Appendix C (‘ Imperial 
Constitution in the Eighteenth Century ’) is not, I think, quite correct ; how 
did the barons getin ? Early in the volume the college of electors (at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century) should have been stated to have 
included both Bavaria and the Palatinate (up to 1777), not either the one 
or the other. But these things, and one or two vagaries of style, do not 
mar the effect of an able product of historical scholarship, 


A. W. Warp. 


Les Francais aw Canada: la Jeunesse de Bougainville et la Guerre 
de Sept Ans. Par RENE DE KERALLAIN. (Paris. 1896.) 


Tus is a work whose form and purpose rather detract from its value as 
a distinct contribution to the materials of Canadian history. It is the 
explicit object of the book to clear the private and official character of 
the brilliant young French officer Bougainville from certain accusations 
brought against him by a French-Canadian writer of the zealously 
patriotic type. Yet, quite apart from this personal and temporary interest, 
the work contains copious extracts from letters and documents which 
shed considerable light upon several phases of the history of Canada 
at the time of the conquest. Not the least interesting of these is the 
attitude to each other of the home and colonial factors when suddenly 
brought into intimate contact. 

At the opening of the war France despatched a large and well-equipped 
force to Canada under Montcalm. This prompt and vigorous support of 
the colony naturally brought joy to the hearts of the Canadians; but, the 
first burst of enthusiasm over, it was soon evident to each that there 
might exist at least two distinct types of Frenchmen. The polished and 
courtly officers, fresh from the most fashionable, worldly, and brilliant 
social centre in Europe, despised the poverty-stricken, unpolished, 
ignorant, yet proud and highly sensitive noblesse of Canada, whose 
idiosyncrasies and pretensions afforded endless material for epigram, 
satire, and jest to their sharp tongues and trained wits. The French 
soldiers, again, despised the Canadian militia for their very unmilitary 
bearing and equipment and their ludicrous ideas of war. To the Canadians 
and their Indian allies war meant a series of stealthy skirmishes, of sudden 
raids on defenceless farmhouses or small villages, accompanied by mis- 
cellaneous fire and slaughter and the acquisition of a string of scalps taken 
from all ages and both sexes. It was not that the Canadian was naturally 
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more brutal or more cowardly than the French soldier, but his long alliance 
with the Indian and the settled policy of his government had caused him to 
regard these inhuman atrocities as a highly proper and even Christian 
method of warfare. Were not the English heretics the enemies of God as 
well as of the French? It was equally natural that both officers and men 
of the newly arrived French forces should take little pains to conceal their 
horror and disgust at these methods of warfare. The French Canadians in 
their eyes were not fit to be accounted regular soldiers, though they might 
be useful enough as hewers of wood and drawers of water. In this 
light they were at first treated, and bitter were the complaints of the 
Canadians at the indignities which they suffered and the hardships 
which they bore as virtual servants to the regular French troops. 

Vaudreuil, the Canadian governor, himself a native of Canada and 
thoroughly imbued with Canadian ideas and methods, naturally defended 
the Canadians, and insisted on carrying out the old war policy of the 
colony. This policy consisted in so terrcrising the whole English 
frontier, from Acadia to the Ohio, by means of constant Indian-Frencb 
raids, as to keep in check the English colonial advance to the west, or 
drive the colonists back to the coast. 

Montcalm, regarding the war as a regular series of campaigns between 
trained English and French soldiers transferred to America, and involving 
the very existence of the French colony, naturally despised this petty 
Canadian policy. Thus from the first there was discord from top to 
bottom of the French forces in Canada. The controversies and mis- 
understandings which then arose have been cherished by the French 
Canadians down to the present time, though almost completely forgotten 
in France itself. The peculiar political situation and narrow circum- 
stances of the French Canadians encouraged the incorporation of their 
side of the controversy with the other elements of the ancient régime in 
Canada which constitute the chief factors in French-Canadian patriotism 
to this day. One of the most recent of the enthusiastic supporters 
of the French-Canadian cause against all comers is the abbé Casgrain. 
He is eager to defend the character and actions of the Canadians, and to 
saddle the responsibility for the loss of the colony and for most of the 
unpleasant and discreditable incidents connected with it upon the element 
from Old France. In his writings on this period he felt called upon 
to attack with peculiar severity the intelligent and vivacious young 
French officer Bougainville, whose chief sins seem to have been that he 
shared the natural prejudices of his comrades, was minutely observant 
of what was going on about him, and freely outspoken in his observations 
on men and things. To defend his relative from the accusations, direct 
and implied, brought against both his private and official character is the 
central object of M. René de Kerallain, and in this he has been successful. 
Apam SHorrv. 


The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderley), 
recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years Ago: from 1776 to 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Apzang. (London: Longmans. 1896.) 

Few who read this volume will be disposed to quarrel with Miss Adeane’s 

description of her grandmother's letters as being ‘ of unusual merit and 
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well worthy of careful preservation ;’ for, apart from their inherent charm 
and piquancy, they contain many personal details of interest about some 
of the best known of Miss Holroyd’s contemporaries, both English and 
French. Her father, the first earl of Sheffield, though not in any way a 
great man, had a strong taste for literary and learned society, and among 
those who figure in these pages are Gibbon, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Ben- 
jamin Thompson, Archdeacon Coxe, Madame d’Arblay, Madame de 
Genlis, Lally-Tollendal, Hayley, Sidney Smith, and the Rev. Thomas 
Bowdler, whose name is enshrined in the English language. The principal 
interest naturally attaches to the letters of Gibbon, and to the account of 
the visit which Miss Holroyd paid him at Lausanne in the autumn of 
1792. But the letters in which she details her experiences during her 
journey across France on that occasion are of some historical importance ; 
and the same may be said of the various letters to and from Lally-Tollendal 
during that year. Miss Adeane has followed a sound rule in confining her 
editorial comment within the narrowest possible limits, but it is a rule 
whick requires occasional relaxation in the case of letters so full as the 
present of allusions to passing events. She might, for instance, have given 
the name of the authoress of that once famous book ‘ The Peruvian Letters’ 
(p. 14), and explained the reference to Margaret Nicholson (p. 15). On 
p. 118, when she states that Lally ‘ had exercised a moderating influence 
on the Committee of National Safety,’ presumably she means the ‘ Comité 
de Constitution,’ on which Lally served from its appointment in July until 
his resignation in September 1789. But as a rule the notes leave little 
to be desired. The index is excellent, though some of the information 
hidden there might have been embodied in foot notes to the text. There 
are several fine photogravures, and on the cover is a silhouette of Gibbon 
and the earl of Sheffield. These with good print and binding combine to 
make a very handsome volume. A. F. Potnarp. 


Journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James, 1752-1828. 
Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1896.) 


THE title is somewhat of a misnomer, and calculated to produce dis- 
appointment. James did not serve afloat after 1799; and when the 
peace of Amiens put an end to his wish for employment he was a 
post captain of less than three years’ standing. In his masterly introduc- 
tion Professor Laughton warns the reader against expecting what he 
will not find. The ‘ Journal ’ cannot be regarded as an important contri- 
bution to general history ; its special interest lies in its allusion to, or 
casual mention of, points of everyday service or manners of life. Nor is 
minute accuracy in every instance to be looked for. The earlier part of 
the journal was written during James’s captivity at Ou Trou and toa 
great extent must have been put together from memory, whilst the later 
part was written up rather after the manner of reminiscences, when 
James had settled on shore, by aid of memorandum books, supplemented 
by a memory not always to be depended upon. No aspersion is to be 
cast upon the writer’s honesty of intention, but his desire to tell a good 
story led him unwittingly to exaggerate a little. This exaggeration is 
chiefly noticeable in the account of the short allowance of provisions 
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with which crews had in those days to put up, and in the numbers given 
of the sick on board ships in active service. 

James actually entered the service in 1771, although by a common 
abuse of the time his name had been borne on the books seven years 
earlier. His first ten years of service were passed in the West Indies or 
on the American coast. Taken prisoner on the outbreak of war with 
France, he endured a nine months’ rigorous captivity in San Domingo, 
but upon rejoining was promoted lieutenant in 1779. He took part in 
the capture of Omoa, a Spanish possession in the Gulf of Honduras, and 
in his journal vindicates the claim of the navy to the chief credit for that 
achievement, showing that the co-operation of the army, of which the 
military commander made so much, was confined to the presence of eight 
soldiers. Two years later he was a witness of the capitulation of York- 
town. His explanation of the causes of that disaster is very inadequate. 
Of Graves’s action of September 5, which marked that the command of 
the sea had passed to the French, he takes little or no account. He 
speaks of Clinton ‘suffering’ Washington to march southwards ‘ un- 
molested,’ and throws the whole burden of blame on that commander. 
But his record of the patent facts is of the deepest interest. The over- 
whelming nature of the enemy’s fire is done full justice to, and the 
account of the failure of the fireships to destroy the French fleet is 
instructive. When the war of the French Revolution broke out James 
was engaged in the transport service, and the good work which he did in 
the attacks on Martinique and Guadeloupe, and during the siege of Fort 
Matilda, in the latter island, of which he gives a graphic description, 
secured him deservedly the favour of Sir John Jervis. The dishonesty 
of those he trusted left him at the mercy of his creditors, and he had 
great difficulty in getting away from England to join his patron’s flagship 
in the Mediterranean. In 1796 he was promoted master and commander. 
His vessel was the first British ship of war that ever visited Corfu, and 
a very interesting question of saluting was raised, as the practice of the 
Venetian and British governments differed ; but James steadfastly upheld 
the honour of the British flag, and carried his point. He was singularly 
unfortunate in missing the battle of Cape St. Vincent, his only chance 
of a fleet action, and with it the practical certainty of gaining post rank. 
His cruise off Teneriffe, in a ship which had lost its guns, was badly 
provisioned, and had a worthless crew, was a fine display of obstinate 
resolution in the face of great difficulties. The material with which, 
under stress of the great war, the smaller vessels were apt to be manned 
was wretched in the extreme. The same spirit, at once resolute and 
adventurous, carried him successfully through a cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean, which not only freed him from his debts, but left him the comfortable 
balance of 25,000/. on which to retire. He was promoted post captain in 
1798, after thirty-six years’ (so the journal says, but the exaggeration is 
obvious) arduous service, a very different experience from that of other more 
fortunate officers. James was one of the many naval officers who lacked 
the opportunity rather than the ability to leave a permanent mark in 
history, and the Navy Records Society has done well to publish the 
‘journal of a by no means inadequate representative of the numerous class 
whose services,-unmentioned and forgotten, did so much-to build ap 
England’s maritime greatness. W. B. Woop. 
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L’ Invasion Austro-Prussienne (1792-1794). Documents publiés pour la 
Société d’Histoire Contemporaine par Lionce Pincaup. (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1895.) 


Tue contents of this volume fall under two heads—first, certain memoirs 
on the war between the French republic and the first coalition by the 
comte de Langeron, and, secondly, a circumstantial narrative by some 
unknown author of Wurmser’s campaign in Lower Alsace in 1793. The 
memoirs by Langeron are of considerable value. Langeron may fairly be 
termed a soldier of fortune; for, although he began his career in the 
French army, he had entered the Russian service before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Together with his friend the duc de Richelieu he acted 
as Russian military attaché at the Austrian headquarters in the Netherlands 
during the campaigns of 1798 and 1794. It was their chief duty to keep 
the empress informed of the military operations day byday. Fearing lest 
matter intended only for the Russian government might come to the 
knowledge of the Austrians, they preserved no copies of their despatches. 
When Langeron returned to Russia he found insuperable obstacles in the 
way of refreshing his memory with the originals. The précis of the 
campaigns of 1793 and 1794 here published was then written by him 
from memory. The two brief memoirs on the political affairs of Europe, 
written in June 1792 and in January 1794 respectively, were intended 
by Langeron for the perusal of the French princes and of Count Ester- 
hazy, who then had charge of their interests at the Russian court. 
These documents Langeron subsequently deposited in the French foreign 
office, where they have been utilised by several modern historians. In 
politics Langeron was a staunch royalist and aristocrat. He had a pro- 
found distrust of the Austrians, whom he considered the natural and 
necessary enemies of the French, and whom he accused of wilfully pro- 
longing anarchy in France for their own advantage. He also detested the 
English, to whom he ascribed all the calamities of France, even the 
Revolution. He regarded the Prussians as the natural allies of France, 
since only by that alliance could they be secure against the Austrians ; but 
he did not credit the Prussians with sense to recognise this fact or honesty 
to act loyally towards the Bourbons. On all these points he exhibits the 
usual bias of the exile, who sees no difficulty in the restoration of the 
polity which he approves, except in the sloth, the dulness, or the treachery 
of foreign powers. As a'military critic, however, Langeron was competent, 
and as a narrator of military operations he is singularly clear and forcible. 
The modern reader will not be surprised at his severe censure of the 
conduct of the allies, but may consider the praise lavished upon Mack a 
reflexion on Langeron’s discernment. It is very possible, however, that 
Mack was not so great a dunce as his colleagues. 

The writer of the history of the campaign in Alsaceis unknown. The 
manuscript was in the possession of the late Prince Lobanoff, by whom it 
was communicated to M. Pingaud. It is evident that the author was a 
Frenchman and a royalist. He was. anxious to demonstrate that the 
’ earlier successes of the allies were due chiefly to Wurmser, and that their 
ultimate failure was the fault of the duke of Brunswick. It is not the 
duke’s talent, but his loyalty, or rather the loyalty of his master, to the 
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common cause which he impeaches. The minute acquaintance with the 
scene of operations here displayed the writer must have acquired either by 
actual service in the campaign or by residence there for some considerable 
time. He seems to be mainly honest, although he magnifies the Austrian 
successes, and underestimates their losses down to the eve of their 
disorderly retreat across the Rhine. F. C. MontacueE. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. By Cuartes M. AnpReEws. Vol. I., 1815- 
1850. (London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896.) 


Tuts volume, the work of an American professor, will naturally be com- 
pared with the late Mr. Fyffe’s well-known ‘ History of Modern Europe.’ 
For Mr. Andrews covers very much the same period as his English pre- 
decessor, seeing that he has two preliminary chapters upon ‘ The French 
Revolution’ and ‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’ and therefore really starts at 
about the same date as Mr. Fyffe. But the two authors treat their 
subject in a very different way. Mr. Andrews gives no foot notes or 
references, avoids details, and scarcely mentions the Belgian, Spanish, and 
Greek movements, which are narrated at considerable length by Mr. 
Fyffe. He has much less to say, too, of the leading personages in the 
great drama, and we miss the character sketches for which Mr. Fyffe 
found space. The book consequently becomes a trifle heavy, and the 
style is rather ponderous, and occasionally slovenly. Such phrases as a 
‘Pyrrhine victory,’ ‘ resigning from the presidency,’ ‘antagonising the 
Neo-Guelphs,’ and ‘the principle wing ’ are not English at all, while one 
long sentence on p. 345 is never completed. In addition to these errors 
we have noticed several smaller slips of the pen, such as ‘ heydey ’ and 
‘la droit.’ The person to whom Frederick William IV made the remark 
quoted on p. 480 was not Baron Stockmar, but Beckerath, as Mr. 
Andrews may see if he will consult the first volume of Sybel; while to 
describe Kotzebue merely as ‘a journalist,’ without mention of his far 
better known profession of a dramatist, is misleading. With these 
exceptions the author has done his work well. He has consulted 
the usual authorities and condensed their information. After his 
two preliminary chapters he traces the ‘ reconstruction’ of 1815, the 
state of France during the reigns of Louis XVIII and Charles X, the 
progressive movements in Germany and Italy, and the rise and fall of 
the July monarchy. His two best chapters are those devoted to the 
revolution of 1848 and its after-effects. By making Austria the central 
figure, and her policy the chief object of revolutionary attack, he greatly 
simplifies the description of that longus et wnus annus, while he well 
brings out the fact that the ‘ rivalry of races’ within the Austrian dominions 
was of great assistance to the cause of reaction. Being written from a 
moderate liberal standpoint, the volume is studiously fair to both sides. 
It has two good maps and an index. W. MiIcter. 
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L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne: son Histoire, son Influence jusqu’d nos Jours. 
Par Grorces WEILL, docteur és lettres. (Paris: Alean. 1896.) 


Dr. Wertt’s ‘ Saint-Simon et son (uvre,’ to which the present book 
is a sequel, was noticed in this Review in April 1895. The author 
has followed the same method now as before; he is the historian, who 
takes no side but contemplates all, in this instance an easy self-denial, for 
‘the School of St. Simon is dead; there are still Fourierists and 
Comtists, but no St. Simonians’ (p. 290). Yet the school played a part in 
two revolutions and was not without power in the second empire. 

After St. Simon’s funeral (May 1825) his disciples Olinde Rodrigues, 
Halévy, Bailly, Comte, and Enfantin met and decided to found a journal, 
which duly appeared in the autumn under the title of Le Producteur. 
Comte at first furnished the philosophy, and Enfantin the economics. 
The programme was social reform. Inheritance was to be abolished ; 
credit was to be organised and extended, in order to hasten the fall of 
interest (already foreseen) (p.8; cf. p. 75); and the bankers were to direct 
industry. But the French public were more concerned about the Charter 
and the freedom of the press than about far-reaching social reforms. 
The Producteur disappeared at the end of 1826. Its schemes survived 
it. Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Duveyrier joined the staff of the Caisse 
Hypothécaire: they were trying to propagate a religion by finance. 
Eugéne Rodrigues, brother of Olinde, comes into view as the prophet of 
the new religion, which was inspired by the writings of Lessing, De 
Staél, Lamennais, and De Maistre. It was essentially pantheistic. 
All is in God; therefore all things are sanctified ; the flesh itself is reha- 
bilitated ; we are no longer Voltairians but children of eternity. The chief 
adepts of the new religion were to form a ‘college;’ the chief of the 
chief was to be ‘ father’ (there were afterwards two fathers, Bazard and 
Enfantin); the next in degree ‘sons.’ This sacerdotalism lost Comte, 
Halévy, and Bailly to the cause. 

Eugéne died in 1880; but Olinde sustained the school, as he had 
before sustained the master. He had with him (besides the Péreires 
and Gustave d’Eichthal) Bazard, who had the qualities of style and 
clearness lacking to Rodrigues himself. To the outer world it was none 
of these, but Enfantin that personified St. Simonianism. He believed 
himself to be a modern Moses or Zoroaster, and he had a personal fascina- 
tion that induced others to share his belief. 

Bazard’s lectures (‘ L’ Exposition de la Doctrine ’) represent what was 
fairly common to the whole body of adherents. They tell us that 
humanity, like a plant or animal, has its laws of growth ; its development 
proceeds on three lines, art, science, and industry, a trio corresponding 
to feeling, intellect, and matter (cf. p. 30). There is in history an alternation 
of critical and organic (or constructive) epochs ; we are now at the begin- 
ning of an organic. The most notable fact of history is the progress of 
the principle of association; and we have now to make it complete 
and all-embracing, leaving out neither women nor working-men; we 
must recognise that labour is the only title to property. Religion 
will represent the principle of Love, at the head of all, directing science 
and industry, and assigning to every one his work ; religion itself is re- 
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presented by the chief priest as the living law—loi vivante. 
sophical sect had thus become a religious one. 

St. Simonianism helped to bring to the front in 1880 the social re- 
forms afterwards so popular in 1848. The St. Simonians tried in vain 
to persuade La Fayette to be dictator and carry out their programme, 
In Napoleon III some twenty years afterwards they seemed to have found 
such a dictator (see ch. viii., ‘St. Simonianism under the Empire’). In 
1880 and under Louis Philippe they were seen, perhaps, at their best ; 
certainly their missionary zeal was at its height. Their preaching im- 
pressed Heine and converted Liszt. Barrault’s addresses were a power 
in Paris, and he was well seconded by Laurent, Reynaud, and Pierre 
Leroux. All gave liberally of their wealth, like the primitive Christians 
(pp. 51, 56, 58). In the south of France they made some converts, but 
cn the whole were quite unsuccessful abroad. At the time of the July 
Revolution they published the popular Globe as well as the philosophical 
L’Organisateur. The Globe bore such mottoes as, A chacun selon sa 
capacité, d chaque capacité selon ses euvres ; and it had Michel Chevalier 
as editor. It demanded the annexation of Belgium, the liberation of 
Poland, alliance with England and Prussia. Later the St. Simonians 
inclined more to Austria, as the mediator between east and west (pp. 
192, 198). At home the Globe denounced the liberals for their blind 
faith in parliamentary government, the legitimists for their obstinate 
defence of obsolete abuses and privileges, and the republicans for their 
appeals to violence and to the sovereignty of the people. ‘ Government by 
everybody is equivalent to government by nobody.’ They tried to mediate 
between the well-to-do and the people, looking forward to a society 
organised, like an army, under capable generals. It was not, however, to 
be centralised government ; each commune was to be directed by its mayor, 
schoolmaster, and priest, naturally a St. Simonian priest. 

The French public were not captivated, and the school itself did not 
long remain united. In 1831 Enfantin began to teach, at first esoterically, 
then openly, a doctrine of free love, as a logical deduction from the pan- 
theistic rehabilitation of the flesh (pp. 96 seq.) This new doctrine estranged 
not only Bazard but Hippolyte Carnot, Pierre Leroux, and Charton, 
and illustrious women like Madame Bazard and Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Hilaire ; finally Rodrigues himself left the main body, trying (in vain) to 
become head of a new one. Prosecution of Enfantin and others by 
the government seemed rather to encourage than dishearten them, leading 
to the establishment of the famous St. Simonian convent at Ménilmon- 
tant, April 1882. Forty adherents, most of them clever young men 
from the Polytechnique, followed Enfantin into seclusion ! (ch. iv., ‘La 
Retraite 4 Ménilmontant’). Félicien David laid the foundations of 
his brilliant career in that singular household. At the end of 1832 
Enfantin disbanded his followers, and the St. Simonians ceased to be in 
any sense a united body. The survivors of the forty dispersed this way 
and that, retaining for the most part their faith, forming groups, and even 
starting newspapers to spread it. But there was no longer any school. 
Some went on pilgrimage to the east, looking for the Woman-Messiah ; ? 


A philo- 


1 Their names.are chronicled on p. 119. 
* Assisted in their search by Lady Hester Stanhope among others (p. 141). 
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some applied themselves to business, in order to make money for the 
good cause, and it is fair to say that many made fortunes and faithfully 
spent them on the cause (pp. 152, 197, 206). Many became Christians, 
Fourierists, or Comtists (p. 154). We need not dwell on the later history, 
which is episodical; but it is to be remembered to the credit of the St. 
Simonians that many of the schemes preached by the Globe in 1830-2, 
or by the dispersed remnant, were of great practical utility and were after- 
wards carried out, such as the extension of railways, the drainage of Paris, 
the making of the Suez Canal (p. 112 seg. ; ef. pp. 176, 203), the colonisa- 
tion of Algeria (pp. 179, 180 seq.), and the extension of banking (cf. p. 244). 
It was because Louis Napoleon allowed many of these schemes to be 
executed in his reign that he was regarded by St. Simonians as a philo- 
sopher king of their pattern. Though the grandiose idea of a new 
‘ Encyclopédie,’ cherished by the master and revived by Enfantin (p. 276), 
was no doubt less useful, the execution of this scheme too was begun (on 
the death of Enfantin in 1864) by Duveyrier and Sainte-Beuve (p. 282), 
one sign out of many of the fascination exercised by St. Simonian ideas 
on the most powerful minds in France only a generation ago. 
J. Bonar. 


Napoléon III avant Empire. Par H. Turerta. Tome II. (Paris: 
Plon. 1896.) 


Tue first volume of this work, which was noticed in a former number of 
this Review (vol. xi. pp. 8391-5), brought the career of Louis Napoleon 
down to his election as president of the French republic on 10 Dec. 1848 ; 
the second and last covers the three years between that date and the 
coup d'état of 2 Dec. 1851. It strikes us at the outset as rather a 
lack of proportion to devote 578 pages to such a short period, when the 
whole of the president’s previous life is compressed into a similar space. 
Nor is this great diffuseness warranted by the importance or interest of 
the subject. For the presidency was remarkable for little else but the 
Roman expedition abroad, while at home it was a series of provincial 
tours, military reviews, and verbose parliamentary debates. But the 
industry of M. Thirria has supplied ample materials out of the newspaper 
files, English as well as French, which he has ransacked in quest of 
everything that could possibly illustrate public opinion of the president’s 
acts and motives. Even more than the preceding volume this second 
part is a magazine of newspaper cuttings. It would have been better 
if M. Thirria had given us a careful digest of these innumerable ‘ leaders,’ 
illustrated with quotations here and there, instead of overloading his book 
with column after column of them. For amid this mass of newspaper 
extracts the reader loses sight of the main thread of the narrative alto- 
gether, and is apt to feel disappointed when his author throws aside the 
pen for several pages and takes up the scissors and paste brush of the 
sub-editor. As a work of reference M. Thirria’s volumes are excellent, 
especially as they have copious and accurate tables of contents. But we 
have read more readable lives of Napoleon III, and clearer, because 
more concise, histories of his presidency. 
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Throughout this volume M. Thirria appears as the apologist of 
the presitent. According to him history will condemn the prince for 
having violated his oath and the constitution committed to his charge ; 
but he ‘will be merciful to the president of the republic, while 
reserving all his severity for the emperor.’ The fact is that the author 
cannot conceal his dislike for the ‘principle of nationalities,’ which 
guided the foreign, and particularly the Italian, policy of Napoleon III, 
whereas he is much more lenient in his judgment of the coup d’état. 
He takes the view that the president did not intend such a step until all 
other means of securing a prolongation of his powers had failed, and 
argues with much ingenuity in support of his theory. Every one, he says, 
was on the side of the prince; even the assembly itself had declared by a 
considerable majority for revision of the constitution ; but that majority 
fell short of the three-fourths required by law. What, then, was the 
president to do? He could not dissolve the assembly; he could not 
induce it to reconsider its vote. The true answer is not, however, that 
given by M. Thirria. The public welfare, not always synonymous with 
public opinion, did not demand a resort to force, and now that the second 
empire is dead and gone it is not at all certain that the end justified 
the means. Besides, M. Thirria does not explain how it was that the 
president, who, on his showing, desired to attain his ends by constitu- 
tional means, made such extraordinary efforts from the very first to 
ingratiate himself with the army. The lavish largesses which he 
bestowed upon the common soldiers, the extravagant doles of food and 
drink which provoked the sarcasm, Le président est moins guerrier que 
restaurateur, the tacit encouragement given to shouts of Vive Napoléon ! 
or even Vive l’empereur ! at reviews, the removal of General Neumayer, 
who had forbidden such demonstrations among his men, the degradation 
of General Changarnier from his double command—all these incidents 
occurred before the vote of the assembly on the question of revision, and 
all pointed to a coup d’état. Probably the prince had two strings to his 
bow; he was willing to make the assembly his tool, if he could; but 
from the outset he was resolved to have the army with him. What 
must strike any reader is the blindness of the leading republicans to what 
was coming. No one would look for political judgment in Lamartine, 
who ridiculed the idea of a coup d’état and cited the American constitu- 
tion as conclusive proof that a second consecutive presidential term would 
be as harmless in the case of Louis Napoleon as in that of Washington. 
But Changarnier, who could have prevented the military demonstrations 
if he had so chosen, cannot be acquitted of weakness. Regarding the 
president as a ‘ melancholy parrot,’ a dawdling dilettante who scrawled 
on the back of public documents-or made cockboats of state papers at 
cabinet councils, he allowed the golden opportunity to slip away, until it 
was too late. The man who had the clearest insight of them all was 
Cavaignac, the president’s beaten competitor, whose speech on the 
prolongation of his rival’s term of office was one of the most remarkable 
political forecasts ever uttered. ‘ We have already,’ he told the assembly, 
‘a temporary power ; we are threatened with a prolonged power ; power 
for life may perhaps be expected ; then will come hereditary power, then 
the interest of the dynasty, then the revolution. On commence par la 
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prolongation, on finit par l'usurpation.’ Here in a sentence is the history 
of the rise and fall of the second empire. 

Yet it was not by his overtures to the soldiers alone that the president 
gave early notice to the politicians of his intentions. The growth of a 
violent Bonapartist press, the articles of such papers as the Dix 
Décembre and the Napoléon, alleged to be written or inspired at the 
Elysée; the appointment of new préfets ; the determination of the prince 
to be something more than a lay figure surmounted by a cocked hat ; 
the nomination of an unknown Bonapartist as vice-president; the 
perpetual allusions in the presidental speeches to the need of a firm hand 
for the repression of the red spectre—these signs of the times could hardly 
have been mistaken, one would have thought, especially when the power 
of the name of Napoleon was remembered. Yet M. Thirria would have 
us believe in the sincerity of the president’s Strassburg speech, in which 
he denied all intention of attacking the constitution and ended with the 
famous avowal, Le titre que j’ambitionne le plus est celui d’honnéte 
homme. ‘Later on,’ says the author, ‘and by degrees, he became 
dominated by the fixed idea of a mission from Providence, and came . 
to believe, and believe sincerely, that his duty, his oath, his honour 
demanded one thing alone’—the coup d'état. 

M. Thirria shows by his comments on the Roman expedition of 1849 
that he shares the prevailing prejudice of his countrymen against modern 
Italy, which he describes as ennemie de la France, ennemie d’autant plus 
arréconciliable que son unité a été faite par nous et cimentée de notre sang. 
The Roman policy of Louis Napoleon was, no doubt, a great mistake: it 
violated the article of the French constitution, which proclaimed that 
‘the republic respects foreign nationalities and never employs her forces 
against the liberty of any people ;’ it disgusted Mazzini and the Roman 
republicans ; it failed to satisfy the pope; it aroused no enthusiasm at 
home. But to say that the Italians nows montraient déja qu’ils élevaient 
Vingratitude ad la hauteur d’wne vertu nationale is to descend from the 
dignity of history to the level of party politics. After all, Napoleon III 
did not promise to ‘ free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic’ for nothing, 
while the completion of that ideal was due to the Prussian victories over 
Austria in 1866, not to the French emperor. W. MILter. 





Reinhold Pauli: Lebenserinnerungen nach Briefen und Tagebiichern 
zusammengestellt von ExisaBeTH Pauut. (Halle: Privately printed. 
1895.) 


THe labours of Reinhold Pauli in the cause of English history, though 
fully recognised by English historians, have not met with the acknow- 
ledgment they deserve at the hands of the general public. His most 
important works remain untranslated, and are—to our discredit, it must 
be said—little known in this country. And yet it will probably be 
allowed that for at least three centuries of our history—the three last 
centuries of the middle ages—Pauli’s ‘ Geschichte Englands’ is still the 
best general authority, though it was published forty years ago. Had an 
Englishman written an equally good history of medieval Germany, it 
would not have been treated in this way. 
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Pauli’s writings are the best proof of the interest which he took in the 
history of England, but the book before us displays in a highly agree- 
able manner the liking he acquired for the country itself and its 
inhabitants. As a young man he spent nearly ten years of his life in 
England and Scotland, and in later days, after he had settled down as 
a German professor, he paid repeated visits to his old haunts. Oxford 
and Cambridge, Edinburgh and London must have been almost as 
familiar to him as Bremen or Géttingen. He fell in love with English 
university life ; he delighted in the Highlands ; he was stimulated by the 
vastness and the restlessness of London. Few foreigners have had a 
more sympathetic appreciation of this many-sided island, so unlike the 
rest of Europe, and in the midst of the abuse which our ‘ splendid isola- 
tion’ has of late brought down upon our heads it is not unpleasant to 
turn to some one from across the water who could find a few things to 
admire. But, while liking and admiring, Pauli did not lose his critical 
faculty. He criticises freely, but, as a rule, justly, and at all events with- 
out malice. 

Frau Pauli’s reminiscences, largely supplemented by extracts from her 
husband’s letters and diaries, present a very interesting picture of the 
student life. It is the life of a man who lived for learning, and who died 
in the midst of work, but who, at the same time, had a warm heart, a 
vivacious temperament, many friends, many diverse interests—a man 
who loved music and literature, felt keenly about politics, and was 
intensely patriotic—in short, a scholar who never froze into a Wagner, but 
contrived successfully to combine the man and the Gelehrte. Pauli came 
of a North German family, members of which had settled in several of the 
Hanse towns. His father, a Hamburger, took part in the rising against the 
French in 1818, and subsequently settled in Berlin, where he married a 
daughter of an old French protestant family. . Pauli’s character, a blend 
of French vivacity and German thoroughness, faithfully represented this 
mixed descent. His father migrated to Bremen in 1830, when Reinhold 
was seven years old, and there the lad went to school. In 1840 he went 
to Berlin, where he eagerly studied English, read English poetry, and 
made friends with Delius over Shakespeare. In 1842 he entered the 
university, and attended Ranke’s lectures. After a short time at Bonn, 
where he heard Dahlmann and made acquaintance with Arndt, he 
returned to Berlin, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1846. 

Anxious to perfect himself in English, he gladly accepted the offer of 
a tutorship in a wealthy Scottish family, at that moment resident at 
Richmond on the Thames. His first letters from England bear evidence 
of occasional Heimweh, and his two pupils were not all that they might 
have been; but he writes enthusiastically of London and Westminster, 
and goes into ecstasies over Jenny Lind. The family soon moved home 
to Scotland, where he had plenty of time to prosecute his studies in the 
English language and literature, but found the humdrum domestic life 
rather tedious. Meanwhile he kept his primary object in view. ‘ My atten- 
tion,’ he writes, ‘is directed, now as ever, to the political and constitutional 
history of England.’ And again, in an interesting letter to Lappenberg, 
written in February 1848, he says,‘ To study English history at close 
quarters was the one object which brought me to England... my 
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keenest desire is to go deeply into the Norman period, to which I was 
strongly attracted as a boy.’ He worked hard at Anglo-Saxon, which he 
had already begun under Lappenberg’s auspices. A little later we find 
him beginning to write, fortunate in a country at peace with itself while 
all Europe was in turmoil. 

A good part of 1848 he spent in Edinburgh, where he made acquaint- 
ance with ‘Christopher North,’ Sir William Hamilton, Lorimer, and 
others. In the autumn of that year he was revelling in the beauties of 
Oxford. Early in 1849 he went to London, where Bunsen warmly 
befriended him, and a year later he took up his abode in Bunsen’s house 
as the great man’s secretary. Here he had plenty of work to do for his 
patron, but he found time to carry on his own studies. In March 1850 
he was able to tell Lappenberg that he had acquainted himself with the 
whole mass of medieval English historians, and had learnt Anglo-Saxon 
and a little Norse into the bargain. The first outcome of this was his 
‘ Alfred,’ published in 1851. But already (September 1850) he had been 
nominated by Lappenberg, whose eyesight was failing, to continue his 
great work on English history. ‘I must confess,’ writes Pauli, ‘that your 
nomination of me as a fitting successor to yourself has almost more 
alarmed and humbled me than emboldened me to undertake a task so 
unexpectedly offered and in itself so attractive.’ His chief difficulty was 
that, having to make his living, he would not be able to devote more than 
a portion of his time to the history. It was not, indeed, till a year and a 
half later that he was in a position to set to work regularly on his task. 
In April 1852 he gave up his post in Bunsen’s house, carrying with him 
the gratitude and best wishes of his employer. For some time he 
remained in London, hard at work, hopeful, but somewhat anxious for 
the future. ‘If I were not inspired,’ he writes to Parthey, ‘by the 
ambition to do something solid for my country, it would be mere folly to 
lead so toilsome a life here in England, with nothing to look forward to 
but payment after German fashion. But it is this thought that helps me 
along—this, and the secret hope of some day finding a place in a German 
university. I long for home more than ever.’ And to Lappenberg he 
writes that he has seen Ranke, who has advised him to come home soon. 
‘If the abundance of historical materials ties me here,’ he says, ‘on the 
other hand I find neither hearty sympathy nor scientific support in my 
undertaking.’ In the winter of 1852-3 he went home for his military 
service as a Prussian citizen, and soon afterwards the first volume of his 
English history (1154-1272) appeared. 

Yet another year was passed in England, where Pauli worked ‘ like a 
horse ’ at his second volume, and also at a collection of documents (pre- 
served in the Tower and elsewhere) on German history. These were 
published in 1854 and 1855. In the autumn of 1855 he established 
himself as a Privat-Docent at Bonn, but he soon moved on to Munich, 
where he spent the winter of 1856-7. Here he found himself in the 
best of company—Kaulbach, Sybel, Liebig. Nevertheless he writes, ‘I 
feel here, as a North-German, far less at home than I ever did in 
England.’ The following spring he accepted the offer of a professorship 
at Rostock. Here he enjoyed a brief year of married happiness. His 
wife, Anna Ulrichs, was the eldest daughter of a good commercial family 
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in Bremen, with whom his own relatives had for some time been intimate. 
His marriage took place in August 1857; in October of the following 
year his wife died. He sought relief from his sorrow by plunging again 
into his English studies, and the winter of 1858-9 was spent in 
England. By this time the second and third volumes of his history had 
been published (1855 and 1858), bringing the work down to 1509. He 
published no more in Heeren and Ukert’s series, but he continued to 
work at his favourite subject. Early in 1859 we find him at Cambridge, 
enjoying a feast at Sidney Sussex and admiring the portrait of Cromwell, 
on whom he published papers in 1859 and 1862. 

It was a relief to him when he received a Ruf to Tiibingen, where 
be settled in the autumn of 1859. He gives an amusing picture of the 
little place. 


The conditions of social life here are extremely primitive. We dine at mid- 
day, get up at cockcrow, and go to roost at sunset. No railway as yet corrupts 
this state of nature, whose nocturnal innocence is not illuminated by gas; even 
the dining-room of the ‘Traube’ is contented with tallow candles. . .. The 
professors are mostly thorough Swabians. They take their wine midday and 
evening at the ‘Traube ;’ the ‘ Kneipe’ is their regular exercise ground; there 
they chatter away with the greatest vivacity and vehemence. Almost all of 
them swear at the Allgemeine Zeitung, uphold Austria, and abuse the Prussians. 


In these surroundings Pauli was not likely to feel himself very com- 
fortable. Still he remained there seven years, and his genial temper made 
him many friends, even among strong political opponents. The botanist 
Hugo von Mohl, who had saluted him on his first appearance in Tiibingen 
as a ‘verdammter Preiss’ (sic), came afterwards to be one of his best 
allies. In April 1860 he married Elizabeth, younger sister of his first 
wife, Anna—a marriage which, it is clear, gave him unbroken domestic 
happiness for the rest of his life. It was during his residence at Tiibingen 
that he published his ‘ Bilder aus Alt-England’ (1860) and the first 
volume of his ‘ English History since 1815 ’ (1864), besides several smaller 
treatises. 

But in 1866 his Tiibingen professorship came to a sudden end. Tho 
seven weeks’ war was not long over when it came to the ears of the 
Wiirtemberg government that Pauli was the author of an article in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher reflecting on the attitude of Wiirtemberg during 
the late struggle. Pauli had been, as was natural, intensely interested in 
the events of the time. A year before, German politics seemed to him in an 
almost hopeless condition. In common with many others at that time— 
with Sybel, for instance—he misunderstood and disliked Bismarck. But 
all his sympathies were with Prussia, and he wrote as he felt. The con- 
sequence was that he was summarily dismissed from his post, and thus 
terminated his residence in South Germany. Fortunately he received 
irhmediately an invitation to Marburg, whence he moved on, in 1869, to 
Géttingen. Here, at last, he had found the spot that fully suited him. 
‘It is the place,’ he writes, 
to which I have turned longing eyes ever since I left England in 1855. With 
its scientific ardour, its rich library, its many students, its freedom from Romanist 
influence, its nearness to Bremen and Berlin,-added to the fact that it is now a 
Prussian university, how can I help preferring Géttingen to Bonn and Heidel- 
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berg, even in some respects to Berlin itself? It opens to me a wide sphere of 
activity as a teacher, and it offers me the best library in Germany, except that 
of Berlin, for my English studies. 


Here, then, Pauli spent the rest of his life, a period of thirteen years. 
The possession of so good a berth did not in the least degree chill his 
interest in historical science, or blunt the edge of his literary activity. 
He had already, while at Marburg, published his ‘ Simon de Montfort ’ and 
the second volume of his later ‘English History’ (1867). He now 
brought out a volume of ‘ Aufsiitze ’ on English history, and almost every 
year he published two or three original papers on the same subject. In 
1875 the third and last volume of his later ‘ English History ’ appeared. 

During this time he paid almost yearly visits to England and Scotland. 
He visited Freeman at Somerleaze, and Lord Acton at Aldenham ; he 
spent pleasant days with Professor Stubbs; he received honorary degrees 
at Oxford and Edinburgh. During the Franco-German war he found 
some cause to blame the attitude of the British government. He notes 
in more than one place signs of English hostility to Germany. Writing 
from London in Jan. 1871 he says, ‘ Everywhere in England I find the 
feeling against Prussia even worse than in Scotland. . . . Young Oxford 
spoke warmly in favour of France under Gambetta, and with hatred, 
inspired by fear, of Prussian despotism.’ My impression is that Pauli was 
unfortunate in those with whom he conversed, and that the general feeling 
towards Germany was far from being so hostile, even at the close of the 
war, as he thought. But be this as it may, it did not disturb his friendly 
relations with this country, although he lived to see that unfortunate 
change in the attitude of Germany towards England which is so serious 
a factor in the conditions of to-day. Writing to Professor Lorimer about 
1879, he says, ‘I hardly like to confess it, but the alienation between our 
two peoples seems to be greater and more hopeless than ever before. I 
have never before observed so strong a dislike in Germany for everything 
English. The Germans have lost confidence in English policy, in English 
administration, and in English morality, and they detest what once they 
so admired.’ We all know this now, but it is strange that it should have 
taken the British public so many years to discover the truth. 

In 1880 he was in England for the last time. A gouty affection was 
now telling on his health, but it did not disturb his spirits or diminish 
his mental energy. His last letter, to Waitz, is full of literary plans. 
‘Do you know,’ he says, ‘that there are at Cheltenham 5,000 letters, 
undescribed and untouched? Who knows what they may not bring to 
light?’ This letter is dated 1 June 1882; on the 2nd he attended 
the baptism of a little niece at Bremen, and was as lively afterwards as 
any of the party ; next morning he was found dead in his bed. It was a 
happy death, crownixg an active, useful, and happy life. We have every 
reason to thank Frau Pauli for the modest and unpretending but skilful 
manner in which she has put together the book. It is an unadorned but 
vivid picture of a type of character in which Germany used to excel, but 
which, it is to be feared, the combined influences of militarism, imperialism, 
and commerce are making every day more rare in that country. 

It should be added that Pauli’s distinguished pupil and follower, 
Professor Liebermann, has appended to the book a complete bibliography 
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of his dead master’s writings—an admirable example of that scrupulous 
thoroughness which characterises all his work. Only one other remark 
occurs to me in connexion with this list. Professor Liebermann appears to 
attribute ‘The Greatest of the Plantagenets,’ which Pauli reviewed in 
the Historische Zeitschrift in 1861, to ‘ A. Clifford.’ It is anonymous, 
but its author was Mr. Seeley, the publisher, father of Sir John Seeley. 


G. W. ProtTHERo. 


La Mission de M. de Gontaut-Biron ad Berlin. Par le Duc pE BRroGuis, 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1896.) 


Tue duke de Broglie’s indefatigable pen, which has traced with un- 
impassioned lucidity so many episodes of the diplomatic history of the 
eighteenth century, has here employed itself, in not quite so undisturbed 
a mood, upon a very notable series of transactions of the same kind, but 
of recent date; for, though, of course, there is a great deal that the duke 
forbears from saying, and a great deal that he mentions only because he 
cannot see his way to ignoring it, the period of M. de Gontaut’s German 
mission covered the years. in the course of which the French royalists, 
with the duke de Broglie prominent among them, lost the game, nobody 
being more gratified by their disappointment than Prince Bismarck. Thus 
the impressions here conveyed as to the mutual action and reaction of 
French home and foreign affairs lend a special interest to this volume, 
while the actual reminiscences contained in it from M. de Gontaut’s own 
lips or hand are comparatively meagre. Yet not only is the highest 
credit due to him for the patriotic self-sacrifice with which he undertook 
a distasteful task, and for the skill and success with which (though without 
previous diplomatic experience) he upheld the interests of his unfortunate 
country in the face of what soon showed itself to be an unmistakable 
personal resentment of his efforts on the part of the imperial chancellor, 
but his six years of service under Thiers and Macmahon, during which 
M. de Gontaut (himself a royalist by descent and opinion) had in 
succession as his official chiefs M. de Rémusat and the dukes de Broglie 
and Decazes, were distinguished by at least one notable historic achieve- 
ment, and (if M. de Broglie’s account be accepted) by at least one 
consummate diplomatic success of a kind that is not written on the 
walls. He had the honour to be one of the signataries of the treaty for 
the liberation of the French territory which the ardour of M. Thiers, the 
resources of the French nation, and the self-control exhibited at this time 
by the royalists (or at least a large proportion of them) had contributed 
to bring about. A year or two later he was instrumental in averting the 
catastrophe which it is idle to deny threatened France more or less 
imminently in 1875. Indeed, M. de Broglie states that it was the French 
ambassador at Berlin whose quick wit discovered, through the indiscreet 
conversation of the younger Herr von Radowitz, the secret intentions, and 
the principle of prevention underlying them, which animated the Prussian 
war party, and into which (though to what degree remains uncertain) 
Prince Bismarck had entered. M.de Gontaut was able to forewarn his 
own government in time, so as to enable them to be prepared for the first 
overt communication which reached them in the shape of an informal 
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series of observations from Prince Hohenlohe ; he was also able to secure 
beforehand a general promise from the tsar for the event of an unprovoked 
attack, and to provide his government with the means of appealing at the 
right moment to public opinion through the Times. Supposing this narra- 
tive to be complete, as itis undoubtedly in detail correct, few diplomatists 
have ever rendered a more signal service to their country. M. de Gontaut 
and his government were less fortunate in the matter of the Eastern 
difficulties that took their origin in the same year 1875, and led to the 
Berlin ‘ Memorandum,’ of which fortunately the course of events was to 
cover the futility. But apart from the view which may be taken (and, 
indeed, is taken by the duke de Broglie) of the responsibility incurred by 
our own government as to the breakdown of this endeavour, the eager- 
ness of France to assert herself in the intended European concert is 
pardonable enough. Altogether the foreign policy of which M. de 
Gontaut-Biron was so singularly capable an agent in its most anxious 
sphere very distinctly contributed to the recovery by France of the 
place due to her among the powers of Europe. A. W. Warp. 


Geschichte der Juden in Rom. Von Dr. HERMANN VOGELSTEIN und 
Dr. Paut Rieger. 2 vols. (Berlin: Mayer und Miiller. 1895, 1896.) 


WE notice with pleasure this work, which is the issue of a prize offered by 
a private gentleman in Vienna, and divided between the well-known Dr. 
A. Berliner, the author of many monographs on the subject, and the two 
authors of the present volumes. The division of labour between the two 
authors is explained at the end of the preface. Dr. Berliner’s prize essay 
cane out in 1893, and will certainly hold its place for many years, as it 
merits (see our notice of it in the Jewish Quarterly Review, vii. 358). 
Our authors duly acknowledge the value of his ‘ History of the Jews in 
Rome,’ as follows :— 


Although A. Berliner’s ‘ History of the Jews in Rome,’ to which the other 
half of the prize was adjudged, only recently appeared, we did not consider the 
publication of our work superfluous. How far our opinion is justified intelligent 
readers will best be able to decide, now that the two works are printéd. 
Berliner deserves the credit of having been the first to draw attention to the 
special history of the Roman community. His numerous publications (since 
1874) from the archives of the congregation have aided us in many ways. Yet 
how little we have been able to borrow from his ‘ History of the Jews in Rome’ 
for our work is shown by the quotations from his book, which we have 
invariably indicated with the greatest care. 


Indeed, our authors conscientiously quote their sources and omit nothing 
of importance concerning the subject; on the contrary their ardour is 
excessive, and they treat, as we shall see, of matters which do not 
directly concern the history of the Jew at Rome. 

Their division of the periods is nearly the same as that of Dr. 
Berliner—(1) the history of the Jews during the heathen epoch, 
139 B.c. to 812 a.v.; (2) from 812 to 1000; (8) from 1000 to 1804, 
during the struggle between the papacy and the empire; (4) through the 
development, material as well as spiritual, during the absence of the papacy 
from Rome followed by the great schism, 13803 to 1420. Here ends 
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the first volume. The second treats (5) of the happiness and liberty 
of the community during the humanist period, from 1420 to 1550 ; (6) of the 
Jewish congregation during the reaction, and the decadence, 7.c. from 1550 
to 1798, viz. the period of the Ghetto; and finally (7) of the three epochs 
of liberty from 1793 to 1870. Each of these periods treats separately 
(a) of the political status of the Jews, (G@) of the literary activity, and 
(y) of the inner life of the congregation. Strictly speaking, the last 
two divisions concern the works which represent the learning of the Jews 
and their education, both of which are prominent in the book of Dr. 
Berliner as well as in that of the present writers. Perhaps we might 
mention Manuelo, the friend of Dante, who composed some poetical pieces 
dedicated to him. The Jossipon, or Pseudo-Josephus, would have a right 
to be mentioned if we were sure that the author wrote at Rome; but 
anyhow Dr. Rieger was not in possession of the latest documents on 
the subject. The earlier divisions of the book are merely repetitions from 
Roman historians, and the materials for the period of the pope’s papal 
rule have already been worked out by M. Rhodoconacchi, Graetz, and 
Giidemann. Moreover our authors have too many rhetorical pages in 
the work. They have, in fact, not much that is new to offer more than 
Berliner, who, as our authors recognise, made use of the same documents. 
Weare so busy in our century that with the best will we have no time to 
spend on a réchauffé cooked in another sauce. A. NEUBAUER. 






The Balkans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. 
Witu1aM Minter, M.A. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896.) 


Mr. Miter may be unreservedly congratulated on his popular history 
of the three Slavonic Jands of the Balkan peninsula, and of the Roman 
nation which naturally falls into the same group. With an admirable 
sense of proportion he has used the limited space at his disposal to the 
best advantage. He has brought out into due relief the epochs of Bul- 
garian and Servian greatness ; and the reader apprehends that one great 
difference between the history of these nations and that of the Roumans 
lay in the fact that such an epoch was denied to Roumania. But the 
main part of the book is justly devoted to recent history, showing how 
these states won their deliverance from the Turk, and how they have 
severally begun their courses along the completely new lines of develop- 
ment which that deliverance opened up. Of the four stories perhaps that 
of the state which never submitted to the Ottoman yoke is told best; and 
Mr. Miller has done full justice to the heroism of Crnagora. He brings 
out neatly the contrast in character, due to the difference in national his- 
tory, between the Bulgarian and Montenegrin. ‘Put both in a drawing- 
room, and the Montenegrin, who has never bowed his neck to a foreign 
master, will look and behave like a gentleman, while the Bulgarian, but 
lately set free from the Turkish bondage, will look and behave like a boor. 
But put the two upon a waste plot of ground, and the Bulgarian will 
convert it into a garden of roses, while the Montenegrin will look on.’ 
Mr. Miller is an enthusiastic admirer of the present prince of Montenegro. 
His judgments on transactions and his estimates of men are marked by 


By 
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impartiality and common sense, unprejudiced by historical or political 
theories. The book will be found a safe and attractive guide to the general 
reader who desires to obtain the preliminary information which is neces- 
sary for the most rudimentary comprehension of the Eastern question. 


J. B. Bury. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By AnatoLe Leroy- 
Beauuiev. Translated from the Third Edition, with Annotations, by 
Zenaipe A. Racozin. Part III: The Religion. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1896.) 


WE are glad to see that an English translation has appeared of the third 
volume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s excellent work on Russia. It is charac- 
terised by the same thoroughness of knowledge and the same impartiality 
as were displayed in the two earlier volumes. Probably no foreigner 
knows so much about Russia as M. Leroy-Beaulieu. In the present 
volume we have a description of the multifarious religions which are to 
be found in this huge empire, and the relations in which they stand to 
the government—the orthodox, the Roman catholic, Judaism, Islam, 
Buddhism, Shamanism, and the vast bodies of dissenters (once orthodox) 
whose tenets are almost inexplicable and who are ever on the increase. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has observed with true insight that, however much the 
Russian peasant may have submitted to the temporal power of his 
imperial master, he has conclusively shown that he considers his 
conscience in his own keeping. 

The position of the orthodox church, its historical development in 
Russia, and its great leaders at periods of national struggles are clearly 
stated by our author. The creation of the patriarchate and its abolition 
by Peter are two curious facts in this history. The patriarch was 
appointed because Russia must perforce weaken her connexion with the 
patriarch of Constantinople when that city fell into the hands of the 
Turks and he became less of a free agent. The office was put an end to 
because Peter, upon whom nothing was lost, during his travels saw in 
the relation of the English church to the state the beau idéal of what he 
conceived its position should be. All the parts in M. Beaulieu’s book 
which treat of Nicon and his struggle with the tsar Alexis possess very 
great interest. The most complete information on this subject is to be 
found in William Palmer’s well-known work, because when in Russia he 
was allowed to use manuscripts which to this day have never been else- 
where printed. The best historians in Russia think that in the opposi- 
tion of the Staro-obriadtsi, or old believers, there was something more than 
a mere refusal to take the corrected texts of the religious books. It was 
really the dislike felt for a clergy growing rich and luxurious, alien in 
spirit to the old institutions of the country and somewhat modelled upon 
that of Poland. Perhaps the object of Herzen, when he printed in London 
the ‘ Stoglav,’ or Book of the Hundred Chapters (of the time of Ivan IV), 
was to show that the Russian church had lost something of its ancient 
liberty. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is very just and fair to the Russian priest, 
who, with all his faults, is the poor man’s friend. 
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As regards the dissenters, they are of all shades and hues—sometimes 
resembling our Quakers, Shakers, and the Peculiar People. In old 
times they endured a great deal of persecution. At present they are 
tolerated, even if sometimes treated harshly. The new sect of the 
Stundists has been more roughly handled, and we think we can divine 
the reason: the foreign (chiefly German) origin of this sect does not 
recommend it, and, whether rightly or wrongly, the government sees in it 
socialistic tendencies. Of course Russia numbers a great many followers 
of Islam. These are undisturbed in their worship, and M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu does not fail to tell us that at the time of the Russo-Turkish 
war, eighteen years ago, their prayers rose dutifully in the mosques for 
the success of the arms of the tsar. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is only inclined 
to be really severe upon the treatment of non-orthodox religions in Russia 
in the case of the Roman catholics. Here Russia has a very difficult 
position. With the Poles (in every way a religious people) the feelings of 
nationality and religion are strongly bound up together. During the 
insurrections, and especially the last one of 1868, many of the most active 
propagators of hostilities against the Russians were the clergy, who not 
only preached in their churches the national cause, but sometimes them- 
selves led parties of the insurgents, as, for example, the priest Mackiewicz. 
This, perhaps, may partly explain the suspicions of the government in 
this matter. But Russia is a country great enough to be able to practise 
complete toleration. The Buddhists were so favourably treated by 
Catherine that the number of the priests grew inconveniently great, and 
had to be reduced by order of Nicholas. In Siberia Shamanism is also 
very flourishing. 

Thus among the populations of this huge empire, so interesting to the 
ethnologist and philologist, may also be found every variety of belief. 
The dominant religion, however, is naturally the orthodox or Greek, and 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives full details of its present system of organisation. 
If the rural pope is often illiterate, we must not forget that among the 
upper clergy men of great learning are to be found. 

As regards the translation of Madame Ragozin, it is on the same lines 
as those of the preceding volumes. It is very readable, and the text is 
occasionally illustrated by notes, not so plentiful, perhaps, in this as in the 
two preceding volumes. Here Madame Ragozin occasionally sets her 
author straight or appears as the advocate of her people against what 
she considers misrepresentation. We are glad that her absence from 
her native country has not weakened her love for it. 


W. R. Morritt. 


Those who have tried it know how full the history of universities is 
of pitfalls for the unwary, and how difficult it is to impart living, human 
interest to the story even of the greatest universities. Mr. Rait in The 
Universities of Aberdeen: a History (Aberdeen: J. G. Bisset. 1895) 
has, almost without exception, escaped the pitfalls, and has constructed an 
always readable and often very interesting account of the two—till 
recently independent—universities established in Aberdeen. His work 
is a piece of really careful historical research, and the author brings 
to his task a wide knowledge of Scotch and English literary history. 
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Almost {the only technical slip which I have noticed is the statement 
that in ‘all the medieval universities the rector was chosen by the 
votes of all the members, who gave their suffrages in nations.’ Nations 
disappear in the later German universities, to say nothing of the 
universities which had no rector. The statement tbat ‘ Aberdeen was 
the first university in Seotland, or indeed in Great Britain, to recognise 
the claims of the art of healing,’ may be strictly accurate if understood 
of the foundation of endowed professorships. But then in the older 
British universities there were no endowed professorships at all, but they 
had medical faculties, and a few college fellows might study medicine. 
There are few books of the kind which do not abound with much more 
serious inaccuracies than these. H. RasHDAL. 


Mr. A. W. Quill’s version of the last three books of The History of 
Tacitus (London : Longmans, Green, & Co., 1896) is, like his first volume, 
emphatically a labour of love: it is permeated throughout by a whole- 
souled enthusiasm not only for his author, but—which is more sur- 
prising—for the ‘elegant renderings’ and ‘ magnificent emendations’ 
of modern commentators on the text of Tacitus. These comprehensive 
laudations disarm criticism. But it is really hard to understand why 
enthusiasm should make the translator so verbose and so irrelevant. A 
whole introductory chapter is devoted, d@ propos de bottes, to a review of 
Lecky’s ‘ Democracy and Liberty.’ Some passages are discussed twice 
over—first in the introduction, then again in the commentary—while 
some of the notes simply reproduce phrases already given in the transla- 
tion, without comment or addition of any kind. Perhaps it is Mr. Quill’s 
publisher rather than his public who should complain of such vain 
repetition. But the present volume is marred by worse faults. Its style, 
like that of the translation of books i. and ii., which appeared some years 
ago, is still most unpleasing : passages of Asiatic turgidity stand side by 
side with expressions like ‘ the Marcellus gang,’ sentences beginning with 
a colloquial ‘ Well,’ and, in short, a kind of ‘up-to-date’-ness which 
would be suitable in a war correspondent’s letter, but is very much out of 
place in a translation of Tacitus, who, however heterogeneous the ele- 
ments of his style, is at least not slangy. A kindred fault is the really 
intolerable habit of modernising place-names where possible, the prac- 
tical result of which is that the book cannot be read with the help of any 
one atlas, ancient or modern. And even here there is no consistency : 
for instance, Mogontiacum is called indiscriminately Mainz and Mayence. 
It is, however, gratifying to observe that in point of correctness of 
rendering Mr. Quill has vastly improved. He is much less slipshod than 
of old: he seldom now introduces unauthorised phrases into the text; 
and he really shows great industry and considerable judgment in sifting 
and comparing the views of commentators. 


Among the discoveries made by Dr. Rudolf Beer in Spain ten years 
ago not the least notable was that of the Leon palimpsest, under which was 
deciphered a Visigothic law book, transcribed about the year 600. This 
book was at first thought to be an official copy of the ‘ Breviarium Alarici,’ 
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but it turned out to be a transcript of the ‘Lex Romana Wisigothorum,’ 
of great value for three reasons—first, on account of its age, since only 
three existing manuscripts have been dated so early as the seventh century ; 
secondly, from its compass, for it includes a law of King Theudis, a. 15, 
previously unknown ; and, thirdly, from its provenance, since, although 
the code was in force in Spain from 506 to 650, this is the first manuscript 
of it that has been discovered in the peninsula. The uncial text (which 
begins with ‘ Cod. Theodos.’ lib. iv. tit. iii., and ends with ‘ Pauli Sentent.’ 
lib. iv. tit. v. 7, interpr.) has now been splendidly reproduced in facsimile 
at the expense of the Spanish Royal Academy of History (Legis Romanae 
Wisigothorum Fragmenta, ex codice palimpesto sanctae Legionis ecclesiae ; 
Matriti, 1896), and on the opposite pagesis given a transcript in ordinary 
type, with the various readings of Hacnel’s edition. The upper writing is 
Mozarabic and has marginal notes, probably written by Alvaro of Cordova 
towards the middle of the ninth century. The manuscript appears to have 
been brought in 884 from Cordova to Leon, where it suffered injury at the 
capture of the city by the Arabs in 988 and 995. 


Dr. Paul Emil Richter’s Bibliotheca geographica Germaniae, Lit- 
teratur der Landes- und’ Volkskunde des deutschen Reichs (Leipzig : 
Engelmann, 1896), has the merits and faults of a classified bibliography, 
which aims at completeness and yet does not go behind the titles of 
books. It is compiled from the catalogues of the Dresden and other 
libraries, and from sundry well-known bibliographies, and it contains an 
immense mass of titles of books good and bad. But it does not include 
monographs which have appeared in periodical publications or transac- 
tions, unless they have been circulated in the form of extracts. Now, 
such extracts are often distributed only to friends, and are naturally not 
sent to libraries which possess the original publications ; hence they are 
not to be found in the present catalogue. Nor is the subject to which the 
volume is devoted at all plainly defined. The geography of the German 
empire seems to be understood by the Zentral-Kommission fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Landeskunde to comprehend nearly every book which bears 
the word ‘German’ on its title-page. The compiler has, in part, protected 
himself against criticism by inserting the word Volkskuwnde in his own 
title. But it is a quaint illustration of the comic results to which a 
‘scientific ’ method may lead, when German dictionaries and grammars 
come to fall under the general heading of geography. Nor can we make 
out why, if history is to be included at all, it should only be dealt with 
fully for the earliest times, and later history represented merely at 
haphazard and with a meagre and strangely selected list. Still the 
historical student will be grateful for a compilation from which, provided 
he never forget that it is in no sense complete, he will be able with 
judgment to supplement his own lists to advantage. We may refer for 


examples to the sections dealing with Roman Germany (pp. 380-95) 
and German towns (pp. 745-8). 


Dr. G. Brom’s scholarly Bullariwm Traiectense, the progress of 
which we have more than once recorded (vol. vii. 850 f., x. 190), has been 
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now completed by two fasciculi containing the last section of the 
documents, ending in 1878, together with addenda, introduction, and 
indexes (tom. ii. fase. 8, 4; the Hague, Nijhoff, 1895, 1896). 


The second volume of Mr. C. Horstman’s Yorkshire Writers : Richard 
Rolle of Hampole and his Followers (London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1896) contains the introduction, which deals fully with Rolle’s life ; 
it errs, if anything, on the side of reading too much into his life and 
mental phases. The pieces edited are those found in the manuscripts used, 
and are, therefore, miscellaneous in character ; it is a pity to include some 
of them which (as said of the ‘Speculum Mundi’ on p. 24) ‘ have nothing 
todo with R. Rolle.’ At the same time some of them (as, among the works 
wrongly attributed to R. Rolle, ‘The Profits of Tribulation’ and ‘The 
Craft of Dying’) are very interesting. The editor deserves well for his 
pains, and had he been more independent of his manuscripts would have 
given us a more manageable work. 


The Utrecht Historical Society has followed up its edition of the 
earliest municipal accounts of Dordrecht, 1284-1424, which appeared in 
1891, by a volume containing a selection from the accounts of eight 
out of the thirty-two guilds which once existed in the town (Rekeningen 
van de Gilden van Dordrecht, 14388-1600; the Hague, Nijhoff, 1895). 
The editor, Mr. J. C. Overvoorde, has in each instance printed the oldest 
preserved accounts in full and given extracts from the later ones. The 
composite guild of St. Luke, which included the painters, offers special 
features of interest, and in this case the accounts are given as far as 1611, 
and the persons named in them specially indexed. The table of prices 
at different dates for commodities in daily use will be consulted with 
interest. 


In Die kaiserliche Politik auf den Regensburger Reichstag von 
1658-1654 (Berlin : Guttentag, 1896) Dr. A. von Ruville traces the first 
attempt to improve the organisation of the empire after the peace of 
Westphalia, and its almost inevitable failure. 


Dr. Julius Mayer tells us, in his preface to Die franzésisch-spanische 
Allianz in den Jahren 1796-1807, I. Theil, 1796-1806 (Linz: F. J. 
Ebenhéch’sche Buchhandlung [Heinrich Korb], 1895), that he intends his 
work on the alliance between France and Spain during the years 1796- 
1807 to consist of two parts. The one now published carries the narra- 
tive down to the summer of 1806. The second will describe the events 
which led to the overthrow of the alliance. The first part is really in the 
nature of an introduction, and contains little which has not already 
appeared in print. But Dr. Mayer tells us that for the second part he 
has derived from the archives at Vienna a considerable quantity of new 
material. In order to estimate the value of his contribution to our 
historical knowledge we must, therefore, await the publication of the 
second part. 
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The Rev. E. Boucher James, the late vicar of Carisbrooke, was 
a frequent contributoér to the Isle of Wight County Press on anti- 
quarian and historical topics connected with the island. These papers, 
now collected by his widow under the title of Letters Archaological 
and Historical relating to the Isle of Wight (London: Frowde, 1896), 
are the product of a well-read and—what is of greater importance 
—a large-minded writer. Though dealing as they do with subjects 
reaching from prehistoric times to the present century, they necessarily 
expose themselves to criticism in detail; they are evidently the result of 
careful thought as well as of considerable knowledge. Mr. James possessed 
the art of conveying his information in an interesting form, and those 
who wander over his pleasant pages—his book is hardly one to be read 
straight through—will find instruction in many things which have more 
than a local interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘CALENDAR OF IRISH STATE PAPERS.’ 


I am sorry that I have apparently given cause to Mr. Atkinson to regard 
me as a captious critic, though I must also regret that he has not 
formulated his complaint in such a way as to make it clear wherein 
exactly I have offended him. Reviewing the two volumes of the ‘ Calendar 
of Irish State Papers’ edited by him, I said'that Mr. Hamilton. was an 
ideal editor; that his successor, whoever he might be, would find it 
difficult to avoid invidious comparison with him ; that Mr. Atkinson had, 
on the whole, acquitted himself well, but that his knowledge of Irish 
history and Irish geography was not perfect, and in proof that I was not 
making a reckless statement I advanced a number of instances—some 
thirty or so—wherein I thought he had blundered. In reply Mr. 
Atkinson says that his manner of editing the ‘ Calendar’ was, in general, 
that pursued by Mr. Hamilton; that what mistakes he has made are 
either so trivial as not to-be worth mentioning or are due to blunders on 
the part of Mr. Hamilton. 

Now let me say that in offering my tribute of gratitude to Mr. 
Hamilton for his long and arduous labour I did not mean to imply that 
his work was beyond criticism, as any one may see from a former review of 
mine (‘ E. H. R.’ vii. 168). Further, although Mr. Atkinson may have 
followed on the lines laid down by Mr. Hamilton, his manner of editing is 
by no means identical with his, being in effect more ambitious and 
relatively less satisfactory than his. For example, to take his last volume, 
out of a total of lxxxi+676 pages the index alone absorbs 164 pages, or 
nearly a quarter of the volume, the article on Tyrone amounting to 
twenty and a half columns, while in only one instance (that of vol. ii.) 
does Mr. Hamilton’s index rise above 100 pages—exactly 108 in a volume 
of cxliv-+718 pages—the general average being 8 per cent Now against 
an elaborate index I have nothing to say—in fact, the design is highly to 
be commended. But I presume that the object of an index is to make 
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the contents of the volume itself easily accessible for the sake of reference. 
It is possible that the twenty and a half columns devoted to ‘Tyrone’ 
may serve this purpose ; but what I pointed out was that, despite the 
‘apparent completeness’ of Mr. Atkinson’s index, ‘only the faintest 
attempt had been made to assist the reader to discriminate between 
personal and tribal names,’ &c., giving instances of what I meant. Now 
Mr. Atkinson is quite indignant at being, as he says, blamed for not 
doing what he alleges Mr. Hamilton and the compilers of the ‘ Index 
of Fiants’ (meaning Mr. James Mills, the erudite editor of the earliest 
known moral play in the English language— The Pride of Life’) have 
not done. But Mr. Hamilton, as I have shown, never attempted an 
elaborate index, while the plan of the ‘Index of Fiants’ is altogether 
dissimilar to Mr. Atkinson’s. It is, therefore, obviously beside the 
question for him to hand me over a batch of names unidentified by 
Mr. Hamilton (a point to which I will return presently), or to appeal 
to the practice of the compilers of the ‘ Index of Fiants.’ But can it, 
however, be true after all, as I hardly dared to hint in my review, that it 
did actually surpass Mr. Atkinson’s editorial capacity to identify such 
persons as Ever McCollo, Edward Gybbon, and the rest? His reply 
would lead me to suppose so, and that we must be content to write across 
his index, ‘Identified as far as possible,’ or turn for information to 
Mr. Hamilton’s less elaborate index, looking for the former under Mac- 
Mahon, Ever MacColley, and for the latter under Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Fitzgibbon, &c. As for the batch of twenty-two names ‘of places,’ as 
Mr. Atkinson calls them, left unidentified by Mr. Hamilton, apart from 
their irrelevancy to the matter in hand, I would ask Mr. Atkinson 
whether, in the case of an estate situated, let us say, in Cheshire, he 
would think it incumbent on him to offer any further identification of 
such local divisions of it as Oak Mere, Crap Moss, Castle Cob, or the like, 
than what is furnished by the fact that they do form part of such estate. 
So too in the case of McCoghlan, McDermot, and McGibbon, I suppose 
a clan name has all the definiteness which a simple Christian name does 
not possess, and that Mr. Atkinson is aware that the Mac in these three 
instances has a fuller significance than the Mac in McCollo and MeLisagh. 

But, to pass from this unprofitable discussion, which rests on the 
unwarrantable assumption that I ever blamed Mr. Atkinson for what 
I praised in Mr. Hamilton, to points concerning matters of fact: It is, 
no doubt, interesting to be told by Mr. Atkinson how he came to make his 
mistakes in regard to Gansworth for Gawsworth, McWilliam for McQuillin 
(both correctly given by Mr. Hamilton), misdating documents, &c. (besides 
some dozen others, which he neither recognises nor excuses); but the 
main point is that they are mistakes, ‘major or minor,’ as Mr. Atkinson 
likes, and any or all of them of more importance than those noticed by him 
in his own lists of errata et corrigenda. Putting these aside, there remain 
for consideration : (1) Boyle, conjectured to be Richard Boyle, afterwards 
earl of Cork; (2) Edenduffearrick for Edenduscarrick or Edeirdocar- 
rig; (8) Lough Erne for Lough Sydney; (4) O’Hagan for O’Melan; 
(5) ‘action’ for ‘Acham ;’ (6) Lord Burgh for Sir William Russell. 
1. In regard to Boyle I thought that the general interest and uncer- 
tainty attaching to the early career of the ‘great earl’ warranted the 
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addition ; but Mr. Atkinson’s hesitation to commit himself would have 
been justifiable had he consistently followed the rule of not interfering 
with the text of his documents. 2. When there are several readings 
of the same word it is preferable to adopt the one best known, and 
Mr. Atkinson will remark that my correction referred to the index 
and not to the text. 8. That Lough Sydney ought to be Lough 
Erne Mr. Atkinson admits; but that ‘there was no possibility’ of the 
reader making a mistake is, I think, at least doubtful, seeing that 
Mr. Atkinson himself remarks that Carrickfergus is situated in co. Louth 
(vii. 525). 4. In offering O'Hagan as a conjectural reading for 
O’Melan I have to confess that the emendation was unnecessary, O’Melan 
being evidently the person meant. 5. As there is no place in Ireland of 
the name of Acham, and as from a previous document (vi. 306, line 4) 
the same statement occurs in the identical words ‘ Viscount Mountgarret ... 
is entered into action,’ I was justified in supposing, as I still do, that 
Mr. Atkinson had misread the word. 6. A casein point of Mr. Atkinson’s 
interference with the text of his documents. The warrant in question 
being addressed, as I presume, simply to the lord deputy, and the en- 
dorsement being Lord Burgh, Mr. Atkinson’s correction was uncalled for. 
Lord Burgh’s commission is dated 18 April; the warrant 7 May; 
Russell’s resignation of the sword, 22 May. But Mr. Atkinson’s mistake 
was a natural one, not knowing, I suppose, that in practice the surrender 
of the sword only affected the title of the outgoing deputy, and that the 
title of his successor dated from the sealing of his commission, so that 
there were, as I pointed out, two lords deputies at the same time. And 
thus it comes to pass that both the warrant and the grant to Lord Delvin, 
though both dated the same day, are quite correctly endorsed, the one 
Lord Burgh, the other Sir William Russell. 
R. Duntor 
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[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. B. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The sources of Josephus for the history of Syria: by A. Bicuter.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 34. 
Jan. 

The chronology of the Maccabean princes and of the emperors in Josephus: by G. F. 
Uncer.—Bayer. Akad. Wissensch., SB. phil.-hist. Cl, 1896. 3. 

The lists of the patriarchs of Constantinople from 638 to 715: by E. W. Brooxs.— 
Byz. Zft. vi.1. Jan. 

The origin of the Lex Ribuaria: by J. Ficxer [who assigns it not to the region of the 
Lower Rhine (about Cologne) but to that of the Upper Moselle (the later Upper 
Lotharingia)]. Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 1. 

The universal chronicle of 741 [* Mon. Germ. hist.’ xiii.]: by T. Mommsen [who argues 
that its attribution to a date after 801 rests upon changes made by transcribers. 
The importance of its date lies in the fact that it is the earliest Frankish work 
which shows a knowledge of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis ’].—N. Arch. xxii. 2. 

The manuscripts of Waltharius and their relations: by P. von WINTERFELD.— 
N, Arch. xxii. 2. 

On the history of Leo Diaconus: by G. Wartennerc.—Byz. Zit. vi.1, Jan. 

Report concerning work undertaken in Englisi: collections for the purposes of the 
‘ Monumenta Germaniae:’ by K. Hamper, continued [notes and extracts from a 
Laudian MS, containing a formulary largely made up out of a register of cardinal 
Ottobonus, c. 1259-1267, partly during his English legation; poems and other 
pieces illustrating the history of the bishopric of Lidge in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; lists of papal letters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the 
Cotton MS. Vit. E. xiii, Royal MS. 10 A. ii, Cheltenham MS. 11726, 12267, and 
9535, B.M. Addit. MS. 16953, Cambr. MS. Dd. ix. 38, Cotton MS. Vesp. A. xvi, 
B. M. Add. Ch. 37633, Ball. Coll. Oxf. MS. 227 (from which Clement IV’s announce- 
ment of his election is here printed), and B.M. Addit. MS. 15603 ; notices concern- 
ing the monastery of St. Maximin at Treves, from the Cheltenham MS. 400).— 
N. Arch, xxii. 2. 

A letter of Alexius I Comnenus to count Robert I of Flanders: by H. Hacenmeyer.— 
Byz. Zft. vi.1. Jan. 

A letter of the antipope Anacletus IT [1131 ?]: printed by P. M. Baumcartren.—N. Arch. 
xxii. 2. 

An unpublished ‘ Carmen de Translatione s. Bartholomaei’ (twelfth century] : printed 
by B. Szpp.—N. Arch. xxii. 2. 

The bull of Innocent III for the priory of Lihons en Santerre [17 June 1204]: by L. 
Detistx [who forty years ago suspected its genuineness as printed in the Cluniac 
‘ Bullarium,’ and now finds his doubts sustained by an examination of the recently 
discovered original, of which a facsimile is here given].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lvii. 5. 

Documents supplementary to Limburg-Stirum’s ‘ Codex diplomaticus Flandriae;’ by 
F, Funcx-Brentano, continued [1304~-1320].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvii. 5. 
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The chronology of the last three books of Pachymeres : by G. Caro [with a chronological 
table].—Byz. Zft. vi.1. Jan. 

An unpublished brief of Julius II investing Henry VIII with the kingdom of France 
(20 March 1512]: by A. Ferrasou1.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xix. 3, 4. 

Unpublished letters from the intendant Colbert du Terron during the siege of Messina 
[1675-1676, addressed to Seignelay, Louvois, and Colbert, and relating chiefly to the 
administration, finance, and provisioning of the besieged town]: by L. G. PéxtsstEr, 
Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th series, xviii. 4. 

The first sketch of Pierre Bayle’s ‘ Dictionnaire historique et critique’ [a manuscript 
at Copenhagen, dated 1689]: described by E. Graas.—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises 
Wallonnes, vii. 1. 

Edward Gibbon [on the autobiographies and correspondence recently published].— 
Quart. Rev. 369. Jan. 


Egyptian chronology: by lieut.-colonel C. R. Conper.—Scott. Rev. 57. Jan. 

The Roman colonate: by A. Scnutten. I: The development of the colonate before 
the fourth century a.p. IL: The colonate after the time of Constantine.—-Hist. 
Zft. Ixxviii, 1. 

Basilia and Robur : by A. Orrt [who takes the words in Ammianus, xxx. 3, 1, ‘ Valen- 
tiniano . . . munimentum aedificanti prope Basiliam, quod appellant accolae 
Robur,’ as meaning that the munimentum near Basel was called Robur, not (with 
Fechter) that Robur was the Celtic name of Basel itself. The argument is based 
partly on Ammianus’s dislike of attracted constructions, partly on his use of the 
word accolae}.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1896, 6. 

The history of the Roumanians [on A. Xénopol’s recent work, with an account of 
the reign of Michael the Brave, 1593-1601]: by J. B. Bury.—Scott. Rev. 57. Jan. 

The holy see and Pelagianism: by J. Cuarman [a controversial argument].—Dublin 
Reyv., N.S., 21. Jan. 

The age of nunhood: by T. Mommsen [who shows that it was forbidden in 458 for 
virgins to take the veil until they had completed their fortieth year. Gregory the 
Great then prohibited abbesses to be appointed under the age of sixty; but his 
language was ambiguous, and the prohibition was understood to refer to the simple 
taking of the veil. Hence in the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’ a forged constitution of Leo 
the Great is made to fix the age of nunhood at sixty, while another, assigned to 
Silvester I, places it as high as seventy-two].—N. Arch. xxii. 2. 

Recent researches in the history of Frankish law: by R. Scuréper [personal law, the 
‘ thunginus,’ the count, ‘ the ‘ vicarius,’ the ‘ tribunus ’].—Hist. Zft. lxxviii. 2. 

The baptism of the emperor Henry 1V: by J. Mituner [who examines the usage of 
his time and concludes that Easter and Whitsun days were held to be the only 
proper times for baptism, in order to explain why more than four months (11 Nov. 
1050—31 March 1051) were allowed to elapse between Henry’s birth and baptism}. 
Hist. Jahrb. xvii. 4. * 

The origin of the feast of the conception of the blessed Virgin in the diocese of Rouen 
and in England: by E. Vacanparp [who argues that the English commemoration 
dates from before the Norman conquest, but that there is no evidence of it in Nor- 
mandy until the twelfth century. The name ‘ Féte aux Normands’ is probably not 
older than the thirteenth century.]—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi.1. Jan. 

Bishop Imad of Paderborn and the synod of Worms [24 Jan. 1076]: by F. Tencxnorr 
{who decides that he was not present at the synod].—Hist. Jahrb. xvii. 4. 

The origin of the cope as a church vestment: by E. Bisnor (twelfth century].—Dublin 
Rev. N.S. 21. Jan. 

Ton Ezra’s visit to England [1158]: by M. FrrepLanper.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 

The charge against cardinal Francesco Caetani of having bewitched the French king 
and the Colonnesi, and of other malpractices: by C. V. Lanexois, who prints depo- 
sitions [1316].—Rev. hist. lxiii. 1.' Jan. 

St. Catharine of Siena.—Church Qu. Rev. 86. Jan. 

The visit of Solomon Levi [afterwards bishop Paul of Burgos] to London junder 
Richard Il] ; by I. Apranams,—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 
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Ludovico Gritti [1480-1534] and his career in Hungary: by H. Kretscumayr, with 
documents.— Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. 1xxxiii. 1. 

‘ Conceptio Mariae ’ used for the feast of the Annunciation [in a letter of 1549 written 
in Gelderland] by J. 8. van Veen.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 2. 

The loss of Bugia to the dey of Algiers in 1555 [a detailed narrative by an eye-wit- 
ness]: by C. F. Duro.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxix. 6. 

Antonio Fernandez Carvajal [+1659]: by L. Woxr, with documents.—Trans. Jew. 
Hist. Soe. ii. 

Despatches of officers in the French service relative to the military operations of the 
armies of Louis XIV in Belgiwm (May-July 1675]; with a calendar of papers in 
the French war office concerning Belgium: by J. Hatxry [who gives particulars of 
Louis’s plan of campaign, the movements of his troops, the state of the garrisons 
and. fortresses, and the taking of Dinant, Huy, and Limburg).—Bull. Comm. 
Hist. Belg., ser. 5, vi. 

The reception of PhilipV at Genoa [1702]: by M. Rost.—Arch. Stor.’Ttal. 5th ser. xviii. 4: 

Alberoni and the quadruple alliance [from the Spanish and Italian point of view, 
with special reference to recently published letters] : by E. Anmstronc.—Scott. Rev. 
57. Jans 

The embassy of Ripperda to Vienna: by A. R. Vix [a substantial article, followed by 
the text of Ripperda’s despatches from the archives of Alcala. A valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the treaty of Vienna].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxx. 1. 

Charles Engelbert Oelsner [1764-1828], a biographical notice: by A. Stern, with 
fragments of his memoirs concerning the history of the French revolution. [The 
writer does not explain why he decides in favour of this form of Oelsner’s christian 
name. Letters by him had been printed in 1858 under the name of Karl Ernst 
Oelsner, and this, Dr. Stern expressly said (D. Zft. Gesch.-wiss. iii. 117 n. 2), was a 
mistake for Konrad Engelbert].—Rev. hist. lxiii. 1,2. Jan., March. 

Memoirs of count L. Beningsen during the war with Napoleon in 1807.—Russk. Sta- 
rina. Dec.—Feb. 

A dispute between Louis XVIII and Ferdinand VII [with reference to the arrest, by 
order of Casaflores, the Spanish chargé d’affaires, of General Ezpoz y Mina in 

1814]: by R. Brrrarp pes Portes.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi.1. Jan. 






France 


The rural parishes of France from the fourth to the eleventh century : by Ipart DE LA 
Tour. The Carolingian period.—Rev. hist. lxiii. 1. Jan. (continued from Ixi. 1). 

The history of French society in the middle ages as represented in literature: by C. V. 
Lanetors [an account of various treatises illustrating medieval French history; 
poems, romances, sermons, &c., with a bibliography].—Rev. hist. lxiii. 2. March. 

Jewish documents from the Gascon rolls (9 Edw. I—14 Edw. II): printed by C. T. 
Martin.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 

The Chatelet of Paris about 1400: by L. Battrron.—Rev. hist. lxiii.1, 2. Jan., March 
(continued from lxii. 2 and concluded). 

The religious opinions of Margaret of Navarre studied from her poems: by A. 
Lerranc.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvi. 1,2. Jan., Feb. 

The preliminaries of the wars of religion: by V. L. Bourrmuy. IV,V: Vassy.—Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlv. 12, xlvi. 1. Dec., Jan. 

Pére Joseph as a controversialist: by L. Depovvres [in reply to criticism of G, 
Fagniez].—Rey. Quest. hist. lxi. 1. Jan. 

An episode in the youth of St. Just: six months with Madame de Sainte-Colombe [a 
house of detention in which he was confined at his mother’s request on a lettre de 
cachet] : by E. Hamer.—Révol. Frang. xvi. 8. Feb. 

The cahiers of 1789 as an evidence of a spirit of compromise: by C. H. Lixcozrx.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 2. 

Cahier of the nobility of Bar-le-Duc in 1789: published for the first time by M. 
Despiques [* one of the best written and most remarkable cahiers made by the 
nobility in the east of the kingdom ’].—Révol. France. xvi. 8. Feb. 

The parishes in 1789; by ALEXANDRE Onov [showing that all the parishes in about 
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130 bailliages and sénéchaussées took part in the electoral operations].— Révol. 
Franc. xvi 9. March. 

A critical siudy of the manuscripts of Madame Roland; by C. Perroup.—Révol. 
France. xvi. 9, March. 

The bulletins of a royalist spy in the papers of Lord Grenville (discussed above pp. 
67 ff.]: by F. A. Avunarp [‘ a grotesque romance . . . unworthy of the attention of 
historians ’].—Révol. Frang. xvi. 8. Feb. 

On the same: by H. Guacau [who is disposed to accept the authenticity of the basis 
of the first bulletin, but thinks the rest of small historical value].—Hist. Zft. 
lxxviii. 2. 

The administration of justice under the revolution [10 thermidor an II—18 fructidor 
an V]: by V. Prerre.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi.1. Jan. 

The establishment of the Consulate at Toulouse : by P. MorenE.—Révol. Frang. xvi. 7. 
Jan. 

A report of Portalis on the press in the year XI {published for the first time by F. A. 
Avtarp],—Révol. Frane. xvi. 7. Jan. 

The political elections in La Charente; by F, A. Autarp [showing from a prefectorial 
report of 1803 that there was a good deal of royalist freemasonry in the depart- 
ment]}.—Révol. Frang. xvi. 9. March. 

The unpublished memoirs of Champagneuaz : by C. Perroup.—Rev. hist. lxiii.1. Jan. 

Talleyrand and the principality of Benevento: by J. P. P. Marntin.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lxi.1, Jan, 

The Congregation, 1821-1830: by A. Desrpour [a study in ecclesiastical reaction] — 
Révol. Frane. xvi. 7,8. Jan., Feb. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Thechartulary of the monastery of Biburg: edited by E., Freiherr von OzreLe [from 
a fourteenth-century ‘ Breviarium’ containing copies and records of grants].— 
Bayer. Akad. Wissensch. SB. phil.-hist. Cl. 1896. 3. 

Notices from manuscripts formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Peter at Erfurt : 
by O. Hotprer-Eaaer [necrologies, inscriptions, &c.]—N. Arch. xxii. 2. 

The annals compiled by Christan Gold, dean of Mattsee: by W. Ennen. [These 
annals, in the shape of a universal chronicle, form from 1305 to 1378 a continua- 
tion of the Salzburg Annals. The present writer examines the relation of the work 
to connected compilations, and attributes the last portion of it to Gold.]—N. Arch. 
xxii. 2. 

The book of the guild of St. Leonard at Vienna [1420]: by K. Scuax.—Zft. Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch. vy. 1, 2. 

The principles of an historical atlas [in reference to the historical atlas of the Aus- 
trian Alps}; by E. Ricurer.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Erginz.- 
Bd. v. 1. 

The origin of handicrafts in Germany : by G. von Betow [a criticism of Biicher’s affilia- 
tion of town to manor handicrafts].— Zft, Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. v. 1, 2. 

The land system in north-west Germany ; by G. F, Knapp {in connexion with W. 
Wittich’s work. The writer examines the condition of the peasantry in the 
lands which came to form the electorate of Hanover, in the middle ages and in 
the eighteenth century, and discusses the changes made since 1815].—Hist. Zit. 
lxxviii. 1. 

History of peasant holdings in Styria: by A. Meu [the hube, hof, gut, etc.].—Zft. 
Social.-Wirthsch.-Gesch. v. 1, 2. 

Early Bohemian agriculture: by J. Petsxer [who severely criticises Lippert’s ‘ Social- 
geschichte Béhmens’ (1896) and begins an attempt to find firmer ground by a 
comparative study of ploughs, with illustrations].—Zft, Social.-Wirthsch.-Gesch. 
v. 1, 2. 

The execution of the Saxons by Charles the Great: by D. Scuirer [who defends, 
against W. von Bippen, the historical character of the account of the slaughter 
of 4,500 Saxons in 782).—Hist. Zft. xxviii. 1. 

The letters of fealty addressed by the citizens of Vienna to Rudolf and Albert of 
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Habsburg [1281 and 1288): by K. Unuirz [who prints a variety of these docu- 
ments and examines the distinguishing features of their contents].—Mitth. Inst. 
Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 1. 

Documents relating to the conflict between the archbishop and citizens of Salzburg in 
1378: by S. Sremnnerz [who assigns to this occasion an undated list of griev- 
ances referred by Zillner to a later dispute (1495-1503) ].—Zft. Social.-Wirthsch.- 
Geseh. v. 1, 2. 

Population of Briinn in 1466: by B. Brernonz [a tentative estimate of 14,400 
based upon a statement of the number of communicants].—Zft. Social.-Wirthsch. 
Gesch. v. 1, 2. 

Contributions to the biography of Hieronymus Bock, called Tragus, the botanist 
{1498-1554]: by J. Mavennorer.—Hist. Jahrb. xvii. 4. 

The controversy about Luther’s death [arising out of P. Majunka’s tract]: by F, 
Kvuun.— Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvi. 2. Feb. 

The captivity of landgrave Philip of Hesse [1547-1550]: by G. Tunsa.—-Arch. Oes- 
terreich. Gesch. lxxxiii. 1. 

On the history of the counter-reformation in Inner Austria: by J. Loserta (who 
prints letters on the expulsion of Johannes Kepler from Graz in 1600].—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxviii. 2. 

Two documents of the emperor Matthias [8 June and 21 Nov. 1618]: printed by R. 
F. Kamu [the former relates the ‘ defenestration’ of the imperial officers at 
Prague to the estates of Upper Austria].—Hist. Jahrb. xvii. 4. 

Illustrations of the history of Wallenstein from the archives at Innsbruck: by J. 
Hirn.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 1. 

A project for the murder of Wallenstein [1628, suggested to the archduke Leopold by 
Katharina von Spaur, abbess of Buchau on the Federsee]: by M. Mayr-ApLwanG 
[who prints the lady’s letter].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Erginz.- 
Bd. v. 1. 

D. E. Jablonsky’s correspondence with Leibniz, with other materials for the history 
of intellectual life at Berlin under Frederick I and Frederick William I: by J. 
KvacsaLta.—Act. et Comment. Univ. Jurievensis, 1896. 

Swiss colonists in East Prussia {from Neuchatel 1710-1715]: by G. Topter.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1896. 6. 

The policy of Baden in the years 1801-1804: by R., Graf pv Movur-Eckxart.—Hist. 
Zft. Ixxviii. 2. 

General Thierry’s brigade in the battle of Abensberg [19, 20 April 1809]: by H. von 
Zwievineck-Sitpenuorst, with documents.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.- 
forsch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Boon services on the estates of Ramsey abbey: by N. Nretson [who argues that the 
burdens on villeins were increased after the time of Henry 1).—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. ii. 2. 


Petition to Edward I from the Jewish converts in London; printed by C. T. Martix.— 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 

The condition of the Jews of England at the time of their expulsion [1290]: by B. L. 
Aprauams [with statistics].—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soe. ii. 

The authorship of the ‘ Mirror of Justices:’ by I. 8. Leapam [who notices indications 
of a connexion with the Cinque Ports, and suggests that the work may be due to 
members of the family of Horne of Horne’s Place, Appledore, in the thirteenth 
century ; Andrew Horne being merely responsible for its transcription].—Law Qu. 
Rev. 49. Jan. 


The insurrection of Wat Tyler: by D. Perrusnevsxt, continued.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosv. Dec., Jan. 

An heraldic roll concerning the descendants of Simon de Montfort (forged under Henry 
VIII for the purpose of glorifying the family of Wellesbourne of High Wycombe, in 


connexion with a monument in Hughenden church]: by E. J. Parnz.—Records of 
Bucks, vii. 5. 
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Queen Elizabeth and her suitors: by E. Gossart.—Rev. Belg. ser. 2, xvii, 

The relief of the poor members of the French churches in England illustrated from 
Sandwich [1568-1572]: by W. J. ©. Mozns.—Proc. Huguenot Soc. Lond. v. 3, 

The English government and the relief of protestant refugees [reprinted, with additions, 
from this Review, vol. ix. 662-683]: by W. A. SHaw. [Among the additions are 
extracts from the king’s warrant books, showing payments to French officers, 1689- 
1692, and other outgoings down to 1731].—Proc. Huguenot Soc. Lond. v. 3, 

What was the Gunpowder plot ? [on Father Gerard’s book].—Edinb. Rev. 379. Jan. 

Eighteenth-century reminiscences [on'the memoirs of J. and C. H. Parry the elder, a 
friend and neighbour of Lord Bathurst (1684-1775).—Quart. Rev. 369. Jan. 

Ulster before the wnion,—Edinb. Rev. 379. Jan. 

Lord Selborne’s ‘ Memorials’ [to 1865].—Church Qu. Rev. 86. Jan. 

Archbishop William Connor Magee.—Church Qu. Rev. 86. Jan, 


Italy 


German works on Italian history published in 1894-5: by E. von OrtentHAL.—Arch. 
stor. Ital. 5th ser. xviii. 4. 

Bibliography of recent works on medieval Italian history: by C. Crrouxa, continued. 
N. Arch. Ven. xi. 2, xii. 1, 2. 

The territorial divisions and organisation of Italy from Augustus to Charles the 
Great: by J. Junc.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 1. 
The Roman Campagna [its topography and history] ; by G. Tomasserrt, continued.— 

Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xix. 3, 4. 

Common property and common cultivation in Italian private deeds: by L. M. Hanrr- 
MANN.—Zft. Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch. v. 1, 2. 

Symbolical emblems and coats of arms of medieval Rome: by V. Caposiancur 
{amply illustrated. The emblems form a running commentary upon the fortunes 
of the municipal government].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xix. 3, 4. 

The origin of Lombard art: by P. Fontana.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xii. Dec. 

The counts of Verona (a detailed genealogical study of the ancestry of the family of 
San Bonifacio in the tenth and eleventh centuries]: by B. Baupt pr Vresme.—N. 
Arch. Ven. xi. 2. 

Classified list of domestic furniture and utensils in use in Southern Italy from the 

' twelfth to the siateenth century (with 951 references] : by R. Beverz.—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xxi. 3. 

Alessandria and Genoa in the years 1230-1232: by G. Cano [who detects, with the 
help of Genoese documents, an interpolated compromise of 1231 in the ‘Annales 
Januenses.”]—N. Arch. xxii. 2. 

The art of illumination at Bologna from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century: by 
F. M. Vanert.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xviii. 4. 

Ferreto’s poem ‘de Scaligerorum origine’ and the year of Cangrande I della Scala’s 
birth: by H., Sprancensperc [who argues in fayour of 1291].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xvii. 4. 

Catalogue of historical documents in the archives of Viterbo [1301-1398]: by P, 
Savienonr, continued.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xix. 3, 4. 

Historical notices from the Angevin documents at Naples known as‘ Arche’ (1311, 
1340-1434]: by S. pE Crescenzo, concluded.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi. 3. 

Qlement VI and Joanna I of. Naples [1343-1352] ; unpublished documents from the 
Vatican archives : printed by F. Cerasouz. III, 1V.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi, 3, 4. 

Documents on the war of Chioggia: by V. Lazzarr1.—N. Arch. Ven, xii. 1. 

New documents relating to the war for the conquest of Pisa [1404-1406]: by J. M. 
Bencrnt.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xviii. 4. 

Contributions to the reconstruction of the duchy of Milan under Filippo Maria Vis; 
conti: by G. Romano. [Among the documents printed or calendared from 1412 

‘to. 1421 those relating to the question of investiture from the emperor Sigismund 
are of especial interest.]—Arch, stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xii. Dec. 

Guarino and. the controversy on Carmagnola; by R. Savpapis1t.—N. Arch, Ven. 
xi. 2, 
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The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion of John of Anjou: by E. 
NunzianTE, continued [1461].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi. 3. 

The imprisonment of cardinal Ascanio Sforza by the Venetians [1500]: by L. G. 
Péxisster.—Rev. hist. lxiii. 2. March. 

A defence of Francesco Guicciardini: by O. Waxtz [who, following P. Villari’s line, 
brings out points of interest and value in the ‘ Istoria d’ Italia.’])—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxviii. 2. 

Satirical and other pieces [relating to the time of the disturbances connected with the 

inquisition at Naples in 1547].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi. 4. 

Bartolomeo Doti, the satirical poet: by E. Levt. [His career and writings throw much 
light on the social condition of the Veneto and the Milanese at the close of the 
seventeenth century.]—N. Arch. Ven. xii. 1. 

Domenico Caraccioli, a Neapolitan minister of the eighteenth century: by M. Scutra, 
concluded [1787-1789], with documents.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi. 3, 4. 

Don Trojano Odazi, the first victim of the political trial at Naples in 1794: by G, 
Bexrrant.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxi. 4. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


The formation of the territory of the city of Ghent: by G. Desmarez [who considers 
that the special law which arose in the suburbium came to prevail in the burg 
itself and the lands attached to it, and opposes F. Keutgen’s view that the law of 
the burg was extended over the trading population at its feet].—Rev. Univ. Brux- 
elles, 1896, 8. 

The Cluniac priories of the old diocese of Liége: by J. Hauxry, with many documents. 
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The statutes of Meester Geertshuis [founded by Gerrit Groote] at Deventer [1379]: 
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Documents concerning religious persecution at Rotterdam [1534-1539]: printed by W, 
Bezemer.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 1. 

Notes concerning Angelus Merula the reformer [1530-1557]: by H. pe Jacrr [in con- 
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A letter of Wtenbogaert [1613]: printed by H. pz Jacen.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. 
vi. 2. 

The Walloon church at Leeuwarden [finally established in 1659]: by W. Meyer, first 
article.—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vii. 1. 

Jean de Labadie and his influence in the Netherlands [from 1666]: by T, Canne- 
GreTER.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 2. 

The Walloon churches and their relations to the reformed church of the Netherlands : 
by M. A. Perx.—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vii. 1. 

The house at Zaandam, in Holland: by 8. Suvnrysxt [a description of the house in 
which Peter the Great worked as a carpenter].—Istorich. Viestnik. Jan. 

The deportation of the clergy under the directory: by G. Morin [on the Belgian clergy 
who refused the oath against royalty and were sent to the isles of Ré and Oléron, 
and to Cayenne].—Rev. Bénéd. xiii. 

The Belgian revolution of 1830: by O. pz KereHove pe Devrercuem [from unpub- 
lished documents, especially from the mémoire justificatif of General van der 
Smissen. The writer illustrates the proceedings of the provisional government 
and of the administrative commissions of Brussels in August and September 1830. 
His conclusion is that the Belgian revolution was a divorce by common consent, 
which it was agreed to pass off as a divorce par injure grave].—Rev. Belg. ser. 
2, xviii; ‘ 

Russia 

Lithuania before the historical period: by A. Kocnustnsxt [on the ethnology of the 
country).—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Jan. 

The peasants in Russian Lithwania: by F. Leontovicu, continued.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosv. Dec. 
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Some critical remarks on the ‘ time of troubles’ and the marriage of Sophia Paleologa : 
by D. Inovaisxt [who thinks, in opposition to Father Pierling, that the overtures for 
Sophia’s marriage came from Ronie].—Russk. Starina. Dec. 

The death of the tsarevich Demetrius: by P. Gotvsovsxr [an examination of the 
various theories concerning the fate of the son of Ivan the Terrible, who died 
mysteriously at Uglich in 1591].—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

Diary of an officer on duty at the court of the empress Elizabeth in 1745 [with many 
private details of the life of the empress, of the grand duke Peter, and of the grand 
duchess Catharine, afterwards empress].—Russk. Starina. Jan., Feb. 

The restoration of the authority of the senate by the empress Elizabeth [who restored 
the senate to the position which it had held in the time of Peter the Great]: by 
A. Pumiprov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Feb. 

Some letters of the empress Catherine II.—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

Anecdotes of the empress Catherine : by A. Tuncuentev.—Russk. Starina. Jan. 

The codification of the Russian laws in the reign of Catherine II: by A. Larro-Dant- 
LEvsk1.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Jan. 

An embassy from Bokhara in the reign of Catherine II: by P. Sausrnsxi [in 1773]. 
Istorich. Viestnik. Feb. 

The memoirs of brigadier Joseph Kopets [illustrating the Polish campaign of 1794], 
concluded.—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

The first days of the reign of the emperor Paul: by A. Korsaxov [with details of 
his visit to Kosciuszko, whom he set at liberty], concluded.—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec- 

Taganrog in 1825: by N. Surwper [containing details of the death of the emperor 
Alexander I].—Russk. Starina. Jan. 

The interregnum in Russia from 1 to 26 December 1825: by N. Super [giving an 
account of the difficulties caused by the resignation of Constantine, the plot of the 
Dekabrists, &c.]|—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

Materials for the biography of Alexis Yermolov [the subjugator of the Caucasian tribes). 
Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

Recollections of prince Paskievitch [from the diary of N. Menkov].—Russk. Starina. 
Feb. 


Spain 


The fueros of Ciruena, a.v. 972: by N. Hercueta [on the services and tithes due to the 
monastery of San Andrés; its judicial officers].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxix. 4. 
The organisation and customs of the Basque provinces [with especial reference to the 

fuero of San Sebastian]: by A. M. Fasré.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxix. 4-6; xxx. 2. 
The ‘ Exercitatorium spiritale’ of Garcias de Cisneros of Montserrat [1500] and its 
influence on Ignatius Loyola: by J. M. Bessr.— Rev. Quest. hist. lxi.1. Jan. 


America and Colonies 


The beginnings of French occupation at Pondichéry [1672-1674]: by H. Frorrvacx. 
Rev. Quest. hisf. lxi. 1. Jan. 

The case of Frost v. Leighton: by A. McF. Davis [showing that in 1738-9 the 
superior court of judicature of Massachusetts Bay refused to enforce order by the 
king in council].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 2. 

Nominating conventions in Pennsylvania: by J. S. Wauton [treating of the circum- 
stances which led to the first nominating convention in 1788].—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
ii. 2. 

Abruham Lincoln’s war policy.— Quart. Rev. 369. Jan. 

Office-seeking during the administration of John Adams: by G. Hunt.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. ii. 2. 

Representation to the National Congress [1861-1865] from the seceding states. 1: by 
F. W. Moore [on the cases in which application was made to Congress for the 
admission of men claiming to represent some portion of the territory then in in- 
surrection].—Amer, Hist, Rey. ii. 2. 
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Erratum 


The references to William I’s coronation in p. 109 n. 14, 110 n. 15 should be 
omitted, since they arose from an accidental confusion, and the fact (as Mr. Round 
has pointed out) that the king was crowned on Christmas day 1066, which was then 
reckoned as the first day of 1067, is undisputed, 





